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b ks \ N THOA!”’ 
cried the 
Preacher, 
and Henry’s horses 
' came to a_ stop. 
“Indeed,” said the 
good man, “I can’t 
endure this any 
longer,” and he slid 
down to the ground, 
leaving the driver 
and me to stand the 
bumping and _ jolt- 
ing as best we could. 
_ The time was in 
the last summer and 
. the place a dense 
wood some ten 
or twelve miles 
southward from 
those two cop- 
_. per-industrial 
towns, Hough- 
ton and Han- 

cock, of the Michigan Upper Peninsula. 
More than three years before I had 
heard a rumor of grayling being found in 
the Otter Creek waters—a stream having 
its source in the forest-covered highlands 
southward from those towns,—but I did 
not at that time, nor for some time after, 
give the rumor credence. Why should I? 
Had I not read in journals, in books, 
nay, in that truly great and authoritative 
work on “The Fisheries and Fishing In- 
dustries of the United States,” published 
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under the auspices of the United States 
Fish Commission, that the Michigan Big 
Fin was confined to a few streams in the 
Lower Peninsula? “Only in this limited 
locality, short of the Yellowstone region, is 
found the already famous Michigan gray- 
ling,” was the emphatic language of the 
author in that publication, and, of course, 
I could not, in the face of all the authori- 
ties, credit the rumor. 

It would be needless to explain how it 
came about, but there came a time when 
my faith in the authorities gave way, and 
now, not to verify rumors are we bound for 
the Otter waters, but rather as those who 
go to take possession of a land already 
mapped out and to taste of the sweets we 
already knew it had in store for us. 

We left Houghton at an early hour with 
our boat and outfit in a two-horse wagon, 
and after a gay trot of eight miles in the 
cool air of the morning, over a smooth 
road running parallel with, and often in 
sight of, Portage River and then Portage 
Lake, down to Pike Bay, we turned off to 
the right and made a journey of five and a 
half miles by surveyor’s line over a “ cordu- 
roy”’ road to La Chapelle’s Camp, on the 
banks of the Otter, where we embarked. 
By surveyor’s line it is five and a half miles, 
mind you, but by “corduroy” it is any- 
where from eight to eighteen. The first 
time I went over it I found it eight miles 
from bay to camp ; the second time it was 
fourteen, and at the third trip (for I have 
been over it that many) my driver swore a 
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mighty oath that it was eighteen, and I 
did not controvert with him. 

No blame could attach to the Preacher 
that day for refusing to ride longer. I, 
who sat by the side of Henry on the one 
spring-seat, felt as if it were doubtful 
whether I could keep my spinal column 
intact or not, and how much worse it must 


boat?" asked the Preacher in anxious 
tones, as Henry passed out of sight on 
his return journey. 

“Can we? We've got to do it,” I an- 
swered ; but nevertheless I did not just 
then see how it was to be done. 

Had we not made diligent inquiry as 
to the capacity of the stream and been 





THE BANK ON WHICH OUR TENT WAS PITCHED. 


have been for the Preacher, perched as 
he was on top of the springless boat. At 
any rate he rebelled and slid down, as I 
have already said, and walked every blessed 
step of the way thence on. 

At about noon Henry dumped me and 
boat and outfit on the banks of the Otter, 
amid the ruins of La Chapelle’s lumber 
camp, where a thousand rancid smells and 
stinks and several porcupines awaited our 
coming. As we looked at the narrow, 
shallow stream of crystal water and listened 
to its music as it rippled over the stones, 
our hearts misgave us. What a promise 
of navigation was held out to us to be 
sure! There we were with a canoe sixteen 
feet long and quite 150 lbs. of ¢mpedimenta. 
“Can we go down that stream in that 


warned only against its rapids, its quick- 
sands and its sweepers? How hard it is 
to get the truth concerning places hidden 
away in the forests ! 

That afternoon we spent in arranging 
our load in convenient packages for carry- 
ing, and encamped for the night on the La 
Chapelle ground. We refreshed our knowl- 
edge of the geography of the stream at the 
map, and took notice of its courses and 
distances. Through ten sections of land 
it meandered southward from our starting- 
point, and thence eastward through two 
other sections, where it »took the back 
track, north-easterly, through four sections, 
and then. widening into Otter Lake two 
more miles were consumed, soon after 
which it was swallowed up in the larger 
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Sturgeon River, which, after crossing one 
congressional township, debouched into the 
Pike Bay we so lately left on our journey 
to La Chapelle’s camp. A wire six miles 
long would connect the beginning and 
ending points of our proposed voyage — 
a voyage that, as the section lines go, 
measures twenty-four miles, but with the 
thread of the stream—ah ! who can tell how 
far it is around that loop of running water ? 

But distances, nor prospective rapids, 
nor logs, nor sweepers disturbed our slum- 
bers that night. Had we not been told 
that after five miles the grayling fishing 
began, and that it waxed better and better 
clear on down to the Big Rapids, where- 
ever they were? Aye, and we had been 
told better than that—a great deal better ! 
—that both grayling and speckled trout 
were there, and that both grew larger and 
larger till good honest three and three- 
quarter pounders would kick the beam ere 
we reached the Big Rapids. Ah! It is so 
easy to believe in big fish! What a rosy 
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the northern lights, quivering and dancing 
under the pole-star, nor for that matter the 
porcupines that alternately gnawed and 
squeaked at an ancient beef-barrel not far 
from our tent, kept us from dreaming 
dreams of wives and homes that night. 
How sweet our slumbers under the stars 
on our feathery and odoriferous balsam 
beds ! 
‘* Oh, peaceful and sweet are forest slumbers, 
On a fragrant couch with the stars above, 
As the free soul marches to dulcet numbers 
Through dreamland valleys of light and love.” 
It was with aching bones we made our 
camp the evening of the first day down, 
though I must say we did not find that 
first day’s journey as hard a one as we 
feared it would be when first we saw the 
Otter. For the first mile or so it was 
everything we had expected. The stream 
was shallow; ripple succeeded ripple, and 
every few rods was a log which had to be 
cut out or the boat jumped over. Witha 
rope at the bow and one at the stern, one 














“THERE! THERE! 


sky ours was, to be sure! As we lay prone 
upon our balsam bed that night and re- 
hearsed the glorious possibilities awaiting 
us, the Preacher kicked the blankets off in 
his enthusiasm and insisted on an early 
start the following morning. * Not even 


I'VE Got HIM!” 


of us went before, pulling like a canal 
horse, while the other brought up the rear 
no less laboriously. 

In due time we came to the worst ob- 
struction we had encountered, where we 
had to unload and lift our boat over a 
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large pine log against which much drift- 
wood had lodged, but immediately below 
that an important affluent swelled the Ot- 
ter to a third larger stream, and thence on 
there was no lack of water. 

On the door-posts of the La Chapelle 
camps and on bits of barrel-heads and 





















staves tacked here and there to the walls, 
former vainglorious fishermen had left 
records of their sport. One fellow had 
written that on a certain July day, which 
he declared was the “hottest day of the 
year,” he had scored 200 fish, and his 
companion 150. Of course that was a ° 
fish lie, and a clumsy one at that. His 
even numbers, not to mention his “hot- 
test day,” proved that. Here beneath 
the shadows of the plumey balsams, with 
the waters fresh from the springs in the 
hills plashing over the stones and run- 
ning in silver ripples over the white sands, 
the “hottest days” never come. 

But this was not the only fellow who 
had taken the pains to post himself a liar 
on the walls of the old camps. More 
than half a dozen others had done like- 
wise, one claiming a score of eighty, one 
of sixty, one of fifty, and so on, all even 


numbers. One original had caught “ forty 
speckled beauties ;”” another, whose num- 
ber I have forgotten, had cooked and eat- 
en .his catch, after which he had “washed 
it down.” Had I looked far enough, 
doubtless, I would have found a record 
made by the man who “pumped lead,” 
for the fools, like 
empty tin cans, are 
found everywhere. 
Of all the histo- 
24 rians who had left 
~ their stories on the 
* Old camp walls, 
v» there was but one 
who held my cre- 
dence.’ His was an 
unambitious record, 
but I could read 
between the lines 
that it was the un- 
varnished truth. “I 
caught,” so ran his 


ONE DEER WE SAW. 


history, ‘about thirty-five fish to-day, and 
had lots of fun. My wife fell in the creek.” 

But falsehood, even, will sometimes gen- 
der the truth. After all the lying records 
the truth came that there were speckled 
trout in the Otter; that they were fairly nu- 
merous, and that there had been a good deal 
of fishing for them at one time or other; 

















and so it was no surprise to us, when, 
during an hour’s fishing late in the after- 
noon of our first day, the Preacher cap- 
tured a panful of as beautiful specimens 
of nature’s handiwork as the lover of the 
gentle art ever sees. 

Every stream I happen to navigate is 
the crookedest till I try the next one, but 
really, the Otter excels them all in this 
particular. It is a crooked stream that 
doubles the distance, but the Otter triples 
it at the very least. It has already been 
- shown that in straight lines it is not over 
sixteen miles from the place where we 
entered the stream to Otter Lake, but a 
gentleman who had been over the ground 
and had taken the sense of lumbermen 
who had driven logs over it, told me that 
by the thread of the stream it was not less 
than fifty-two miles between the two points, 
and I cannot think he was wide of the 
mark. 

But is not the winding stream the beau- 
tiful stream the world over? The Otter’s 
waters well up from icy springs more than 
600 feet above the Great Lake’s level, and 
are as clear as crystal. ‘They run the 
greater part of their race through narrow 
valleys filled with bushes and saplings, 
while hills, covered with lofty pines, with 
balsams, maples, - beeches and_ birches 
mainly, rise, dark and sombre, on either 
side. Here the white pine, Pinus strobus, 
looks down in gloomy grandeur on the 
rank green of an alien wood. The pine 
of this region is a doomed tree—doomed 
by both nature and man. Only the mon- 
archs of this species one sees, not the 
saplings and the thrifty young trees. The 
time of the succession of the hardwoods 
has come, and the monarchs are the sport 
of the storm and the prey of the axe. 

As we descend the stream we find its 
valley widening, till, as we approach the 
lake, it passes into wide stretches of reed- 
covered lagoons. Over this valley, all the 
way from its beginning in the hills down 
to the lake itself, of cool August mornings 
rise in fleecy folds clouds of gray mist, 
but, as the day advances, the clouds dis- 
appear, and the sun shines in, giving color 
and beauty to a luxuriant vegetation. Of 
all the vegetable growths, the fisherman 
would, perhaps, first see the 4/nus cnucana, 


or hoary alder, as in this northland he - \# 


soon learns to associate its presence with 
that of the speckled trout. Here the wild 
clematis makes a viné-tangle that tries 
the legs of the stoutest, and coarse-fibred 
ferns grow rank in the waste spots. 
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One flowering plant, the LAupatorium 
purpureum, or “Joe Pye-weed,” engaged 
our attention, off and on, for more than 
half the way down. Early of mornings 
the bumble bees would flock to the Joe 
Pye patches, and, alighting upon the flow- 
ers, begin the exploration of the flower- 
cups in that active, fussy sort of way so 
characteristic of the honey-gathering “ busy 
bee.’”’ After a time, however, they ceased 
to play the part of busy bees, but became 
heavy and dull, as if under the influence 
of a stupefying drug. While one never 
seemed to yield to the influence so far as 
to be unable to whip out his weapon on 
occasion, yet they all lost the power of 
using it in that adroit and skilful manner 
so characteristic of the bee tribe. It was 
an easy thing to pick one off the flowers 
between the thumb and finger and impale 
it ona hook. Of course the insect would 
resent this ill-treatment, thrusting out a 
formidable enough looking sting, but it 
lacked the power of squirming and twist- 
ing around so as to stab its enemy whether 
or not. Occasionally I would let one fall 
to the ground, but, instead of showing 
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anger and flying away as a common bee 
would have done, it would slowly scrabble 
to its legs and then remain quiet. Hit 
the weed a slight blow, and all the oc- 
cupants ‘of its blossoms would tumble 
helplessly to the earth. ‘There came a 
moment to each one, however, when it 
appeared to have had enough of dallying 












life hiding in the shadows. Even the 
birds are songless, and when surprised, as 
they often are, flit noiselessly out of view. 
But along the valleys of the streams, where 
the sunshine comes in and all the con- 
ditions are favorable to the sustaining of 
animal life, one may expect to find it 
abounding. It was so along the valley of 
the Otter. 


““This green and sun-streaked glade was rife 


iy With sights and sounds of forest life.” 


7 What a covert for the wild beasts 


the brushy thickets next the stream 
and the dark woods be- 
-.4; yond did present! Side 
“ by side in the moist 
places were to be seen 
the tracks of the deer 


WE LIFT THE BOAT OVER A LARGE PINE LOG, 


at nature’s distillery, and had thoughts of 
home. When that time came, the boozy 
bee would steady himself and try his 
wings, and, seemingly after satisfying him- 
self that he could do it, he would fly 
heavily, slowly, and droningly away. 

What was the matter with the bumble- 
bees? One scientific friend ventures to 
say, “Possibly it came of the cathartic 
principle known to permeate the boneset 
tribe.” Another suggests that the bumble- 
bee, having no regard for the Joe Pye 
blossom, savagely tears it open to get at 
the sweets within, and that the weed has 
learned to distil a poison for its own pro- 
tection. Iam sure I do not know. 

The visitor from a lower latitude will be 
impressed with the silence he finds reign- 
ing amid the deep woods of the North. 
Doubtless he will see abundant evidences 
of the presence of animal life, but it is a 


and of their mortal enemies—the gray 
wolves. ‘Twice we heard the “ long-drawn 
howl” of the night prowlers, and one day 
as I stooped to drink at a spring, while 
wandering in the forest, I noticed in the 
soft earth beneath me the footprint of Lu- 
pus. He had lapped there not many hours 
before. ‘Two or three places we saw where 
bruin had left the print of his moccasin, 
but neither wolf nor bear gladdened our 
sight the voyage through. One deer, and 
only one, we saw, and that was one even- 
ing as the shadows were dropping down, 
when one carelessly ran bang up against 
our camping-ground, to the Preacher's 
great disquietude. The young man car- 
ried a little rifle, and I vérily believe would 
have shot that deer, law or no law, had it 
not run like the wind into the bush. 

But if the kings and princes of the 
North woods kept in the background the 
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birds came to the fore. Ducks flew, quack- 
ing at every mile or so, and how often we 
surprised flocks of the ruffed grouse that 
had come down to the margin of the 
stream to drink or feed off the choke- 
cherries and red raspberries that here and 
there grew. 

Probably the bird that most engaged our 
attention was that pugnacious feathered 
knight of the woods, the kingbird, or bee- 
martin (Zyrannus Carolinensus). Seldom 
does one see so many members of this 
family in so limited an area, and we could 
account for it only from the great plenty 
of insect life here to be found. I have 
mentioned the bumble-bees, but the yellow- 
jackets were far more numerous than they. 
The region abounded in these peppery 
little miscreants. I seldom made a foray 
into the woods on the hills that I did not 
find one or more nests occupied by the 
most intrepid of the race of yellow-jackets 
I ever saw. On five several occasions I 
stumbled into these nests and got stung 
every time, and so I know. 

In the region lying between Lakes Su- 
perior and Michigan, myriads of blue- 
bottles and green flies are ever ready to 
pounce on fish or-flesh and deposit their 
eggs. On the Otter these flies are remark- 
ably scarce, but the yellow-jackets are not 
in numbers much behind the flies between 
the lakes, and eat as persistently at fish or 
flesh cooked or uncooked as the flies blow. 
This scarcity of flies on the Otter was a 
curious circumstance, and I wondered if 
the great plenty of yellow-jackets had not 
something to do with it. The fly is the 
yellow-jacket’s lawful game, and many a 
time have I amused myself in camp watch- 
ing the jackets (and hornets) catch flies, 
which they do with great dexterity, after 
which they carry them off bodily to their 
nests. And so the bee-martins in turn 
catch the yellow-jackets, and may it not 
be that the great abundance of these in- 
sects accounts for the absence of the flies 
and the presence of the birds? 

“ Hallo-o-o !” 

Did you ever, while in the midst of a 
great wilderness, miles and miles away 
from the nearest cabin, call for a com- 
panion who had wandered off to fish or 
shoot and had overstayed his time by an 
hour? How the sound of your voice, 
after winding ir. and out among the trees, 
seems to come back to you and mock you. 

“ Hallo-o-o !” 

That Preacher and I reached this new 
camp-ground by two o’clock of this third 


day of our journey down, and after erect- 
ing our tent and eating a hasty dinner 
we went fishing, I up stream and he down, 
first making a solemn compact that we 
would return at the least by an hour of 
the sun. I have had my sport. I waded 
up the Otter a mile, and as I whipped the 
deep places, now and then securing beau- 
tiful specimens of the speckled trout, the 
swamp sparrows, from the moist thickets, 
twittered in their excess of joy. On my 
return two wretched porcupines turn up 
in the boat, gnawing away as if their life 
leases depended on it. What caricatures 
in animal life these quill-covered beasts 
are,to be sure! With all the things edible 
in that boat, the two animals were gnawing, 
the one at a bit of plank, and the other at 
an ax-helve. I whip them into the bush, 
scattering their quills like leaves, and then 
I cut the balsam browse for our bed and 
make ready my creel of fish for the frying- 
pan, and, while listening anxiously for the 
return of my comrade, note the nearly- 
setting sun. 

“ Hallo-o-o!” 

And still there isno answer. Surely the 
Preacher is not lost. Noman can get lost 
whose camp is on the stream in which he 
is fishing. And yet Iam uneasy. I have 
had one or two lost fellows on my hands in 
my time, and do not care to have the like 
again. There were the quicksands! That 
very day I sank to my waist as we came 
down, and but for the boat, to which I 
clung, did not see how I gould have pulled 
out. In spite of all reasoning to the con- 
trary, I am apprehensive, and the plaintive 
note of a wood pewee, piping from the 
dead limbs of a maple hard by, somehow 
adds to the feeling. ; 

“ Hallo-o-o !” 

“ Whoo-pe !”’ 

“Ah! There he is, the rascal. If I 
don’t give him a piece of my mind!” 

And against the strong current of the 
Otter ‘“‘the rascal” came, slump, slump, 
slump! A little precatory cough smites 
my ear, but I am not to be placated by a 
little cough. No, indeed. I’m going to 
lecture that.young man, and so I must 
make him feel that I am displeased at the 
very outset. 

“Well!” exclaimed the young man, as 
he reached the top of the bank on which 
our tent was pitched. But I made no re- 
ply. I was busy just then assorting the 
browse for our bed, and besides it is not 
an easy thing to begin a lecture to a young 
man for overstaying his time when he is 
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the only young man within fifteen miles of 
ou. 

“What do you say to this?” the young 
man smilingly asked, as he held up the 
prettiest catch of fish I had seen for many 
aday. Merciful fathers! If that Preacher 
didn’t have a pound grayling —a for-sure 
Thymallus tricolor, and no mistake! And 
you ought to have seen his eyes and heard 
his story! Such fishing he had had, and 
such vaporing in the telling of it! And 
what a comely, shapely fish that big fin 
was to be sure. I put it apart from the 
others; I turned it over and over; I 
pulled up its. magnificent dorsal ; I stroked 
its silvery sides and counted its markings, 
and declared it the handsomest fish I had 
ever seen. And then | made a pot of tea 
and fried a pan of my own trout, while my 
comrade dressed his, and, after the supper 
was over and the dishes put away, we went 
to bed, when each told (mayhap magnify- 
ing a little) the story of his own afternoon’s 
adventures ; and the lecture was indefinite- 
ly postponed. 

That night, about midnight, as nearly as 
I can tell, the Preacher aroused me, ex- 


claiming : 
“There! There! I’ve got him! I’ve 
got him!” 


“ Got what ?” I asked. 

“That big trout! Don’t you see him 
there in that hole?” 

“No! In what hole?” 

“ M-m—m-m-m-m !” 

The bottom had dropped out, but I 
knew the Preacher was a confirmed angler. 
Hitherto I had doubted. His rifle and his 
shotgun had been the themes of his best 
sporting exploits, but I knew that hence- 
forth his day-dreams, as had been this of 
the night, would be of flies, and fins, and 
rippling streams. And I let him sleep on. 

Four or five miles below the place of our 
starting we passed the last of the upper 
rapids into a current flowing deep and 
strong, over bottoms mainly of sand and 
gravel. After twelve miles by the stream 
from the last of the first rapids, the first of 
the second appear, and these, after a few 
miles, culminate in the Big Rapids. 

In this region of smooth water, many 
conditions combine to insure a goodly fish 
population. The exceeding crookedness of 
the stream, its many deep holes, its numer- 
ous hiding-places for fish, under submerged 
logs and depending brush, not to mention 
the blankets of a confervoid alga—of which 
more anon—all invite those wariest of the 
denizens of the wilderness waters to come 


and stay. Then there is a fair distribution 
of sunshine and shadow, and such water ! 
From the sources of the Otter clear down 
to the Big Rapids scarcely a drop of swamp 
water contaminates the crystal tide. All 
the way down, from springs and spring 
brooks, not to mention larger streams made 
up wholly of spring water, the volume of 
the Otter is not only continually enlarging, 
but its temperature is kept down to an icy 
coolness, while a’ never-failing fish food 
supply is all the time being carried in. 

What a delightful angling experience it 
was, to take both trout and grayling out of 
the same pools, and sometimes both at the 
same cast! What an opportunity to decide 
which was the gamier fish, the speckled 
trout or the grayling, and yet how hard to 
make the decision when the opportunity 
came! I have ever treasured the memory 
of some former seasons spent among the 
grayling of the Lower Peninsula as the 
pleasantest of my sportsman life, and had 
come to the point of awarding the palm 
of gaminess to the grayling. But since I 
have fished the Otter I am constrained to 
a change of opinion. The Lower Penin- 
sula grayling is a gamier fish than are the 
trout in many of the streams of this upper 
region, because they are in better water, 
but when all the conditions are the same 
as in the Otter, where both fish were at 
their best and fairly equal in size, I was 
inclined to shift over to the side of the 
trout. Yet there are points wherein it 
seemed that the grayling excelled the trout. 
When it leaves the deep pools on a forag- 
ing expedition, and is fairly in the biting 
mood, I think it is a better biter than the 
trout, and a more persistent. At such 
times it will rise to the fly with a fierce- 
ness and adandon that is truly marvelous; 
and if in its furious strike it fails to secure 
the coveted prize, it will strike again and 
again—up sometimes to the fifth or sixth 
time, and is therein a more excellent fellow 
than his neighbor, though I must do that 
neighbor justice by saying that he fre- 
quently surprised me by making two or 
three rushes at a fly ere he took it or fled 
for good to his place of hiding—a perform- 
ance so often repeated by the Otter Creek 
trout as to lead me to reflect that possibly 
he had been taking lessons from his gray- 
ling neighbor. 

While a grayling always “fought a good 
fight,” the trout could fight a more des- 
perate one. The grayling had as many 
resources as a trout, but it seemed to me 
he gave up the contest a little sooner. The 
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Preacher describing the difference in this 
particular one day, said: “ A hooked trout 
acts like it is dound to get off at all hazards ; 
a hooked grayling like it wanted to get off 
very much.” 

And after all, this is what the fisherman 
might expect, for the grayling is a finer 
fibred and bluer blooded fish than the 
trout. He is the aristocrat of our Northern 
waters. Look at the two fish side by side, 
and note the shapely, arrowy outline of the 
one, with its thin lips and comely mouth, 
its tapering body and deeply notched tail, 
and its superlatively beautiful dorsal. Be- 
hold the perfect taste displayed in dress 
and decoration! Why, if you will but note 
his bearing in yonder pool toward the 
other fish, you must see that if he thinks 
at all, he must think as I do in regard to 
his lineage. One day I sat in the screen 
of some bushes, right by the edge of a 
strong current sweeping into. the blue 
depths of a wide pool, watching the play of 
the fish therein. Forming the segment of 
a circle were half a dozen trout and two 
or three small grayling, lying head up 
stream, awaiting such chance food as might 
come floating down. Presently another 
grayling, one of lordly size, came swimming 
lazily that way, with his banner waving 
high over him, and at once the trout 
dropped abashed out of view, leaving 
the field clear to him and his kind. How 
grandly and majestically he moved back 
and forth across the current of insweeping 
waters, his waving dorsal reflecting even 
to me the brilliancy of its colors. Every 
bit of flotsam that went dancing down the 
swift waters he must needs first inspect, 
and the thought came to me that his lord- 
ship might never be in a better mood for 
a brown hackle than at that very time. 
But in vain I offered the choicest treasures 
of my book. I let them float down to him, 
but after duly inspecting them at a safe 
distance, he seemed to turn up his royal 
nose at them. I dropped them lightly on 
the water close beside him, and then at a 
greater distance from him, hoping that in 
his eagerness he would rashly snap them 
up to inspect afterwards. Not he. A 
trout not much under his size, seeing the 
cast, came from his hiding-place, but my 
lord with a flirt of his tail, warned the 
would-be intruder away. Then I impaled 
a stupid bumble-bee from a “Joe Pye” 
blossom on my hook, and let it float down. 
The bait he saw, and was evidently inter- 
ested in; at last he stuck his blue-blooded 
nose close up to it, while his elegant tail 


was turned towards me. It was his mis- 
take and my opportunity. I gave a quick 
jerk, and, as luck would have it, drove the 
sharp steel into his aristocratic nose, and 
in spite of his best endeavors he soon lay 
on the white sand at my feet. 

Still it must be confessed that the scale 
is not far from equilibrio. Another fisher- 
man might award the prize for gaminess 
to the grayling. But let this be as it may, as 
a race, Salvelinus fontinalis is the hardier. 
There was a time, doubtless, when the gray- 
ling kingdom extended to all suitable waters 
from Lake Huron to the Mississippi. Its 
presence in this Otter Creek, three hundred 
miles from any other grayling stream, tends 
to prove that ; and so does that other fact 
which observation seems to teach, that 
whenever the trout find their way into a 
grayling stream a war of races is at once 
inaugurated which in the long run proves 
disastrous to the grayling. 

The largest Michigan grayling I ever 
saw was one taken from the Au Sable 
River several years ago, and which weighed 
28 ounces. We had been led to expect we 
would do much better than that in the 
Otter, but did not. The largest I caught 
weighed 17 ounces, and was 14 inches long, 
and my comrade did no better. I went 
down the creek one afternoon late, my cast 
being made up of a white miller for a 
stretcher, and a brown and gray hackle for 
droppers. The fish were not rising freely, 
and of those that came to my creel the 
largest did not exceed half a pound. I had 
reached the top of a long and shallow-look- 
ing stretch of water, lying in the shadow of 
a steep bank, and was debating whether 
I had not better return at once to camp. 
Not a sound was heard save the 
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: wavelets lazy slaps 
On log and stone around.” 


At a venture I made a long cast down 
stream, and was electrified at the bold but 
ineffective rush made by a grayling. A 
second cast was made with a similar result, 
when again recovering my line, I made a 
third one, and this time the white miller 
hook went home. My! what a splendid 
fight followed. Thrice he leaped clear of 
the water, and ultimately came ashore 
revolving like a vertical wheel with the 
hook as a centre, a feat that no other fish 
performs, as far as I have noticed, and a 
very pretty feat it is. He was indeed a 
beautiful fish, and had a dorsal fin four 
and a half inches high by the rule. 

The Otter is utilized every spring at 
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the melting of the winter snows by the 
lumbermen who float their logs down its 
current to the lake, a use of the stream 
which must tend to the extirpation of the 
fish, but which at the same time causes 
the fishing, in most respects, to be an easy 
pastime. ‘The logging does not, of course, 
affect the quicksands nor the kaolin beds 
that one comes across, now and _ then, 
in his descent of the stream, and neither 
of which is it desirable to set one’s foot 
in while wading, but one soon learns to 
steer clear of both quicksands and kaolin 
beds. 

There is a hindrance to easy fishing, 
however, that I never saw elsewhere 
abounding as in the Otter, which is 
caused by a confervoid alga of some sort, 
and which the fisherman would generally 
characterize as a “green moss.” It is 
certainly the most trying, to the fisher- 
man’s patience, of anything I ever met 
with. It is a green-colored, slimy, gelat- 
inous-feeling growth, that hangs in long, 
ropy festoons or in broad sheets, hitched 
to the snags, brush, logs and rocks lying 
in the creek. By reason of its readiness 
to attach itself to the fisherman’s flies 
and to wrap in mucous folds around his 
line, not to mention the easy escape it 
offers to a hooked fish, it comes nearer 
turning the contemplative angler into a 
powder magazine than anything else I 
ever saw. Logs, and rocks, and rapids, 
and quicksands, and overhanging brush, 
and brush all criss-cross with twigs, and 
brush all covered with serrated leaves, 
and weeds, and rushes, and grass, and all 
other ordinary and extraordinary agencies, 
moral and immoral, that, now and then, 
the fisherman runs across, have I been 
able to hold my own against and maintain 
an even temper. But that confervoid 
staggered me. I watched the Preacher, to 
hear what he would say, but in silence he 
vengefully clutched at the slimy tormentor 
and yanked it off his flies and line, and 
went on with his fishing. But I could not 
keep silent. I tried all the mild words I 
could think of—the very mildest first, 
bear in mind, such as “Oh my!” “Shock- 
ing!” “Dear me!” “Don’t it beat all!” 
After which I advanced to “Great Ce- 
sar!” “Jemima!” “Jerusalem!” (pro- 
longing the ze in both cases). “Consarn 
it!” “Confound it!” (prolonging the 
con, unnecessarily, perhaps) ; after which, 
with the unparalleled provocation at hand, 
it was a short step to “Darn it!” and 
then, probably, though I am not quite 
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sure, came “Dang it!” and if so, I am 
sure the damg came quick and sharp, like 
the sting of a yellow-jacket. Facilis de- 
scensus! I wonder if I did take the next 
step. I am not certain, and, owing to 
the nature of the case, never can be. But 
let me offer a word of advice to the fisher- 
man who contemplates a trip to Otter 
Creek, but who would “swear not at all:” 
Do not go, or else take a good hand 
along. 

What the alga was to the waters, the 
porcupine was to the land. These solemn- 
looking varlets met us at every camping 
ground. They are stupidly fearless and 
impudently meddlesome. At any hour of 
the day, and especially if the day be a 
cloudy one, a hedgehog may be met with, 
but towards sundown, be it cloudy or 
clear, the entire population is on foot. If 
one, in its wanderings, happens to spy a 
camp, it ambles right up and takes pos- 
session, unless the rightful occupant is at 
home, in which event it will retreat slowly 
to the bush and patiently wait for him to 
leave. Anything tasting of grease and 
salt it will gnaw. All the night long, after 
I had whipped the two out of the boat, 
the beasts prowled around our camp, and, 
in spite of the fact that our boat was 
anchored off the bank, one managed to 
climb in about midnight, and such another 
disturbance as it did create with its gzaw, 
gnaw, gnaw at a greasy plank, is seldom 
heard in the wilderness. By the moon- 
light, at the risk of staving in the boat, I 
shied a club at the disturber, which, miss- 
ing it, nevertheless knocked our two in- 
nocent landing-nets overboard, one of 
which we never found. 

How many of the animals came around 
our tent that night we never knew. All 
night long, when awake, we could hear 
them prowling, in that furtive, sneaking 
manner so characteristic of the hedgehog, 
and not infrequently, within a few inches 
of our heads (outside the tent, of course), 
would one stop and make that muffled, 
chattering noise which is peculiar to most 
of the rodent tribe. The Preacher hung 
his hat up ‘“‘on the ground,” that night, 
where one of the rogues found it and 
proceeded to ornament it by cutting a 
deep notch in the rim. Another mounted 
to a stationary seat at qur bark-topped 
table, and, while we slumbered, it stripped 
it of all the oilcloth table-cover within 
reach. Probably it had not struck so 
toothsome a morsel in many a day as was 
that bit of oilcloth; unless, indeed, it was 
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our dishcloth, which that hog, or some 
other, chewed into shreds the same night. 

We were not surprised, on looking 
around the next morning, to find that a 
hedgehog den was hard by our camp. 
Numerous holes, smooth with frequent use, 
leading under the roots of a giant birch, 
testified to this. It had been our purpose 
to spend another day and night here, but 
we had had enough of Porcupine Camp, 
and during the morning set out for a more 
hospitable region. Two miles below we 
came to a spot where the prospect was 
most pleasing, and once more we reared 
our canvas house. But hardly had the 
evening dews begun to fall, when not far 
off, and in the heart of a dense thicket of 
underbrush, a porcupine began to bark at 
us. An effort, with the shotgun in hand, 
to find it, proved unavailing, for whenever 
we came within a few rods of it it would 
shut up, and so further search was useless. 
This animal’s bark was suggestive of the 
bark of a puppy and the half squeal and 
grunt of a pig, and it kept it up that 
night till we both went to sleep. 

About midnight I awakened, to hear 
the barking still going on, but before 
morning it ceased. I have heard their 
noise quite often, but never knew one to 
keep at it half the night before. 

Shortly before landing at this new camp- 
ing-place we ran upon a beaver. The sur- 
prise was mutual. Our furry friend did 
not stop to make our acquaintance, but 
dived like a loon and then swam a little 
sidewise, the left fore-foot reaching farther 
forward than the right one, and with great 
swiftness, a distance of thirty yards or 
more, to a place of safety in the deep 
water above his dam. Wé camped no 
great distance below that dam, and had to 
break it down a little in order to get our 
boat over. This dam showed much skill 
in its construction. Indeed, it was not 
apparent to me how man, without the aid 
of tools, could have made the dam with 
the material used and in that strong cur- 
rent of water. A submerged log,. lying 
across the stream, served as a sort of bul- 
wark, against which a great mass of sticks, 
brush, weeds and leaves had been matted 
and woven into such a compact body as to 
dam the water to a height of not less than 
fifteen inches above. 

Two finished dams we crossed over 
during our voyage, and I know not how 
many unfinished ones. All along the creek 
beaver signs were abundant, not only in 
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the dams, finished and unfinished, but in 
the freshly-cut green brush of the birch 
and also of the Populus family, the bark 
of which the beaver feeds upon. Their 
“slide-ways” down the steep clay banks 
remind one of youthful diversions. In- 
deed, I have heard hunters and trappers 
say that beavers love to slide down hill 
the same as do boys. This may be true, 
and especially of the young fellows, but 
the old ones, on whom rest the responsi- 
bilities of life, use the slide-ways in the 
very serious business of bringing down to 
the waters the green wood from which 
they strip their daily food. 

We saw but the one beaver during our 
journey. It is a wary animal, and seldom 
allows itself to be caught napping. 

Our days on the Otter, like all red-letter 
days, passed all too swiftly away. On the 
eighth we ran the Big Rapids, and the 
trout and grayling were behind us. Thence 
on back to civilization the descent was 
easy. Through groves of evergreen and 
hardwoods commingled, and on down to 
the treeless lagoons, and thence into Otter 
Lake we sped as fast as the strong current 
and the pushing-pole could drive us. 

How delightful is this river navigation! 
What a shifting of scenes at every bend of 
the stream! Expectation is always on tip- 
toe for the new. Imagine, if you can, O 
reader, our boat gliding smoothly beneath 
the sylvan shadows or over the sunny 
water, where sound of human voice sel- 
dom comes and noise of grinding wheels 
and whistle of engine is never heard; 
where the wild deer steals down at mid- 
day to drink, and strange birds sing fear- 
lessly in the twilight of thickets, and you 
may imagine something of the felicity that 
now and then comes to the summer outer 
who seeks the out-of-the-way places. Even 
the last obstruction to our progress, where 
once more we were compelled to unload 
and lift our boat over a tangle of fallen 
elms, did not moderate our enjoyment. 

Two days we spent in a cozy camp 
under the shadow of the hills on Otter 
Lake—two days of idleness and rest. We 
had been told, and we saw, of the abun- 
dance of the pike (Zsox /ucius) and pike- 
perch (Stzostedium vitreum) swimming in 
this beautiful water, and we had antici- 
pated sport with them, but it was not to 
be. We could find no pleasure capturing 
pike and pike-perch after having so lately 
had our choice among the trout and gray- 
ling. 
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Harry Brooks never finished close up 
to the pack. Some people said it was 
hard luck, others protested that it was 
lack of skill. At all events, he was forever 
being left in the ruck, and however well 
a horse might hunt the first half of the 
season, if Harry bought him, the last half 
found him trailing along among the “ tim- 
ber smashers.” 

It is not to be wondered at, then, that 
when Harry got into financial straits and 
had to sell out his stable in a hurry, he 
found no high bidders for his four hunt- 
ers. They were good horses, too. Mar- 
mion had gone straight for two seasons, 
Invincible had done wonderful work for 
one, and the other two were neither green 
nor crippled. But since Harry had had 
them not one of the four had done any- 
thing, and the boys were not anxious to 
buy. Just as we had all decided that he 
would have to resort to an auction or give 
the horses away (about the same thing 
when one has hunters to dispose of), a 
purchaser came along who not only took 
the whole stable, but rented Harry's hunt- 
ing-box, furnished, for the rest of the 
season. This purchaser, we soon learned, 
was the Rev. Dr. Black. 

A close examination of the member- 
lists of the neighboring clubs failed to 
reveal any Black who could possibly be 
the Rev. Dr. Black, and the members of 
the Willow Brook were on the gui vive at 
once to discover who it was that had the 
effrontery to buy four hunters and hire a 
house for the season, with the evident in- 
tention of hunting with the Willow Brook 
pack. Nothing was said outright, but 
it was quite evident, from the way in 
which any mention of the Rev. Dr. Black 
was received, that the boys fully in- 
tended to promptly repel anything like 
intrusion. 

Alas! those who looked forward with 
pleasure to snubbing the supposed intrud- 
ing divine were doomed to disappoint- 
ment. The Rev. Dr. proved to be a most 
retiring man, who did not offer to follow 
the pack, and what is more, announced 
that he did not intend to hunt at all. I 
don’t know exactly how we heard it, but 
it was soon noised around that he was an 


English clergyman who had run across 
the water for a bit of a vacation. He and 
his brother had been working very hard 
in the badly-catalogued German libraries 
at some literary venture—an encyclopedia, 
I believe. They were tired out, and, in- 
stead of traveling, intended to have a few 
weeks in the saddle. And very soon Dr. 
Black and his brother arrived at their new 
quarters, and we began to see them along 
the roads together. The Doctor was evi- 
dently something of a judge of horseflesh, 
for he had chosen the best two horses for 
himself and brother; the other two he 
used only at odd times. 

Of course, when we found that he did 
not intend to force himself upon us, we 
gave up all notion of snubbing him, and 
most of us were soon on nodding terms 
with him. But he was decidedly reserved 
—rather avoided us, in fact—while his 
brother never looked up or spoke when 
we passed them on the road. The brother 
was a peculiar fellow, anyway. He didn’t 
look strong at all. He was a mere boy— 
very slight, and was even paler than the 
Doctor, who had the clear white skin 
which rather implies a man of studious 
habits. Moreover, he had large dark eyes, 
which were decidedly strange. They were 
not exactly wild, but they wandered rest- 
lessly. Except that they were both rather 
pale, the brothers in no way resembled 
each other. The Doctor was large and 
well built. There was nothing wandering 
about his firm gray eye. His face was full 
of character. His mouth was close-drawn 
enough to be non-committal—refined, but 
not tight enough to be mean. The Doc- 
tor was, to all outward appearances, a man 
of quality. 

It was the third Sunday, I think, after 
Harry’s hunting-box had first been occu- 
pied by its new tenants. A few of us had 
started out along the edge of the Plains 
for a little “larking,’’ and had proceeded 
a mile or two east from the kennels, when 
whom should we run acrogs but Dr. Black, 
jogging along on Marmion at a slow trot, 
and —an unusual thing — unaccompanied 
by his brother. 

“Won’t you join us?” somebody shout- 
ed as we exchanged nods, and the Doctor, 
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hesitating a moment, wheeled his horse 
and answered : 

“Thanks, I think I will; 
some riding alone.” 

The fences along the edge of the Plains 
had been pretty effectively “larked” into 
mere heaps of rails, and it was very diffi- 
cult to find a real stiff panel without going 
several fields in. We had gone some little 
distance without any necessity for leap- 
ing, if one was inclined not to, when a 
stiff five-railer loomed up before us. It 
was necessary to take it or go some little 
distance to get around it. About half of 
us decided not to attempt it in cold blood ; 
the other half decided to go over. The 
first man that pulled for it—I forget who 
he was—got a square refusal; the second 
also bobbed up towards his horse’s ears, 
and each one in succession failed, until all 
who had decided to go had had refusals. 
To our surprise, as the last man wheeled 
out of the way so as to give the first an- 
other chance, Dr. Black pulled his horse at 
the highest length. 

“Tt’s a long while since I’ve taken a 


it is very tire- 


leap,” he said, as he lifted his horse into a 
lope. “I guess sins try this, with your 
permission. 


His horse —_— straight and steady as 
if to leap, but at the last stride he wavered 
and stopped, with his breast against the 
rails. The Doctor did not leave his sad- 
dle ; as Marmion swerved away he caught 
him on the bit and twisted him around 
face to the fence, about four strides away. 
We could see the Doctor’s closely-clenched 
teeth as he turned. The next instant he 
had lifted his hunter into a jump, and at 
the second stride his stick rose and fell 
like a flash with a resounding whack. The 
startled horse leaped like a deer, leaving a 
foot of daylight between his heels and the 
top rail. 

With that lead the rest of the boys had 
no trouble in getting over—those who had 
planned to go. The rest of the ride was 
without incident. As we were about to 
part at the kennels, Joe Nichols turned to 
Dr. Black : 

“You ought to run with us; that’s too 
good a horse to keep to the roads, and I 
know, after the lead you gave us to-day, 
you'll have no difficulty in sending him 
straight. Come, now, try a morning run. 
The morning runs are short and informal ; 
rather easier-until you get the hang of the 
country.” 

“Thank you,” answered the Doctor, 
with a shake of the head, and a half-sigh 
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in his voice ; “I guess my hunting days 
are passed. You know my brother cares 
nothing about hunting, and I am here 
largely on his account.” 

“Oh! he'll let you off,” persisted Joe. 
“T know you'll enjoy it. Try to-morrow 
morning ; it’s going to be clear and cool.” 

“T would like to,” responded the Doc- 
tor, half enthusiastically, half regretfully. 
Many thanks for the invitation. Good- 
night!” 

Although the invitation had been ex- 
tended by the youngest and most impet- 
uous among us, I think the most conser- 
vative of our number was glad the Doctor 
had been asked to ride with us, and we all 
watched, the next morning, with consid- 
erable curiosity, I may say interest, to see 
whether he would follow with us. We 
had gone some little distance from the 
kennels without any sign of him, and had 
almost given up the idea of seeing him, 
when Marmion’s long gallop was heard 
behind us and the Doctor appeared. 

Morning runs are a delusion and a 
snare for those who expect an easy time, 
and on the particular morning upon which 
the Doctor consented to make his début, 
we had a pace stiff enough and a country 
rough enough to suit the “brashest.” A 
combination of circumstances led to this 
result. The morning mist was unusually 
heavy and the air was still; the scent, 
consequently, lay well and kept fresh. 
The cool air pricked the hounds, and as 
for the country, it will be sufficient for me 
to say that we cast off at Oldbury and 
went northwest along the slopes of the 
Easterly Hills, for you to appreciate what 
sort of timber we met. 

When the pack first gave tongue, the 
Doctor took his position a short distance 
to the left of Morley, the second whip, 
who was handling the pack that morning, 
and from beginning to end he went 
straight, following his own line and stop- 
ping for nothing. I did not see him get 
a double refusal from the cast-in to the 
death. Only five of us finished, and two 
of us had not gone straight by any means. 
The Doctor had not only gone straight, 
but he had brought his horse through in 
better shape than the rest of us. It wasa 
double achievement, for not only had the 
corn-stubble and ploughed fields been 
plenty, but Marmion had not been hunted 
for several weeks and was hardly down to 
condition, while our horses were “as fit as 
fiddles.” 

The congratulations which were heaped 
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upon the Doctor in consequence of his 
great success in a strange country, with a 
comparatively strange horse, seemed to 
embarrass him greatly. He was most 
modest in the way he received the praise 
of those of us who had finished, and on 
the way back acted as if he was painfully 
fearful of intruding. He followed one 
side of the road, and constantly fell to the 
rear. And this was the man the members 
of the Willow Brook had planned to snub 
if he tried to intrude himself upon them! 
A more reserved and modest individual 
could hardly be imagined. 

From that time on the Doctor’s reputa- 
tion as a thorough sportsman and bold 
rider steadily increased. At first he hunt- 
ed one horse and ran only mornings. 
Then he began to use two and hunt every 
time the pack went out, and yet he did 
not force himself upon us; we had no 
feeling of being imposed upon, even when 
he became as regular as our most regular 
members. His social relations with us 
were in the best of taste; he minded his 
own business strictly, and, if anything, 
erred on the wrong side in being reserved. 
He never dismounted at the kennels; 
nothing could persuade him to enter either 
the club-house or the cottage, although 
repeatedly invited to join us in a stirrup- 
cup before leaving, or a bracer of hot tea 
after a hard run. He always declined 
politely and rode off to his box with those 
of us who went his direction, if there 
were any, alone if there were not. In 
another respect the Doctor was some- 
what over-reserved ; he never went to the 
luncheons given frequently by the differ- 
ent members before meets. On days that 
luncheon was announced at this or that 
member’s house, the Doctor always picked 
us up at the covert-side. His magnificent 
riding and quiet reserve quite won us all 
at the start, and later, when we got to 
know him better, we found him to be a 
thoroughly well-informed man and charm- 
ing talker. Once started, he would talk 
about almost any subject in the world, if 
not with the depth of a learned man, with 
the freshness and vigor of a much-traveled 
one. There was one subject, however, 
which he refused to converse about; all 
leading questions, all roundabout manceu- 
vres were in vain. He absolutely refused 
to be led into saying anything about him- 
self. But after all, this was quite in keep- 
ing with his painful modesty in general. 

One afternoon, much to our surprise, 
the Doctor came to a meet accompanied 


by his brother. The latter did not follow 
straight by any means, but it was an easy 
run with plenty of road chances, and he 
had no trouble in being in at the finish. 
From that time on he hunted quite fre- 
quently. The Doctor usually inquired 
what country we were going to hunt, and 
chose the easy days for his brother. Fur- 
thermore, he always put him up on Mar- 
mion, which was by far the surest-footed 
of the four horses in his stable. The 
brother improved in his riding wonder- 
fully. He gained confidence in his horse 
and learned how to save him, but he did 
not seem to have the strength to stand a 
stiff pace for any distance. He appeared 
to have the Doctor’s fearlessness without 
the physical ability to back it up. He 
looked pale and anything but strong, and 
the Doctor seemed to be acting wisely 
when he picked out the easiest days and 
gave him the best horse. Socially the 
Doctor’s brother was even more reserved 
than the Doctor himself; he was positive- 
ly bashful and shy. He usually rode very 
near to the Doctor, and I think the latter 
humored him by taking a line far away 
from the rest of the field. At the finish 
he always sought the Doctor, if they had 
been separated, which was usually the 
case when the pace was stiff, and the two 
rode off together, never waiting for the 
customary “ breather.” 

The brother was not introduced to us. 
The Doctor half apologized by saying 
that he was rather peculiar about meet- 
ing people, and we thought nothing of 
it. It was rather a nuisance to have the 
Doctor lugged off after the finish, for he 
had got to be quite sociable, and we be- 
grudged the loss of his company on the 
slow ride to the kennels. 

The Doctor had never met any of the 
ladies of the Willow Brook. He had 
avoided, with great delicacy, all positions 
where the question of introducing him 
might arise. He seemed to appreciate 
fully that although his fine riding and 
gentlemanly behavior might make him 
welcome to follow with us, it could hardly 
demand an introduction to the ladies of 
the club. Owing to an accident, however, 
he was forced to introduce himself to two 
of them one afternoon, and this introduc- 
tion, unsought for by him, resulted in ma- 
terially changing his career: 

We had been hunting, one day, through 
the low country on the south side of the 
island. The run had been a short one, 
and the pace during the last fifteen min- 
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utes had been terrific. In their haste to 
be in, Mrs. R and Miss Blanc—we'll 
call them—who had ridden well up from 
the start, jumped their horses into a strip 
of deep mire. The poor animals floun- 
dered around and settled down to their 
bellies, while their riders stood helplessly 
by, covered with mud—for they had been 
thrown, of course. It was at this moment 
that the Doctor came up, and, dismount- 
ing, proceeded to pry the sorry steeds out 
of their uncomfortable position with rails 
and sundry boards procured from neigh- 
boring fences. The field, meanwhile, had 
passed on to the finish, following a line to 
the north, so that the Doctor was without 
aid in his extricating attempts. When he 
had at last succeeded in getting the hunt- 
ers upon firm ground, he found them so 
knock-kneed and: shaky in the joints from 
constant plunging and fright, as to be 
utterly unfit to be ridden. There was 
but one thing to do; he rode a mile and 
got atrap to take the ladies back to the 
kennels, while he followed slowly, leading 
their mud-smeared horses. 

This accidental introduction to Miss 
Blanc was the beginning of an acquaint- 
ance which ripened. rapidly. Conserva- 
tism likes conservatism. Miss Blanc was, 
above all things, a conservative girl—she 
was quite young—and the Doctor's re- 
serve helped keep alive a friendship which, 
with its chance beginning, would have or- 
dinarily died out at once. Before long it 
was noticeable that the Doctor was con- 
stantly at Miss Blanc’s side. At the start 
he always had a few words with her; if 
there was a check during the run he was 
very apt to draw up near her, and at the 
finish, if his brother was not out, he inva- 
tiably rode at least part of the way back 
to the kennels with her. If a member of 
the club had paid Miss Blanc the same 
attentions we would have thought nothing 
of it—they were not marked enough for 
that—but coming from the Doctor they 
were very noticeable. His interest had 
evidently been aroused by Miss Blanc as 
it had not been by any other member of 
the club. When talking to her all indif- 
ference left his manner, and his smooth, 
pale face showed an animation it had 
never worn before. It soon became very 
apparent, moreover, that Miss Blanc was 
not discouraging this rapidly growing in- 
terest on the Doctor’s part, and the out- 
come of the affair became the subject of 
considerable mental conjecture on the part 
ot a number of us. 
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The Doctor’s brother somewhat inter- 
fered with his attentions to Miss Blanc. 
When his brother rode, the Doctor nat- 
urally wished to give him his attention 
and go home with him at the finish, and 
yet he wished to be with Miss Blanc. He 
either had to drag his brother into the 
crowd the boy so much disliked, or forego 
Miss Blanc’s company. ‘The brother posi- 
tively insisted upon shunning us all, and, 
to make matters worse, persisted in going 
to almost every meet after the Doctor 
became acquainted with Miss Blanc. In 
addition to this, he persisted in riding 
harder than had been his custom, and 
throughout a run he hung close to the 
Doctor’s heels. His hard riding first 
called my attention to his strange behav- 
ior. I then noticed how he dogged the 
Doctor, and that he watched Miss Blanc 
with almost fierceness. The poor fellow 
was evidently very jealous of her, and I 
sincerely pitied the Doctor, for he seemed 
to do his very best to make his brother 
happy. I concluded that the boy was not 
quite right. 

The season lasted very late that fall. 
Jack Frost left the ground mellow for 
some time after Thanksgiving. One Sat- 
urday afternoon some fifteen of us assem- 
bled at Oldbury for the last run of the 
season. The air was cool and perfectly 
clear, the hounds could hardly be kept 
together, and the horses were in the air 
haif of the time. Everybody who ever 
rode in the pink wore it that afternoon. 
It was the last formal run, and there was 
a general feeling that the chances of in- 
formal runs were very slim, owing to the 
lateness of the season. The pack was 
cast in a piece of brush a mile to the east 
of Oldbury station, and after a moment of 
suspense, broken only by the little-heeded 
“Peek-eet-oop! Peek-eet-oop!” of the 
huntsman, and the dry cracking of the 
autumn brush, off they went. The Doc- 
tor, on Invincible, and his brother, on 
Marmion, started with us, riding a little to 
one side, as was their custom. Miss Blanc 
was up, superbly mounted, as usual, this 
time on a large gray mare, the best horse 
in Mrs. R ’s stable. 

We had a check very soon after the 
start, and as I overtook the pack (I had 
been left at a gate), I saw that the Doc- 
tor was, as usual, at Miss Blanc’s side. 
Instinctively I glanced at the Doctor’s 
brother. I started. I had never seen him 
look so. He was glaring at Miss Blanc 
with eyes fairly afire with anger; his 
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gaze was fixed, and his hands twitched, 
with impatience, the loose lines they held. 
The Doctor and Miss Blanc seemed un- 
conscious of the gaze turned towards 
them, and when the hounds took up the 
scent again they rode off together. The 
brother was left to pick out his own line 
and follow it. He pulled to the left of 
the Doctor and held a position close to 
him. After the check the pace was easy 
for a time—the scent had cooled. Miss 
Blanc and the Doctor seemed to be having 
a jolly time. It was an unusual thing for 
the Doctor to have anything like a merry 
mood —he was ordinarily too quiet — but 
to-day he was almost boisterous, laughing 
away and joking in the lightest vein im- 
aginable. Miss Blanc, too, was in the 
happiest of humors. She had a most 
captivating laugh, a well-restrained ripple, 
which came floating back to us again and 
again as something the Doctor said tickled 
her fancy. Meanwhile the Doctor’s brother 
looked as though he were about to tear 
both of them to pieces. He rode close 
behind the Doctor. The color had en- 
tirely left his face, and his paleness was 
made ghastly by a few spots of crimson 
on his lips —he had bitten his lip, in his 
anger, until it bled. 

The hounds disappeared behind a piece 
of wood ; their cry quickened and began 
to grow fainter. All hands perceived that 
the scent had freshened, and settled down 
to hard riding. We were soon flying along 
at a steeple-chase pace. 

I was too busily engaged keeping my 
own horse to his work to see exactly how 
it happened : the first thing I knew, In- 
vincible was on his nose and the Doctor on 
the ground ahead of him. It was a good, 
clean fall, and the Doctor was not disabled, 
for he scrambled to his feet and turned to 
seize his horse’s bridle, at the same time 
motioning to Miss Blanc, who had reined 
up, to goon, as he was unhurt. There was 
no need of his being in haste to catch his 
horse, for his brother had already caught 
Invincible’s bridle. The Doctor started to 
remount, but stopped. He had dropped 
his stick and turned back to find it. By 
this time I was almost up to him, and, as 
he searched the ground for his crop, I 
noticed that his brother leaned over and 
ran his hand across Invincible’s forehead, 
as if brushing off dirt or something the 
horse had picked up in his fall. Invinci- 
ble shook his head violently, and the Doc- 
tor’s brother ran his hand across his head 
again. By this time the Doctor had found 


his crop and was ready to mount. In an 
instant they were off. But Invincible acted 
strangely ; he shook his head from right to 
left and threw it into the air with loud 
snorts. I wondered at it, because he had 
not been badly shaken up in the fall—it was 
an easy let-down. The first fence we came 
to he leaped way clear and landed well; 
the second one balked him, but he got 
over. I think it was the third one—it may 
have been the fourth which stopped him 
short. I was riding some little distance 
behind the Doctor, and the rapidly weak- 
ening cry of the hounds proved conclu- 
sively that we were being left. The Doc- 
tor became impatient at the second refusal. 
At the third, I saw his brow contract—for 
I was up to him by this time—and his lips 
part from his clenched teeth as they had 
done the Sunday he gave us the lead “ lark- 
ing” on the edge of the Plains. The leap 
was not very high—a low four-railed fence 
—but it was made of fresh timber and 
looked unusually solid. Invincible still 
shook his head and snorted in fright or 
pain of some sort. The Doctor leaned 
way forward and lifted him with bit and 
spurs. He rose, but rose too close; the 
fence was unyielding, and the next instant 
horse and rider came down in a tangied 
mass on the other side. Neither moved. 

I was on the ground at once, and was 
soon joined by two or three stragglers who 
had lagged way behind. We managed to 
move the horse sufficiently to get the Doc- 
tor out. The moment I saw his face I 
knew that it was a very serious fall. As 
I lifted him, in order to put some brandy 
to his lips, I felt a tremor, and a glance 
showed that the poor Doctor was beyond 
the aid of brandy or anything else. He 
was dead ! 

An instant later I heard a voice at my 
elbow, and turning saw the startled face 
of the Doctor’s brother. I thought his 
large, strange dark eyes would burst from 
his head ; he trembled in every limb. 

“Is he badly hurt?” he asked in a very 
low tone. (I think it was the first time I 
ever had heard him speak.) 

“T fear he is,” I replied. 

Before I could prevent, he was down on 
his knees and had put his hand on the 
Doctor’s heart. He rose, his eyelids closed, 
he staggered for a moment, and then, steady- 
ing himself, recovered. 

“He had better be taken to the farm- 
house yonder. He is dead.” He spoke 
like a man controlling himself with a super- 
human effort. 
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We carried the Doctor to the farmhouse 
and summoned a physician, as a matter of 
course. He told us that the poor fellow’s 
neck was broken. The question at once 
arose as to what should be done, and we 
turned to see what his brother had to say. 
But his brother had disappeared ; nobody 
knew where he was or when he had left. 
It seemed very strange that he had gone 
away at such a moment. Two of the boys 
volunteered to go to the hunting-box and 
see if he was there. It was suggested that 
he had fled home, not knowing what to 
do. After the messengers who had offered 
to go in search of him had departed, and 
while we were waiting for their return, 
prompted by I know not what, I strolled 
across the field to where poor Invincible 
lay. He had not moved since his fall. His 
back was broken. Leaning over his head, 
I ran my handkerchief across his eyelids 
and looked at it. More or less matter 
had run out of his eyes and over the lids, 
a part of this adhered to my handkerchief, 
and mixed with it were a number of small 
red particles. A closer examination showed 
some of the same red grains dry, and it 
took but a moment to determine that they 
were grains of cayenne pepper. 

My suspicions had been well founded— 
the Doctor’s brother had rubbed pepper 
into Invincible’s eyes when he ran his hand 
across the horse’s forehead after the first 
fall. He had evidently intended to throw 
the Doctor out, so that he and Miss Blanc 
would be separated. He had little dreamed 
what his act would lead to, and remorse at 
the terrible result had probably driven him 
from his brother’s side now. I shuddered 
when I thought what agonies he must be 
suffering. Evidently he was not quite 
right. His morbidness amounted to in- 
sanity. Then the question arose as to 
whether I should make known my dis- 
covery. What good would it do? They 
would probably find out the boy’s insanity 
without my aid, and I disliked the duty of 
telling what I had seen. 

Not quite decided as to what course I 
ought to pursue, I turned back to the farm- 
house. Upon arriving there I found the 
boys standing around staring at each other 
in amazement. The delegates who had 
gone after the Doctor’s brother had re- 
turned and reported that he had been home, 
had said nothing about the Doctor’s death 
to the grooms, had changed his hunting 
clothes, and, with a big gripsack, had been 
driven to the 5:30 train from Aimstead 
to New York. The boys were naturally 
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astounded. They held a hurried consulta- 
tion and decided to take the body to the 
hunting-box, and then plan what to do as 
to finding his relatives. 

To my mind, the brother had become 
conscience-stricken, and in a frenzy had 
fled. I could not bring myself to tell what 
I knew. I did not see as it would do any 
good, and, if the truth must be admitted, I 
was very much afraid that my story would 
be doubted, and I be laughed at. 

We took the Doctor’s remains to his 
house. ‘The servants there were unable to 
tell us anything about Mr. Black’s sudden 
departure, or where we could find the Doc- 
tor’s relatives. The Doctor had hired 
Harry’s grooms and cook when he took 
the hunting-box. ‘The house was searched 
over for some clue to an address by which 
we could reach his friends, but not a hint 
could be found. I say not a hint—I am 
wrong. A small packet of letters, dated 
some twelve years back, and addressed to 
Andrew White, Esq., 13 Lansdowne Road, 
Dublin, was found, but the distance was so 
great, and the clue so slight, that we de- 
cided to have the Doctor buried in Aim- 
stead, and hunt up his friends afterwards, 
if possible. 

And so the Rev. Dr. Black was quietly 
buried. Then the question arose as to 
what would come of his effects; but this 
was soon settled. Harry had a claim which 
was just about covered by Marmion ; the 
two remaining horses were sold to pay the 
servants and small bills around. 

The Doctor was sincerely mourned in a 
way by the Willow Brook members. To 
be sure he had not entered into our lives 
to any great extent, but he was a decidedly 
clever man, and had been a bold and 
judicious rider. Although, as I say, he 
was in a way sincerely mourned, he would 
in all probability, in a comparatively short 
time, have been forgotten, had not a mys- 
tery hung about his antecedents, which was 
increased by the sudden disappearance of 
his brother. As it was, a number of us 
determined to ascertain, if possible, who his 
friends were. To me was given the least 
promising of a number of clues, but the 
one which proved to be the right one. I 
was to follow up the address on the packet 
of letters. 

According to our plan, I wrote several 
letters, one directed to Andrew White, 13 
Lansdowne Road; another to the person 
who lived at'13 Lansdowne Road, whoever 
he might be; another to the warden of a 
Dublin church, and a fourth to the Chief 
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of Police, Dublin. In each letter I inquired 
first for Andrew White ; then I asked if the 
person to whom the letter was sent knew 
anything about the Rev. Dr. Black. 

I had more faith in getting information 
from the Chief of Police than from any of 
the others, but I felt some delicacy about 
sending to him for information entirely out 
of the criminal line, so I enclosed a £5 
note “to cover the expenses of investiga- 
tion.” Iwas right in my conjecture. The 
only answer I got came from the Chief of 
Police some two months after I wrote. I 
do not think I was ever much more sur- 
prised in my life than I was at this letter. 
It was as follows : 


DuBLIn, Feb. 2, 188-. 


Dear Sir,—In answer to your inquiries 
concerning Andrew White and the Rev. 
Dr. Black, let me say they are one and the 
same person. Andrew White was the son 
of a respectable lithographer, who lived at 
13 Lansdowne Road. At the age of twenty 
he was arrested, tried and sentenced for 
forging from false copper-plates. Several 
years later, upon his release from prison, 
he went to Chester, England, where he got 
into some difficulty, and I was called upon 
for his Dublin history. About eight months 
ago the London authorities also sent to me 
for his history. They wanted him for the 
robbery of several country banks in the 
North of England. [See London 7Zimes, 
April 12.] Since then I have learned 
through Scotland Yard, in order to inform 
you, that they have traced him to America, 
but that they have not evidence enough to 
gethim. He isliving in Aimstead, a suburb 
of New York, under the name of the Rev. 
Dr. Black. 

Your obedient servant, 





Chief of Police. 


On a printed blank, which had been 
filled in, was a complete description from 
Scotland Yard of Andrew White, and it 
tallied exactly with the Rev. Dr. Black. 

The boys opened their eyes wide when I 
announced the results of my share of our 
investigation. One of them, a former ad- 
mirer of Miss Blanc, was for giving the 
whole story to the club, but wiser counsels 
prevailed, and we decided to keep the 
thing shady. 

The sudden departure of the Doctor’s 
brother still remained a mystery. To me 
it naturally had a double interest, but I had 
no more time to waste over the affair, and, 


for the moment at least, I pushed the whole 
thing away upon a mental shelf, where it 
would probably have remained forever had 
I not taken passage on the City of Mew 
York for Liverpool about a year after the 
reception of the Dublin letter containing 
the Doctor’s record. It was a bad season 
of the year to cross the ocean; the passen- 
ger list was small, and when I landed on 
the steamer’s deck I felt rather gloomy 
over the prospect. Upon going to the 
cabin for lunch, the first meal, I naturally 
glanced at the cards around me to see if by 
chance I had run across a friend who was 
not on the list. The cards at my right and 
at my left bore strange names, and I turned 
my eyes across the table. The card imme- 
diately opposite was turned part way 
towards me, and I had no trouble in read- 
ing Mrs. ANDREW WHITE. 

I had hardly time enough to blame my- 
self for the foolish thought that my pro- 
spective vis-a-vis might be connected with 
the Andrew White I knew about, when a 
slight, pale lady in mourning entered the 
cabin and seated herself in the chair 
opposite. 

I shall never forget my feelings as our 
glances met. Those dark, strangely restless 
eyes—those pale, delicate features, how in- 
expressibly sad, could not be mistaken. 
Mrs. Andrew White and the Doctor’s 
“brother” were one and the same person. 

I left the table before the other passen- 
gers were half through lunch. I could not 
eat. I was unable to tell whether she had 
recognized me or not. Should I speak to 
her? What could I do? It would be 
madness to charge her with having killed 
“the Doctor!” And yet, was it not my 
duty to do something? I had come to no 
decision when I went to dinner, wondering 
whether Mrs. Andrew White would be 


there. She was, but her seat had been 
changed. This was significant ; then she 
knew me. But upon looking about I saw 


that a dozen other passengers had changed 
their seats also. 

The days went on. Mrs. Andrew White 
never looked at me. She apparently 
looked at no one, and I could not see that 


she had even a nodding acquaintance with . 


any one on board. 

I decided that I could do nothing, even 
if I had the inclination, and I must admit 
I had o¢ the inclination. * In fact, I came 
to feel so sorry for the lonely, sad-faced 
woman that I half determined to speak to 
her, and without revealing myself, be her 
friend. I decided not to, however ; argu- 
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ing that should she discover who I was it 
would only add to her misery. 

We were about to land ; indeed, most of 
the passengers had gone. I had turned 
back for something, when I felt a person 
brush by me. I looked up. It was Mrs. 
White. She had stopped, and was looking 
straight at me. 

“You have been kind; I thank you,” 
she said, with an inclination of the head. 
The next instant she had disappeared 
down the gangway leading to the tender. 
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She had evidently known me during the 
whole voyage. That was the last I ever 
saw of her. 

Harry is on his feet financially, and is 
hunting again with as little success as ever. 
I do not go to see him as often as I used 
to. If he should ask me the reason of this 
I should have to admit, with more or less 


‘shame, that I am humoring a foolish senti- 


ment. The truth is, his hunting-box recalls 
too vividly the sad, pale face of Mrs. 
Andrew White. 





OLD BATTLES ON THE BASEBALL FIELD. 


BY HENRY CHADWICK. 


THE first regular professional baseball 
team ever established was that of the Cin- 
cinnati Club, under the management of 
Harry Wright, which went into practical 
operation in 1868. There had previously 
existed a phase of professionalism in the 
sharing of gate-money by the old Atlantic, 
Mutual, Eckford, Athletic and Philadelphia 
clubs, of Brooklyn, New York and Phila- 
delphia, but the Cincinnati Redstocking 
Nine, of 1868—twenty years ago—was the 
first regular salaried team, and from that 
year, therefore, may be dated the existence 
of professional ball-playing. Though the 
Redstockings, of Cincinnati, were defeated 
in 1868 by the Atlantic and Athletic clubs, 
from their last games, in October of that 
year, up to June, 1870, the Redstockings 
did not lose a single game, their career on 
the field during the season of 1869 stand- 
ing as “the best on record” of any pro- 
fessional club in the country from that 
year to this. The champion team of Cin- 
cinnati, during 1869, included Asa Brainard 
and Douglas Allison as the battery — 
pitcher and catcher — with Gould, Sweasy 
and Waterman on the bases; George 
Wright as shortstop and Leonard, Harry 
Wright and McVey in the out-field. This 
team was trained for the season’s campaign 
of 1869 as no other team had ever been 
before; and the result was an exceptional 
success. It led to the establishment of reg- 
ular salaried teams in place of the semi- 


professional nines which had previously 
existed. The Redstockings began their 
notable campaign of 1869 with four vic- 
tories in May. In June they played twenty 
games, and these victories included those 
over the Atlantic, Mutual, Eckford and 
Irvington club nines, of New York and 
vicinity, and the Athletics of Philadelphia, 
then the leading Eastern teams of the 
country. In July they woneight games; 
in August, nine ; in September, eight ; in 
October, six, and finished up with two in 
November. In all they played fifty-seven 
games, of which they won fifty-six, one 
game being a drawn match, viz., that with 
the visiting Haymakers’ nine, of Troy, at 
Cincinnati, marked by a score of 17 to 17. 
Besides these regular club matches they 
played six games with picked nines. The 
highest score made in any one game was 
in that with the Buckeye nine, of Cincin- 
nati, in which the score stood at 103 to 8. 
Three games were marked by a score of 
80 runs and over for the Cincinnatis ; 
three by 7o runs and over; three by 60 
and over, and seven by over 50 runs. The 
smallest score they made in a match was 
that in their game with the Mutual nine, 
on the old Union Grounds, Brooklyn, in 
which the score was 4 to 2 only. This 
contest proved to be the turning-point in 
their career in 1869, and it was the basis 
of their financial success during the re- 
mainder of the season. The score of this 
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match game, which was the talk of the 
whole fraternity at the time, is as follows: 




















CINCINNATI. |T R 2 |2 Aje|; muTuaL. |T R|BJO|A/E 
—__—_——_|—|—|-|-|-|- —|-| \— 
G. Wright, ss.) 5 1} 1) 3) 8 1//C. Hunt, If..| 4) 0} of 2} 0} o 
Gould, rb...... 4, 0} 0/12) o| o|/Hatfield, 2b.| 4) 0} 0} 4] 2| 1 
Waterm’n, 3b.) 4) 1} o 1/ 5| 2|)|E. Mills, rb.} 4| 0] 3] 8] o! o 
Allison, c....... o} 2! 4) o| 2|//R. Hunt, cf.) 5) 1| 1] 5] 0] o 
H. Wright, cf.| 4) 0| 0] o| 0} 0} Swandel, 3b.| 4) 0} 1] 2] o| 2 
Leonard, If....| 4| 0} 0} 2) o| 1/C. Mills, c...} 4] 0] 1] 4) 0} 4 
Brainard, "ee | 4 1} 11 0 1| o Eggler,ss....| 4! 0] 1] 1] 3) 4 
Sweasy, 2b nem 4 1! 21 4 2| o Walters, p....| 4) 0] of 1 2) 1 
McVey, rf.....| 4 0| 1] 1) 0} o||McMahon,rf} 4! | 1} Oo} oO} o 

j—|—|—|—|—|— —| | |} | 
37\ 4| 7/27/16| 6 137] 2| 8l27] 7\x2 
INNINGS. 
Sg ks Se ee 10100000 2-4 
a a ee er ©00000018 I-2 


Earned runs, Cincinnati, 1; Mutual, 2. 
errors, Cincinnati, 3; Mutua’ 

Umpire, Charles Walker, ei the Active Club. Time of 
Game, 2 hours. 


First base by 


Of these two teams not a single player 
is now in service in the field. Of the Cin- 
cinnati nine, Harry Wright is the veteran 
manager of the League Club of Philadel- 
phia; George Wright is at the head of the 
Boston sporting-goods house of Wright & 
Ditson ; Allison is a clerk in Washington ; 
Brainard runs a billiard saloon in Denver, 
Colorado ; McVey is in business in Cali- 
fornia ; Leonard is a member of the New- 
ark, N. J., Cricket Club; Gould resides 
in Cincinnati, and Sweasy in Newark. I 
don’t know where Waterman is. Of the 
Mutuals, the Hunt brothers are butchers 
in Fulton Market, New York; John Hat- 
field is a bookmaker and poolseller in St. 
Louis ; Swandell still resides in Brooklyn ; 
Walters owns a saloon in Newark ; Charley 
Mills is dead, and Ed. Mills, I believe, is a 
resident of Newark. McMahon is the 
keeper of a dance-house in New York. 

The day after the Cincinnatis won their 
noteworthy victory over the Mutuals they 
whipped the Atlantics by 32 to 10, on the 
old Capitoline Grounds. Then they pol- 
ished off the Eckfords on the Union 
Grounds, by 24 to 5 ; captured the Irving- 
tons, near Newark, by 20 to 4; then went 
to Philadelphia and beat the Athletics by 
27 to 18; the Olympics by 22 to 11, 
and the Keystones by 45 to 30. Follow- 
ing up their Eastern triumphs, they took in 
the Marylands, at Baltimore, by 47 to 7; 
then visited Washington and defeated the 
Nationals by 24 to 8, and the Olympics by 
16 to 5, and then went home to play re- 
turn matches with visiting clubs. In 
August they visited St. Louis and San 
Francisco, defeating the Unions, of St. 
Louis, by 70 to g. In “Frisco” they 
whipped the Eagles and Pacifics twice 
each and the Atlantics once, the latter by 
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76to 5. On their return they played the 
Omaha nine, winning by 65 to 1, and finally 
finished up in Cincinnati by defeating the 
visiting Athletics and Mutuals. In their 
fifty-seven regular matches they scored 
2,389 runs to 574. It is worthy of note 
that Manager Harry Wright, with his 
team, traveled during 1869 over éen thous- 
and miles—the exact distance was 10,879 
miles—and this was done without a single 
accident, though they traveled by rail and 
steamboat over the risky routes of the 
South and West of twenty years ago. 
During this remarkable campaign they 
played before an aggregate of one hundred 
and seventy-nine thousand people. 

As I before stated, during the period 
from October, 1868, to June, 1870, they 
did not meet with a single defeat. But it 
was not within the possibilities of so un- 
certain a game as baseball that victory 
could perch upon their banners for two 
successive seasons, and, consequently, in 
1870 they met with their first reverse, and 
the event proved to be one of the most 
noteworthy in the annals of baseball. 

The Cincinnati team, in June, 1870, 
visited Brooklyn again, and after taking 
the Mutuals into camp on the Union 
Grounds, they visited the Capitoline 
Grounds the next day, and began their 
eventful contest with the Atlantics. Every- 
thing was propitious for an attractive 
game. The weather was favorable, the 
field in good condition, and the home 
team stronger than they were the previous 
season. The home battery comprised Zet- 
tlin and Ferguson ; with Start, Pike and 
Charley Smith on the bases; Dick Pearce 
at short-field, and Chapman, George Hall 
and McDonald in the out-field. Charley 
Mills acted as umpire, and the crowd 
which passed through the gates exceeded 
nine thousand people. Ferguson won the 
toss, sent the Cincinnatis to the bat, and at 
three p. M., the field having been cleared, 
the contest began. George Wright, Alli- 
son and Harry Wright led off with base 
hits, and, aided by a wild throw in, two 
runs were scored, the Atlantics being finely 
fielded out for a blank. In the second in- 
nings sharp field support of the pitching 
prevented run-getting on either side, but 
in the third a telling hit by George Wright, 
assisted by an error of Ferguson’s, enabled 
the visitors to add a single to their score, 
and, as the Atlantics were again retired for a 
blank, one-third of the game ended with 
the score of 3 to o in favor of the visitors. 
In the fourth inning the home team, after 
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retiring the visitors for a blank, got in 
their first run, through safe hits by Start 
and Ferguson, and aided by errors by 
Gould and Waterman another run was 
added, and the contest now began to get 
exciting. When the fifth innings ended, 
the score stood at 3 to 2 only, and now 
every movement of the players began to 
be watched with eager interest. Quite a 
breeze of excitement was created in the 
fifth innings, owing to a dispute on a de- 
cision of the umpire’s. Mills called a ball 
before it had passed the home-plate, and 
on this called ball being hit a base was 
run. Mills held to his decision on the 
called ball being dead as to the batsman 
being not out, but allowed the base-runner, 
who had run on the hit, to take the base 
he had made. This decision Harry dis- 
puted, and both the captains finally left 
the point to me to decide, and I sent the 
base-runner back to his base on the dead 
ball, and the dispute ended. 

In the sixth innings the Atlantics made 
an old-time rally at the bat, after blanking 
their adversaries, and, getting in two runs, 
took the lead in the game by 4 to 3. The 
shouts from the now excited crowd, which 
followed Joe Start’s scoring of the second 
run, might have been heard blocks off. It 
was now time for the Redstockings to 
rally, and they did it handsomely, they 
getting in two runs from safe hits by 
Brainard, Sweasy and George Wright, and 
taking the lead by 5 to 4, the Atlantics 
failing to score in their seventh innings. 
In the eighth innings, owing to a wild 
throw home by McVey, Smith, who had 
earned third base, ran home, making the 
tie run amidst another storm of applause. 
Now came the ninth innings, and never 
before had there been so excited a crowd 
of spectators on the Capitoline Grounds 
as there were just at this time. The score 
stood at 5 to 5, and it was anybody’s 
game. The Cincinnatis went in to their 
ninth innings feeling rather doubtful as to 
the final result, but when Sweasy opened 
with a base hit things looked more promis- 
ing. But through fine fielding by Pike the 
side retired without a run, and now the 
Atlantics went in to win. A single run 
was all they wanted, but it was hard to get. 
Ferguson, Zettlin and Hall went to the 
bat, and all three were disposed of without 
either reaching first base, and the ninth 
innings ended in a drawn game—s to 5. 
Now it was that the Atlantics wanted to 
end the game then and there, one of the 
club directors requesting Ferguson to get 
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Harry Wright to consent toa draw. But 
Harry declined. The rules at that time 
admitted of a draw under such circum- 
stances, if the two captains consented to 
it, but not otherwise. During the discus- 
sion most of the Atlantic players had gone 
to their room and taken off their uniform, 
fully content with their success in making 
the game a draw; but as Harry Wright 
demanded the continuation of the game 
or a victory by default, they had to come 
out on the field again, and after a while 
play was resumed and the tenth innings 
was begun. At this time the impression 
among the majority of the spectators was 
that the Reds would ultimately win, but 
after play had been continued and the 
tenth innings had seen both sides retire 
for blanks, a hopeful feeling prevailed 
favorable to the final success of the At- 
lantics. It was in this tenth innings that 
the Cincinnatis escaped defeat by a splen- 
did piece of strategic play by George 
Wright. The Cincinnatis had drawn a 
blank in their innings, and two of the 
Atlantics had reached first and second 
bases safely after one man was out, when 
Smith popped up an easy fly-ball, which 
George Wright put up his hands to catch, 
both the base-runners— Pearce and Mc- 
Donald—remaining on their bases, feeling 
sure that the catch would be made. George, 
seeing this, promptly bent down as the ball 
fell and let it touch the ground, when he 
picked it up, threw it sharply to Water- 
man, at third-base, and the latter, touch- 
ing the base, promptly threw the ball to 
Sweasy, and the result was that Pearce 
and McDonald were both forced out on a 
double-play. Though it was against the 
home team the crowd could not help ap- 
plauding the pretty play which ended a 
promising innings for the Atlantics. Now 
came the eleventh innings, and it was in 
this that the Atlantics finally triumphed. 
The Reds went to the bat, got in two runs, 
and took the lead by 7 to 5, and then came 
the culminating point of the contest. It 
was the Atlantics’ time to rally, and they 
did it handsomely. Smith led off with a 
safe hit, and, on a wild pitch, reached 
third base -.Then Start hit a safe ball to 
the out-field, which sent Smith home and 
gave Joe his first easily, But McVey was 
hindered from fielding the ball in by one 
of the club people, and on this Start 
reached third, and in Ferguson’s hit to 
Sweasy, which he muffed, Start scored the 
tie run, and: up went hats and caps, and 
the cheers and applause were greater than 
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ever. Zettlin now came to the bat, and he 
got his base by Gould’s error, Ferguson— 
who ran for Zettlin—reaching second on 
the hit, through Sweasy’s muff of the ball 
Gould threw to him, and seeing that the 
ball was not in hand, Ferguson took the 
chances and ran for home, and, by another 
error, the winning run was made, the At- 
lantics securing the victory by 8 to 7, after 
an eleven-innings contest, amidst a degree 
of excitement never before equaled at a 
ball-match in Brooklyn. The full score is 
as follows : 
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CINCINNATI. |r R|B/O/A|E T/R|BIO|AJE 
G. Wright, ss.| 6 2| 2| 2) 4] 1|| Pearce, ss....| 5)2] 3] 1) 2] 0 
Gould, 1b...... 6| o} o} 9} oO} 2|| Smith, 3b....] 6) 2] 2) 2) of x 
Waterman, 3b} 5) 0} 2| 3) 4] 3}| Start, rb...... 6] 3] 3\14] o] o 
Allison, c...... 51 2| 5} 0} 1|| Chapman, If} 6/0] 0} 2/ o} o 
H.Wright, cf.| 5; o 1 3| 0] oj] Ferguson, c.| 5) 1] 2] 4] o] 4 
Leonard, If....| 5} 0} o| 2| o| o|| Zettlin, p....} 5|0) 0] 2) 1] 0 
Brainard, p....| 5) 2| 1| 0] 1| 3|| G. Hall, cf..] 5}0] o| 3} oj 1 
Sweasy, 2b....| 5! 2 3| 7| 5| 2 L. Pike, 2b..| 5} 0} 1] 3) 6] x 
McVey, rp....| 5) 0 o| 2| o} of] McDonaldrf| 4/0] 1] 2/ o} 2 
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INNINGS. 
Cincinnati - 2010002000 2-7 
Atlantic. ......00020202100 3-8 
Earned runs: Cincinnati, 2; Atlantic, 3. First base by 
errors: Cincinnati, 4; Atlantic, 5. 
Umpire—Charles Mills. Time, 2h. 50m. 


Of the Atlantic Club participants in this 
great victory, Lip Pike is the only one who 
was still in the field last season, he playing 
once or twice in the Metropolitan games. 
Ferguson is now the leading umpire of the 
fraternity; Chapman is the successful man- 
ager of the Buffalo Club’s team. Dick 
Pearce was also an umpire last season, 
and likely to be a regular umpire again 
this year. Joe Start has retired from the 
diamond and keeps a saloon in Hartford, 
Conn. Charley Smith is a farmer on Long 
Island; Zettlin is a clerk in the Brooklyn 
City Department ; George Hall quietly at- 
tends to his business as an engraver in 
Brooklyn, and McDonald died in Brooklyn 
several years ago. Charley Mills, the um- 
pire in the match, is dead. We have had 
exciting contests on the ball-field since 
then, but nothing played before 1870 ever 
equaled this match in the excitement it 
created in Brooklyn. The effect of the 
defeat was to lose the Cincinnatis their 
prestige of victory, and the same year they 
lost the season’s championship to the 
Chicago team by two successive defeats 
out of a series of three games. 


HE AND SHE. 


“Ir I were king,” he said, 
“And you were just a lowly beggar maid, 
With my strong hand I'd lift you to my side 
And crown you queen; and in the great king’s bride 
Men would not know, 
Or would forget, the beggar maid.” 


“Tf I were queen,” she said, 
“And you, a careless, wandering minstrel, strayed 
To my fair court, I’d set you on the throne ; 
And being there, the greatest king e’er known, 
I would kneel down 
And serve you as your maid.” 





Elizabeth Bisland. 
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BIG GAME HUNTING IN THE WILD WEST. 
BY THE LATE BRIGADIER-GENERAL RANDOLPH B. MARCY, U.S. A. 


Author of ‘* Prairie I'raveler,’’ ‘‘ Thirty Years’ Army Life on the Border,” ‘ Bolter Reminiscences,”’ etc. 
VET. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN GOATS AND SHEEP. 


.Y far the rarest mammal in America, with 
the exception of the musk-ox, is, probably, 
the mountain goat. 

Its range is so circumscribed and so dif- 
ficult of access to the naturalist or hunter, 
that its peculiarities and habits have been 
less observed or understood than those of 
any other game quadruped (excepting the 

musk-ox) upon this continent. 

It is herbivorous; selecting its pastur- 
age upon the loftiest and most inaccess- 
ible mountain peaks, where, in security, it 
crops the tender herbage contiguous to 
the perennial snows, and never descends 
to the lower valleys unless it be during 
the severest winter weather, when the deep 
snows cover its food upon the mountain 
tops and compels it to seek subsistence 
in the sheltered valleys, where it is hunted by the Indians, and occasionally with con- 
siderable slaughter. 

Rocky Mountain goats are seldom gregarious, but roam in groups of four or five, 
and are so suspicious and watchful in their proclivities that it is difficult to approach 
them, unless they happen to be near cover. And, as their pasture-grounds generally 
border precipitous bluffs, if wounded by the hunter they are very likely to run or 
fall among rocks or into deep chasms where they are lost or cannot be reached. 

Indeed, before hunting them I was assured by a veteran mountaineer that within 
his experience he had been unable to secure more than about one-tenth of those he 
had killed. 

The range of this mountaineer extends from Northern Montana, through the 
western part of Oregon and Washington Territory, into Alaska and British Colum- 
bia, as far as the head of Mackenzie’s River, and, before the Canadian Pacific Railroad 
was completed that far, they were quite abundant around the head-waters of the Sas- 
katchewan River, in the vicinity of some of the Hudson Bay trading-posts. There 
are a few of these animals still remaining in the mountains around the head-waters of 
Sun River, above Fort Shaw, as well as upon the mountains bordering other tributaries 
of the Missouri, and some can be found near the head of Bitter Root River, where I 
hunted in 188s. 

They are about the size of the domestic goat, and some of their propensities are 
analogous to those of that animal. They are both addicted to climbing upon rocky 
localities and are very sure-footed, but in most other respects they are different — in 
instincts, habits and appearance. 

Several distinguished physiologists have classed this goat as belonging to the 
genus Capra; but more recent examinations have induced some naturalists to believe 
that in all its essential features and affinities it is an antelope, pertaining to the genus 
Aplocerus, which may be a correct scientific classification, but in its habits, features 
and affinities it differs materially from the prong-horned antelope of our prairies. 
The goat, for instance, has a much heavier, longer and finer double coating of silky 
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wool, its horns are permanent and solid, 
while those of the antelope are deciduous ; 
its figure and the contour of its head and 
body are as unlike as possible. 

The mountain variety have short stocky 
legs, with feet admirably adapted to their 














ROCKY MOUNTAIN GOAT. 


alpine habitats, as they are provided with 
rubber-like soles or pads that are tough 
and elastic, somewhat like the frogs in 
horses’ hoofs, which do not wear off and 
become flat, but permanently retain their 
convexity, which, with the tough, horny, but 
elastic exterior edge of the hoof, accom- 
modates itself to the irregularities in rocky 
surfaces, and enables them to grip and 
hold on to the smoothest and most verti- 
cal slopes without slipping or falling. 

They have an outer fleece of long, pen- 
dent, soft hair, and under this is a short, 
close coat of a silky texture, which is said 
to equal in fineness that of the Cashmere 
goat, and both coverings are as pure white 
as new-fallen snow, without the slightest 
intermingling of color. 

Their horns are persistent, only about 
five inches long and one inch in diameter 
at the base, corrugated about half way 
from the head, and terminating in a smooth 
sharp-curved point, the whole coal black. 

Although this animal has been known to 
the Hudson Bay Company’s people for two 
hundred years, yet, in accordance with their 
exclusive policy of keeping all information 
concerning affairs within the vast area of 
their jurisdiction from the knowledge of 
the ‘rest of the world, they have paid but 
little attention to natural history or any- 





thing else save the acquisition of the 
enormous profits resulting from their fur 
traffic, which for one hundred and ten 
years amounted to one hundred per cent. 
per annum upon the par value of their 
stock. 

- According to Sir John Richardson they 
did, however (probably with the anticipa- 
tion of enhancing the value of their assets), 
shortly after their first trading-post was 
established upon the Columbia River, send 
the wool of this goat to an expert for ex- 
amination, under the direction of the Wer- 
nerian Society, of Edinburgh, and it was 
reported as being of great fineness and 
superior to that of the domestic sheep, in 
that it was wholly and uniformly fine, 
while that of the sheep was various in 
quality and texture on different parts of 
the same individual. 

The first authentic account we had of 
the mountain goat was furnished by Lewis 
and Clarke, after their return from their 
wonderful exploratory journey to the Pa- 
cific Ocean, in 1804-5. They reported 
that the animal was found in many moun- 
tain localities, but in greater numbers upon 
the Pacific coast ranges passing the Colum- 
bia between the falls and the rapids. 

The goat is doubtless the most fearless 
mammalian climber of the mountains. 

Audubon says of him: “He wanders 
over the most precipitous rocks, and 
springs with great activity from crag to 
crag, feeding on the grasses, plants and 
mosses of the mountain sides, and seldom 
or never descends to the luxuriant valleys, 
like the Big Horn. 

“He indeed resembles the wild goat of 
Europe, and is very difficult to procure. 
Now and then the hunter, after fatiguing 
and hazardous efforts, may reach a spot 
from whence his rifle will send a ball into 
the unsuspecting goat. Then he rises 


from his hands and knees, and taking - 


deadly aim pulls the trigger, and at the 
crack of his rifle he sees the goat, in expir- 
ing struggles, reach the verge of a dizzy 
height and roll over and over, and dis- 
appear in a cloud of dust into the yawn- 
ing abyss beneath, where a day’s journey 
around the gorge would hardly suffice to 
bring an active man to where the bruised 
quarry lies.” 

For several years I heard so much about 
the difficulties of finding’and stalking the 
rare and wary mountain goat, that my am- 
bition was incited to attempt adding one 
of these animals to my stock of trophies, 
and I resolved to take advantage of the 
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STALKING THE 


first favorable opportunity that presented 
for gratifying this fervent aspiration. 

In 1885, two friends, who were ardent 
sportsmen and had hunted with me several 
seasons in the Rocky Mountains, joined 
me, and about the first of September we 
left New York for Montana, via St. Paul 
and the Northern Pacific Railroad, and 
after crossing the “Great Continental Di- 
vide” above Helena, stopped at Missoula, 
a thriving town of about 2,500 people, near 
which there is a garrisoned post called 
Fort Missoula. 

We were received here most kindly by 
the officers, who did all in their power to 
make our stay pleasant, and gave us all the 
information and assistance they could to 
aid us in our contemplated excursion into 
the mountains, and one of the officers, 
Lieutenant Thompson, a capital hunter 
and a most agreeable gentleman, was kind 
enough to offer to join our little party. 

After enjoying the hospitality of the of- 
ficers at that most delightful post, and 
making all preparations for a comfortable 
mountain excursion, we started out from 
the fort and traveled for two days up the 
Bitter Root Valley, which was quite densely 
settled by farmers, who produced abun- 
dant crops. When we reached a point 
where the mountains approached near the 
river and presented some quite lofty ranges 


MOUNTAIN GOAT, 


and peaks, the summits of which were 
capped with perpetual snow, we pitched 
our tents upon the river bank near the 
base of the mountains, on the summits of 
which our guide (a very respectable citizen 
of Missoula) informed us we would be tol- 
erably certain to find goats and other large 
game. 

The Bitter Root River at our camp was 
about eighty yards wide, with clear cold 
water, which issued from the adjacent 
snowy mountains and flowed with a swift 
current over a rocky bed that looked so 
favorable for trout that two of the party 
took out their tackle and proceeded to the 
rapids, from whence they returned in a 
short time with their creels filled with 
beautiful speckled trout of a large size, 
which had risen to their flies with most 
gratifying avidity and afforded a substan- 
tial addition to our larder. 

The following morning we forded the 
river and drove to the outlet of a large 
cafion, in which we were to make our first 
efforts to find the mountain goats. 

Our packing equipage was all overhauled 
and put in order that night, and early the 
next morning, after several of our unbroken 
broncos had balked, kicked and “ bucked” 
for some time and not succeeding in extri- 
cating themselves from the tightly girthed 
apporahoes, had by suspending then their 
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antics and beginning to graze, signified 
their willingness to give up the contest 
and go ahead, we started out, leaving a 
proper guard with the wagons. 

Our route through the cajion led us over 
an exceedingly rough, rocky and tortuous 
Indian trail, along near the banks of a 
rapid, clear stream, which was shut in on 
both sides by elevated mountains, rising 
nearly vertically from their bases to an al- 
titude of many hundred feet, scme of them 
capped with perpetual snow, and it was 
near these white-caps that the guide ex- 
pected to find the goats, but we did not 
discover any during the first day. 

We bivouacked that night in the gorge, 
and the following morning continued on 











espied, near the summit of a very lofty 
mountain, three goats that were grazing 
along near the snow-line, but they soon 
moved off from us over the crest of the 
sierra, and as their position was so difficult 
of access, in consequence of the abrupt in- 
tervehing slope of the mountain, we did not 
think it worth while to attempt the ascent. 

Once after this we saw two others, which 
two gentlemen of the party, going in dif- 
ferent directions, undertook to reach by 
resorting to zigzag courses in scaling the 
steep acclivities. 

One of them succeeded in getting a shot 
and killed his goat, but it rolled down the 
mountain over the rough and jagged rocks 
so far that when he found it, after a long 








OUR PARTY IN CAMP WATCHES OUR ASCENT. 


up the stream for several miles, when we 
heard an elk call in advance of us, and 
two of the party hurried on, and in a few 
minutes we heard two shots, which on 
reaching the place we ascertained were 
fired by the men ahead, who had killed a 
large bull elk ; and this was the only large 
game we met with that day. 

On the following morning, however, we 


search, the body was so much mutilated 
that he did not think it worth preserving. 

In returning to our permanent camp the 
next day, as I passed by the place where 
we had hung the elk meat, I saw upon the 
tree a pine-martin, which I shot ; and as this 
was the first time I had ever met with one 
of these animals in the woods I was very 
glad to place it among my trophies. 
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We returned to camp after a hard ride 
the following day, not at all satisfied with 
the result of our extremely laborious ex- 
cursion. 

After this we moved our permanent 
camp to the outlet of another very long 
cafion, in which our guide was of. the 
opinion we might be more successful than 
we had been in the other. 

Mr. B , one of our companions, was 
not well enough to make another rough 
jaunt at this time, but Dr. Seward, of 
Orange, N. J., and myself resolved to try 
the new cafion, and after getting our packs 
in proper order we set out with the guide 
and two soldiers up the tortuous windings 
of a narrow defile similar to that in the 
other cafion, but the ground more broken 
and difficult to traverse. 

-After about five miles we arrived near a 
small lake, where we saw some elk tracks, 
tolerably fresh, and stopped to lunch. 

Shortly afterwards two country boys rode 
up, One about eighteen and the other prob- 
ably fourteen years old. It appeared they 
had come out for a hunt, and seeing our 
tracks had followed on to join our party. 
They were bright, hardy fellows, armed 
with magazine rifles, and mounted upon 
good ponies. 

As they came up the eldest boy said to 
me, “ Where are you fellers.going?” I 
replied : “We fellers are about making an 
excursion into these Alpine sierras for the 
purpose of bagging a few of those wary 
quadrupeds, the American chamois. _ Per- 
mit me to ask where you fellers are bound ; 
are you also out on a sporting excursion?” 
To which the youngest made the abbre- 
viated response of ‘ You bet, ole pop!” 

We did not invite them to join our 
party, but they continued on with us all 
the afternoon, and when we stopped to 
encamp for the night they also made their 
fire near us. 

We had been in camp but a few minutes 
when our attention was drawn to three 
white spots near the summit of a lofty 
mountain spur directly in front of our 
camping-place, and on looking at them 
with a glass we discovered they were three 
white mountain goats, quietly grazing near 
the snow. Whereupon I resolved to make 
the attempt of reaching them, although it 
was then near sundown, and they were at 
least 2,000 feet above us. Accordingly, I 
directed the guide-to leave his rifle behind 
and go with me, and in five minutes we 
were ascending the base of the acclivity, 
through trees and brush, toward the white 
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spots, and after we had made about one- 
third the distance they appeared more like 
live animals, and shortly afterwards we 
could see them plainly walking around 
while feeding. 

When we reached the timber line we 
were about half-way up to them, but from 
this line the face of the mountain was 
bare and rocky, with here and there a few 
fissures or broken inequalities affording 
some little cover, but the slopes were so 
abrupt and smooth that we could not walk 
while standing upon our feet, and were 
obliged to crawl along upon our hands 
and‘ knees. This method of stalking we 
found not only tardy but extremely irk- 
some, as we were so much exposed that we 
had to carry our heads and bodies as near 
as possible to the rocks, in order to screen 
ourselves from the goats. 

Besides, the altitude of our position was 
then so great that I found it difficult to 
breathe the attenuated atmosphere unless 
we moved very slow and halted often to 
relieve our breathing. 

We continued on, however, until at 
length the goats seemed to have finished 
their suppers and laid themselves down 
upon the rocks for a séesta, after which we 
were not so much exposed to their obser- 
vation, and in a few minutes, by cautious 
crawling, we succeeded in getting within 
moderate rifle range, I in advance and the 
guide directly behind me; but too much 
out of breath at that instant to hold my 
rifle steadily, 1 motioned the guide to keep 
quiet until I had recovered a little, when, 
taking deliberate aim at the most distant 
one that had likely got the wind of us and 
was running away, I fired, but shot over 
him. ‘ 

I then turned the other barrel upon the 
next and shot it through the body, and 
quickly reloading shot the third ; both the 
last staggered for a moment, then tumbled 
over and rolled down the mountain out of 
sight. The guide, at the last shot, slapped 
me on the shoulder, with the exclamation 
of “ Hurrah for you; General!” Indeed 
I think he was fully as much if not more 
gratified at my success than I was myself. 

We then took the trail of the two wound- 
ed goats, which were when shot some dis- 
tance apart, and followed them down the 
mountain by the blood for about 200 
yards, where we found them lying as evenly 
side by side as if they had been placed 
there by hand. 

After disemboweling and hanging them 
up in a tree we hurried down to the camp, 
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where we fortunately arrived just at dusk. 
If we had been much later we would have 
found it difficult to descend the abrupt, 
slippery mountain after dark. 

The Doctor and soldiers had, with their 
glasses, watched all our movements, even to 
the hanging the carcasses upon the tree. 

Early the next morning the soldiers and 
the oldest boy hunter climbed up and 
brought the sheep into camp, and their 
heads and skins are now in my trophy- 
room at Orange. 

We ate some of the meat, but did not 
find it very palatable—nothing like as 
savory as the flesh of the mountain sheep 
or antelope. 

In one of the reports upon explorations 
for the Pacific Railroad it is stated that the 
white goat of the Rocky Mountains is, in 
all essential features and affinities, a true 
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antelope, having little in common with 
animals of the type of the domestic goat 
beyond what belongs to all ruminants of 
its family. Their jet-black, polished horns, 
upon both sexes, are small, short and un- 
cinated, like those of their diminutive 
brethren of the Alps, the chamois, which, 
in fact, seem to connect the genus with 
the American antelope. 

Major Long, in a communication to the 
Philadelphia Agricultural Society, said : 
“The mountain goat inhabits that portion 
of the Rocky Mountains between the 48th 
and 68th parallels of latitude.” 

Godman, in his natural history, says: 
“They are found in great numbers about 
the head-waters of the North Fork of the 
Columbia, also near the sources of the 
Marias, or Muddy, and on the Saskatc ae 
wan and Athabasca rivers.’ 





Five distinct species of wild sheep have 
been recognized by naturalists as having 
their habitats within the different lofty 
mountain ranges of the world, namely: 
the Argali (Ovis ammon, Linn.), of Asia ; 
the Corsican Moufflon (Ovis musimon, Pal.); 
the African variety (Ovis tragelephus, Cuv.); 
the Burrhal (Ovis durrhel) of the upper 
Himalayas, and the American Big Horn, 
or Rocky Mountain Sheep, sometimes 
called the “Cimmeron” (Ovis montana, 
Cuv.), which is indigenous exclusively to 
our continent. 

In this paper I only propose to present 
facts concerning the habits and peculiari- 
ties of the last-named species, with which 
my extended practical experience has made 
me thoroughly acquainted. 

In view, however, of the coincident fact 
that the Argali of Siberia seems to approxi- 
mate more nearly to the American Big 
Horn than any other foreign species, a 
brief notice of some of the most prominent 
characteristics of that animal appear im- 
portant in this connection. 

It is described by naturalists as being a 
conspicuously majestic and beautiful ani- 
mal, nearly as large as an ox, with horns 
four feet in length and nineteen inches in 
circumference at the base, and other pro- 
portions of corresponding magnitude and 
symmetry. 

Its strength, agility and fleetness are said 
to be astonishing for so large an animal. 

Its feeding grounds are near the sum- 
mits of the loftiest mountain ranges, and 
svyhen disturbed it makes for the most broken 
anU inaccessible crags, over which it skips 


with marvelous ease and celerity, where 
the hunter finds great difficulty in follow- 
ing it. 

It is very true these characteristic traits 
assimilate very closely with those of the 
American Big Horn, but the latter ani- 
mals do not always ascend to the tops of 
the higher mountains for their pasturage, 
as has been represented. Indeed, they 
generally graze in lower locations, as I will 
presently show. 


The color of the adult ram is in the 


autumn a dark, rich brown, while that of 
the ewe is a lighter rufous grey, both sexes 
having a white disk upon the rump. 











THE AMERICAN BIG HORN, OR ROCKY MOUNTAIN SHFFP. 
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Horns are common to both male and 
female ; they are transversely corrugated, 
and supported upon osseous piths or bases 
of exceeding tenacity and hardness, which 
gives them great strength for their but- 
ting encounters, and when they strike 
together in their fierce battles the sharp 
sonorous detonations can be heard for 
great distances. 

Some have supposed that the bruises 
often found upon the front of the horns 
of the rams were caused by the animals 
jumping down the walls of cafions and 
alighting upon the horns instead of upon 
their feet. But I am confident this is erro- 
neous, as, besides my own observations, I 
have questioned many old mountaineers 
upon this subject, and they all concurred 
in the opinion that there was no foun- 
dation for such a belief. Moreover, they 
said the Indians, who are the most acute 
observers of the habits and peculiarities 
of animals, had never witnessed any such 
magical achievements in lofty tumbling as 
that mentioned, but they were in perfect 
accord that the battered horns were the 
results of their fierce battles during the 
rutting seasons. 

An average pair of horns upon a full- 
grown ram will weigh from 15 to 20 
pounds, and measure from 12 to 14 inches 
around the base. I have several such in 
my collection, but I have one pair which 
surpass in dimensions any I ever saw, and 
measure 17% inches in circumference 
where they come out of the head. 

I was told by a friend that an English- 
man in Wyoming had offered $500 for a 
pair of mountain sheep horns that would 
measure 18 inches. I think he was safe 
in offering this extravagant premium, as 
the only pair of horns I have ever known 
of that size were many years ago brought 
by Captain Stansbury, of the U. S. Engi- 
neers, from the Rocky Mountains, and as 
the animal is hunted so much nowadays, 
I do not believe any such giant append- 
ages will ever again be found. 

There has been some diversity of opin- 
ion concerning the habits of these animals 
among writers who perhaps have not had 
opportunities for observing their peculiari- 
ties within their native ranges. For exam- 
ple, several have represented them as re- 
sorting to and procuring their sustenance 
exclusively from near the summits of the 
loftiest mountain sierras, and that rarely, 
unless driven by severe winter storms, do 
they resort to lower localities. 

This, however, is not in accordance with 
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my experience deduced from close obser- 
vation during eight seasons hunting within 
favorable localities, where I saw large 
numbers, under the most auspicious cir- 
cumstances for studying their habits, and 
I seldom found them near the tops of ele- 
vated mountains; on the contrary, they 
were generally near the lower rocky cafi- 
ons, and grazed upon the adjacent slopes 
and valleys, but considerably beneath the 
altitudes of the higher peaks. 

They are, like their domestic namesakes, 
decidedly gregarious, and when they have 
not been disturbed by the hunter, or by 
carnivorous quadrupeds, it is not uncom- 
mon to find ten or fifteen together; and 
occasionally I have seen much larger 
flocks, composed of rams, ewes and lambs, 
and this during the September and Octo- 
ber months, 

They are persistently local in their pro- 
clivities, and after having been scattered 
by shots, or by fright, will soon return to 
their customary grazing grounds. 

We hunted them in one locality on 
Sheep Creek, Wyoming, during several 
different seasons, and never but once 
failed to find them within a mile of the 
same place, 

In one herd I counted twenty-nine, led 
off by two large rams; and at another 
time I am confident I saw a flock of from 
eighty to one hundred, but I was so situ- 
ated that I was unable to count them ac- 
curately. 

When this large flock was first discov- 
ered I was upon a low spur of the Casper 
mountain range, with a companion whose 
keen eyesight enabled him to see upon the 
side of an opposite hill, about two miles 
distant, what he took to be, a flock of Big 
Horns lying under a rocky ledge, and with 
the aid of our field-glass we could dis- 
tinguish them plainly. As they had the 
wind of us we were obliged to make a very 
wide circuit to get upon the lee side of 
them, which, by smartly galloping our 
horses, we soon accomplished without dis- 
turbing the sheep. 

Then tying our horses securely out of 
sight, we cautiously approached toward 
the game under cover of a rocky projec- 
tion, and as*we came near, we took off 
our caps and softly crept up and cast our 
eyes over the crest of the crag, expecting 
to find the sheep where we last saw them. 
But instead of this they had disappeared, 
probably having heard us, or taken the 
wind from us, and run around the hill ; and 
as their tracks indicated this, we hurried 
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back to our horses, mounted, and galloped 
around upon the opposite side of the hill, 
hoping we might head them off as they 
came around ; and when we reached a nar- 
row defile, where we thought it probable 




















they might attempt to pass, we dismounted, 
and leaving our horses, walked noiselessly 
forward until we discovered*the heads of 
the large flock of at least eighty moun- 
tain sheep, lying quietly down among the 
rocks about 150 yards off, whereupon we 
instantly dropped upon our hands and 
knees and crept cautiously forward until 
we secured a good position behind the 
rocks. Then, taking deliberate aim, we 








““AND I AFTER HIM AS FAST AS MY HORSE COULD RUN.” 


fired together, at which the terrified flock 
jumped up, and not seeing where the shots 
came from, became confused and ran 
around in different directions, giving us 
good opportunities to make several other 
running shots which were effective; and 
when at last they ran out of range they 
left with us five of their number stretched 
out upon the ground before us. 

Although this was during the rutting 
season, the flock embraced rams, ewes and 
lambs. The following season we shot 
seven more near the same ground. 

At another time, our guide, Little Bat, 
after looking carefully in all directions 
from the crest of a high bluff bordering a 
deep, precipitous cafion, informed us that 
he saw one sheep lying down undér a tree 
upon the slope of an adjacent gorge. I 
directed the glass to the spot and could 
discern the tree, but not the sheep, which 
he saw with the naked eye. 

As these gorges were for the most part 
impassable for horses, we were, in order to 
reach the position of the sheep, compelled 
to traverse two or three miles around to 
head the one we were upon, which took 
us entirely out of sight of the sheep we 
were after, but our admirable guide led us 
direct to a spot overlooking the position of 
the wary Big Horn, and we secured him 
without difficulty. After which we started 
for camp, but had not gone far when an- 
other sheep leaped upon a high rock over- 
hanging a deep cafion, and with its head 
raised to its highest limit, seemed to look 
me directly in the face and challenge me 
for an encounter. My shot knocked him 
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over the rock, and he rolled several hun- 
dred feet into the bottom of the cajion, 
where he managed to get upon his feet 
again, but a second shot finished him, and 
we were about to move on again toward 
camp when twelve or fifteen more sheep 
made their appearance at the bottom of 
the gorge, out of which we shot five more, 
that fe!l among holes in the rocks, where we 
were unable to find them all. As we were, 
while firing, some six or eight hundred feet 
directly over the sheep, which obliged us 
to draw an almost vertical line of sight 
upon them, they did not at first discover 
us, and ran around in the utmost confu- 
sion and bewilderment, which afforded 
several easy shots before they became 
conscious of our presence above them. 

At another time, while we were taking 
our lunch upon Sheep Creek, with our 
horses grazing around us, we suddenly 
heard a rattling in the rocks above us, and 
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mounting our horses, we took their trail 
and picked up four sheep that we had 
wounded, but they did not drop until they 
were some distance. 

We each packed one of the animals upon 
our horses and returned to the lunching- 
place, quite well satisfied with the achieve- 
ment. But as I pulled off the one from 
my horse the docile old beast turned and 
kicked me several feet, knocking me over 
violently, but fortunately did not hurt me 
seriously. He seemed much frightened at 
the appearance of the sheep as it was 
taken from his back. 

One day, while hunting sheep in the 
Casper Mountains, I had the pleasure of 
witnessing a most striking illustration of 
the wonderful fleetness, sureness of foot, 
and muscular powers of that animal. 

As I was riding slowly along over the 
crest of a cafion, I discovered a sheep 
directly in front of me, standing upon a 




















THE DOCILE OLD BRUTE TURNED AND KICKED ME, 


soon a small flock of mountain sheep that 
had taken alarm at something, came rush- 
ing over the bluffs, and crossing the creek 
about roo yards below us, came in sight as 
they ascended the hill upon the opposite 
side. 

We seized our rifles and fired several 
times before they were out of range. Then 
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rock part-way down the gorge. I fired at 
him from my horse, and from his appear- 
ance supposed I had wounded him, but 
soon discovered my mistake, as he imme: 
diately started off at full speed over the 
hills, and I after him as fast as my horse 
could run. But he gained upon me, and 
turned into the cafion, taking the vertical 
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slope diagonally down until he landed 
upon the upper edge of an immense 
smooth-faced rock, where I expected him 
to drop every instant, but instead of this 
the momentum acquired by his rapid flight 
carried him over the rock with lightning 
velocity, and when he reached the lower 
side I felt certain he would fall, still be- 
lieving him severely wounded ; but, mak- 
ing an astonishing upward leap, he landed 
upon another smooth rock, over which he 
slid in the same rapid manner as before, 
and thus he continued on until I lost sight 
of him. 

It was certainly one of the most beau- 
tiful and intensely interesting exhibitions 
of animal strength and agility it had ever 
been my fortune to behold, and I enjoyed 
it exceedingly. Moreover, this was cor- 
roborative evidence of the opinion I had 
before entertained, that the flight of the 
Big Horn as he scaled the rocky gorges of 
his native habitat was sufficient to baffle 
all pursuit by man or horse. 

The first well-authenticated mention 
made by any writer on this animal was 
by Father Picola, the first Catholic mis- 
sionary to California, as early as in 1797. 
He said “they were a kind of deer with a 
sheep-like head, about as large as a calf 
one or two years old.” 

He adds, “I have eaten of these beasts ; 
their flesh is very tender and delicious.” 

This animal was for a long time sup- 
posed to be identical with the Siberian 
Argali. 

The eminent naturalist Baron Cuvier 
regarded it the same as the Ovis ammon, 
and in many respects their habits are 
closely analogous. He was of opinion that 
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the Argali crossed Behring’s Straits upon 
the ice, from which species originated the 
American Big Horn variety, so generally 
distributed over our territory. ; 

Audubon does not concur in this, as he 
says our animal is considerably the largest ; 
whereas other writers represent the Argali 
as being nearly as large as an ox, with 
horns four feet in length, which is much 
larger than any Big Horn found in this 
country: so that if Cuvier’s theory is cor- 
rect, the Argali must have degenerated 
considerably in our climate. 

Mackenzie says that during his long so- 
journing and explorations in the northern 
part of British America he heard the spe- 
cies spoken of by the Indians as “ white 
buffaloes,” and Lewis and Clarke say 
that at one time during their protracted 
expedition in 1804, when provisions were 
scarce on the head-waters of the Mis- 
souri, they saw plenty of wild sheep, but 
found them too wild for successful hunt- 
ing. 

Now, the “white buffaloes” alluded to 
by Mackenzie could not have been moun- 
tain sheep, as this species is dark brown. 
But there is another species, the moun- 
tain goat, which is perfectly white, and is 
to this day more abundant in that section 
of country about the head-waters of the 
Saskatchewan and Mackenzie rivers, where 
Mackenzie spent a long time, and which 
were doubtless the animals referred to by 
the Indians. 

Those spoken of by Lewis and Clarke 
may have been the mountain sheep or the 
mountain goat, as both varieties are still 
inhabiting the head-waters of the Missouri, 
where they passed and wintered. 
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HOW WE DROVE TO GALE’S. 


BY ELIZABETH GREENLEAF, 


Author of ** Dick’’ and ‘* Mr. Sexton’s Little Blunder.” 


A CHANGE Of air appears to be the Elixir 
of Life for modern society. ‘There is an 
unwritten law to the effect that all the 
world must join in seeking it; and in 
reality a huge game of “ Boston” is going 
on all the time, while the unconscious play- 
ers fancy that they soberly control their 
own lives, and that there is not the least 
particle of predestination about them. 

The Northerner goes South to cure his 
lungs in the dry heat ; while Southern sys- 
tems have to be braced up with a few 
months at the North. New York rushes 
to California for the summer; California 
tries a season in New York in return. The 
fortunate ones go to Europe, while those 
who are left behind zigzag about in little 
journeys— down to the clergymen, who 
live six miles apart, and are benefited by 
an occasional exchange, and the women 
who think it does them good “to spend 
the day ” with a friend. 

Obedience to this law brought me to a 
knowledge of the beauties of St. Lawrence 
County, on the western border of the Adi- 
rondack forest. Toward the close of a de- 
lightful visit there my hostess proposed 
that we should go off together for a little 
jaunt between two Sundays, and this sug- 
gestion grew into the expedition which 
I am about to describe, being convinced 
that it is not likely to become a universal 
experience. For this very reason it may 
interest the people who would not try it 
themselves. Our plans vacillated between 
the forest and the St. Lawrence. My 
friend’s husband asked : 

“Why don’t you drive to Gale’s?” 

“What! Alone?” we exclaimed. 

“Yes, it is perfectly safe—tramps are 
unknown in this region.” 

“ But the bears,” I murmured. 

“They are all in Wall Street. We have 
nothing fiercer than a deer, or more gamy 
than a trout.” 

We meditated on it, and were greatly 
tempted by several days of forest life. 


Then some one reported frightfully rough: 


roads, and the river appeared to be the 
smoother highway—ever excepting the 
famous rapids. But river- boats did not 


make such connections as we wished, and 
that difficulty was no sooner conquered 
than a fresh one sprang up—an epidemic 
was rumored at one of our stopping-places. 
Fatality ! We must turn back to the woods. 
I now urged some former experience in 
such roads as an offset to the roughness ; 
and it all ended in our going to Gale’s. 
One of the merits of this place, in my eyes, 
was the opportunity it gave me to look for 
a retriever. I supposed that such dogs 
would be greatly valued by this hunting 
population. 

So we started off on a Wednesday morn- 
ing, bound that day for the lower bog on 
the Racquette River. We drove through 
miles of heavy sand, which I thought bad 
enough, though it had been moistened by 
an early shower. J , however, assured 
me that I could not imagine how bad it 
would be when dry, and on the homeward 
trip I found her statements quite correct. 

The views were fine from the very start. 
We really followed the course of the river, 
but the road pretended to have some other 
aim. It could not, however, silence the 
rush of waters, which betrayed its design 
to the listening ear. 

Before us everywhere rose noble moun- 
tains, which we longed to reach. The 
patches of woodland through which we 
were passing finally expanded into bits of 
real forest, clothing hillsides and filling 
valleys. 

It began to look wild, and I slipped my 
hand behind me to see if the little rifle was 
in its place. 

That rifle had been the subject of much 
discussion. I thought we ought to have 
it, for the reason that it is always half of 
a defense to see people ready to take care 
of themselves. A secretable revolver had 
been my heart’s desire, but as circumstances 
did not furnish ¢hat, but did provide the 
loan of: the rifle, I accepted it without hesi- 
tation. To be sure it carried-only a No. 
22 cartridge, but then a good centre shot 
with a 22 would be disturbing. So I wisely 
resolved to. waste no vain regrets on the 
cartridge, but devote all my energies to my 
aim. 
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We crossed the river, and struck a better 
bit of road, at which our Motor rejoiced. 
He was a sensible animal, of good size and 
strength, with an easy mouth, and knees 
still straight, in spite of livery-stable life. 
I was afterwards convinced that he had 
been selected for our use on account of his 
skill in climbing boulders. He could go at 
a fair gait if he would, and he would if we 
knew how to make him ; but between deep 
sand and hilly bits, and rocks and cordu- 
roy, and seas of mud, there were so many 
plausible excuses for deliberation that we 
were forced to make haste slowly. 

But why should we wish to hurry over 
such delightful moments? Mere existence 
was a thing to be thankful for ; the balmy 
breath of the forest was a distinct delight. 
How far behind us were 


‘* The cares that infest the day.” 


Steady, old horse! Take thy equine and 
reasonable share of our enjoyment. The 
spirit of our agreement is fair treatment 
on both sides. : 

About three o’clock we reached Mun- 
ger’s, which was a comfortable inn at the 
foot of the lower bog. Mine host came to 
meet us, and helped in the unpacking of 
our buckboard, casting a comical glance 
on the rifle, which he handled with grave 
respect. 

The Motor being well stabled, we dined 
sumptuously on brook trout, looking 
through the window, meanwhile, upon a 
most lovely sheet of water, which was all 
the while urging us to hasten out upon it. 

Indeed, we did not loiter, but were soon 
in the office inquiring for good boats, and 
a few moments more saw us seated in a 
dainty little trifle, painted a bright green. 
The guide in charge pushed us off, and we 
floated out into the stillest, glassiest water 
imaginable. It was unlike any river I ever 
saw, though it was the Racquette, and it 
must have been called a bog because there 
was no bog about it. 

We soon found that this was to be very 
different from our rows on an honest in- 
land lake that could be depended on. The 
smooth surface concealed dangerous cur- 
rents, and J had to ply her good oars 
with all possible strength at times. Below 
us there was a natural dam of rocks, over 
which the water fell with much complaint 
and turmoil. A man had been carried over 
these rocks and drowned, and his name— 
Stark—was given to the falls. 

We skirted the left bank of our bog, and 
soon rounded a bend which hid us from 
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view. Here were fine water-lilies, which 
we were eager to gather, but it proved a 
difficult task till we learned how, for our 
charming boat was very crank. It evi- 
dently wanted to tip over, being restrained 
only by our cautious vigilance. We found 
we must move slowly, and each balance 
the other as far as possible. J backed 
the boat gently toward the largest lilies, 
and I leaned out deliberately for a good 
grasp at the stem. 

But we could not spare much time to 
look at lilies. There were wonderful effects 
of color to be studied. The bog reflected 
sky and shore with marvelous fidelity. 
Tufts of brilliantly green grass rose from 
the water’s edge, backed by taller ferns; 
then shrubs, then forest, and the clear sky 
above. This was duplicated in reverse by 
the bog-mirror, making a frame of sky ap- 
pear to surround the group. Such soft 
beauty was contrasted with stern squares 
of rock, which lifted themselves out of the 
water with a protest against their fate ! 
Could we only have had Agassiz in our 
little boat, what wonders he would have 
told us about those rocks— where they 
came from, and how they were stranded 
there. many centuries ago, when the ice 
gave out! J rowed slowly around 
them, wondering at their shape and size. 
They were singularly well squared, and one 
of them would have furnished abundant 
veneer for a Fifth Avenue mansion. 

Fishermen occasionally passed us, float- 
ing homeward in the current on the other 
side. There were more lilies, new combi- 
nations of hill-tops, little bays, reflections 
of pink cloud and blue sky, and exclama- 
tions of delight till we were fairly tired of 
pleasure. Then came the roar of rapids 
again, and we were at the head of the bog. 

There we were venturesome. The water 
took a short cut and made a fascinating 
dark pool amid scattered rocks. We ex- 
plored it, dodging in and out among the 
huge blocks, trying to be prudent, and 
avoid the swifter currents. Then we in- 
spected the main rapids as well as we 
could, and turned our boat about for the 
downward float. We now drifted to the 
right side of the bog, and used oars merely 
to keep in position. My rudder would not 
control the boat unaided. 

We floated down #oo fast, being loath to 
come to the close of such an idyllic row. 
As the sound of the upper rapids grew 
faint we heard the distant thundering of 
the lower ones. The west was now a clear 
yellow, and all the bright hues had softened 



























into grays when we pulled up at the land- 
ing-place with our freight of lilies. 

The guide met us there, saying he had 
been very uneasy about us; and I did not 
wonder at it, when I considered matters 
from his point of view. 

How glad we were to follow the example 
of our lilies and go to sleep—tired mortals 
that we were! The murderous waterfall 
was so noisy in the night that I went to 
the window next morning with an anticipa- 
tion of some roughness of the stream—per- 
haps the wind had risen. But I beheld the 
same baffling calmness, like Mona Lisa’s 
smile, reflecting the morning sunshine into 
our dazzled eyes. It was like dealing 
with some inscrutable character. Charm- 
ing, fascinating as that bog was, I could 
not like it. 

We inquired about retrievers, but were 
told that there were no bird dogs in that re- 
gion. However, I was resolved to persist in 
the search. Two or three good dogs lived 
in the neighborhood of J *s home, but 
in each case the man’s children were fond 
of their pet, and not one of them would be 
parted with for fifty dollars—which meant 
any sum. 

Soon after nine we began our wander- 
ings again, intending to dine at a half-way 
house, and push on to Gale’s before dark, 
Our road followed the bog closely for some 
distance. It was mostly of corduroy, with 
bad holes in it, and worn spots where we 
could look through into depths of dark 
waters. I should not have been surprised 
to see the whole affair float off, and prove 
to be some kind of raft. 

We passed the “ carry” between the two 
bogs, and trotted comfortably over some 
very decent bits of ground, soon coming 
in sight of the camps on the upper bog. 
This was a favorite resort. There were 
some pretty cabins, and many tents clus- 
tered along the banks. The cheery sounds 
were delightful. What a charm there was 
about a merry laugh, rippling over to us 
from the farther side of the bog! Two 
men were cutting down saplings near the 
road, and clearing a place for a new camp, 
while a woman prepared to reward their 
labors with a dinner. We were sorry to 
have the road turn decidedly away from 
the river and its summer life. 

While our Motor had known more about 
the route of the day before than we did, 
the advantage was found to be on our 
side for the remainder of the expedition. 
He was a perplexed horse, and didn’t care 
to travel freely to an unknown goal. He 
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trotted very slowly over the narrow road, 
which was beginning to have mountains to 
deal with, and to skirt them patiently. It — 
would have been impossible for us to pass 
any vehicle, except at favored spots where 
such a contingency had been provided for. 
Occasionally the undergrowth at the road- 
side opened out, and gave us noble forest 
vistas of tree-boles, roofed in by solid 
green, and a carpet of dead leaves, upon 
which the fallen, moss-grown trunks and 
irregular branches outlined a not unfamil- 
iar pattern. 

And we did not know how to interpret 
the voices of the forest. ‘There would be 
a rustle in the leaves, and then silence ; 
while our hearts began to beat rapidly at 
the thought of possibilities in general. 
Crows cawed in the tree-tops and flew 
away, protesting against our intrusion. 
When the wind rose there was a strange 
moan heard, as the branches chafed one 
another slowly. What a rush of sound 
there was overhead! Yes, it was lonely ; 
but then we had the rifle ! 

Soon we came to clearings again. There 
were fields newly reclaimed and still full 
of stumps. They had been planted with 
oats or potatoes — poetry and prose inter- 
mingled. Here and there were melancholy 
little houses, unpainted ; but upon a hill- 
side before us rose a white house, the rest- 
ing-place we sought. Paint was found to 
be an unerring sign of prosperity in this 
region. Our house proved both comfort- 
able and neat, but it looked strangely bare. 
To be built in the forest, and yet not al- 
lowed to have one tree near it! Whata 
strange preference ! 

The stable was an excellent one, and 
entirely satisfactory to the.Motor. I had 
him rubbed down in a way that I consid- 
ered refreshing ; but surprise was shown 
by the guide in charge when I decreed 
that no oats should be fed till the horse 
was cool. I felt myself mildly disapproved 
of by guide and horse both. 

While we sat on the piazza watching the 
charming play of light and shadow on the 
forest around us, a gentleman came from 
the dining-room who proved to be a friend 
of J ‘s. He said that his party was 
driven away by the mosquitoes, but it 
would return later in the season. He then 
remarked, confidentially, that we would 
probably have excellent “mutton” for 
dinner ; he hoped we would enjoy it—and 
we did, refraining judiciously from all 
comments on its high flavor. When, as 
treasurer, I went to pay for our dinner, 
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the guide said we might as well pay when 
we came back. 

“But suppose we don’t come back,” I 
said. ‘ We might cheat you.” 

“Oh, there is no chance of that. You 
can’t get out any other way on wheels.” 

But not being quite satisfied, I asked to 
see the hostess, and found that she took 
the same view of our affairs. So I yielded. 

And now began the hard part of the 
drive. It was not far to Gale’s, where the 
road ended, but we could not drive at best 
more than two miles an hour, and our aver- 
age was much below this. What boul- 
ders, filling the whole road! Then there 
was always a corresponding depression, 
filled with a pool of thin, black mud, made 
of the real leaf-mould. Here our horse’s 
good qualities shone forth. How gently 
he climbed the boulder! and then paused 
for a second, looking down into the black 
pool beneath. He would rather have gone 
home then, but out of consideration for us 
he took the fatal plunge with great delib- 
eration. Down we went, our hubs were 
immersed ; then a step forward, and we be- 
gan to rise again. Our Motor next picked 
his way to a bit of corduroy, over which 
we bumped rhythmically. Then came, per- 
haps, a rod of good road ; but it was not 
worth while to essay a trot there. He 
would have to stop before he got started, 
as it were. This rotation was kept up for 
miles, while we held on for dear life, thank- 
ful for each peril passed. 

At one point we had to follow a track 
into the forest, making a détour to pass a 
tree which had fallen across the road, and 
such atrack! A hasty chop had felled ob- 
structing saplings and trees of moderate 
growth. The stumps stood there, jagged 
and threatening, just high enough to make 
it most difficult driving, while the ground 
was covered with fallen wood, slippery with 
moss. Could wedo it? And we ddd, tri- 
umphantly. 

I have never said anything about our 
buckboard. It was quite new and strong, 
though rather light in build. The large 
wheels and straight axles gave room be- 
neath to pass over rocks and stumps, and 
we needed every inch. The seat was on 
springs, and baggage could be attached to 
the extension at the back. (On our return 
the owner of the buckboard gave us a 
welcoming smile, and then carefully shook 
each wheel without uttering a word. He 
evidently knew the road. When he found 
that his precious wagon was uninjured he 
regained the power of speech and praised 
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our driving.) After some miles of these 
gymnastic exercises, in the course of which 
we did not see a living creature — man, 
beast or reptile — we came out on a large 
clearing, with several houses and some cul- 
tivated land. A black retriever was on 
guard before the first house, and I went at 
once to make inquiries about him, but the 
house was locked and empty. Another 
time would do, and we pushed on through 
a mile or two of forest less wild and more 
park-like. Between the trees a bit of blue 
was visible, and soon we saw a comfortable 
brown house, with large barns and a boat- 
house—it was Gale’s. 

Someone chose wisely in selecting this 
property, with its southerly slope to the 
water. There were good fields and mead- 
ows, and an excellent garden here. 

“But what loneliness in winter!” I ex- 
claimed. 

“Oh, no,” was the reply. ‘“ We have a 
houseful of lumbermen then, and are more 
busy than in the summer. Many of the 
river-men come over from Canada for win- 
ter work.” 

We were like water-dogs—some instinct 
drew us to the lake ; and we hurried over 
our tea that we might be again afloat. It 
was as beautiful an evening as the one 
spent on the bog ; there was the same clear 
sky, with western clouds prepared to re- 
ceive and honor the sun. Could it have 
been yesterday? It seemed a week ago! 

This pretty sheet of water, called Cata- 
mount Pond, was about a mile in length, 
but of less width. Half of it was bordered 
by forest ; one end had a marshy fringe, 
and the lovely clusters of grasses and 
ferns were mirrored here, as in the bog— 
symphonies in green they might well be 
called. 

We moored our boat on the other side 
of the lake and followed a forest path till 
we came to Lake Massawippi, which J 
wished to see, because Grass River flowed 
from it. There we found a lad just pulling 
up his boat. He had fished on the river 
all day, and had a basketful of speckled 
beauties which were to feast us on the 
morrow. He suggested a row, but we 
could not endure the mosquitoes, and 
turned quickly to fight our way back and 
launch our own boat. We did this with 
great difficulty, using one, hand for an oar 
and the other to defend ourselves. We 
did not wonder that those gentlemen had 
given up the struggle and gone home. I 
never saw such vicious mosquitoes, and 
they were so large! When I afterwards 
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said they were as large as birds, a friend 
responded, ‘‘ Humming-birds, perhaps.” 

J found it a severe trial to pull straight 
out into the deeper water. To row that light- 
minded boat (I begin to think that all the 
Adirondack boats are frivolous) required 
the deliberate and well-balanced action of 
both hands, so she was forced to endure 
the stings with no means of self-defense. 

Just as we were leaving our tormentors 
behind, I heard a strange sound which 
startled me into a spring that nearly upset 
the boat. Recovering my senses and my 
equilibrium, I turned to see what the noise 
was, and beheld a big bullfrog seated on 
a lily-pad close by. We had passed him 
without notice. Perhaps he said ‘“Good- 
evening” to us. His friends thought it 
the right thing to say, whatever it was, for 
they repeated it from every part of the 
little cove with unanimity of mind, but 
great diversity of tone. There were beau- 
tiful lilies here, but no dragon could have 
guarded them better than the mosquitoes 

In the middle of this pond was a boul- 
der which rose within an inch or two of 
the surface. Some one had placed a 
stone atop of it, as a danger signal. This 
second stone seemed to float on the water, 
and the effect was so curious that no one 
could resist the temptation to examine it. 
We looked down into the clear depths and 
shuddered to see the great rock, which 
appeared to move as the water rippled 
over it. Floating down to the marshy 
end of the lake we saw, in the shallower 
waters, more boulders, coming much near- 
er one than I liked. The unknown basin 
seemed to contain unknown dangers, and 
I was not sorry to return to the safer 
neighborhood of the house, where there 
would have been some chance of rescue 
from drowning. 

We appreciated the smudges and mos- 
quito-bars that night, neither was a woven 
wire mattress to be despised. We had 
certainly earned a good rest by the long 
day in the open air, and also by the use 
of many muscles hitherto unknown to us, 
in our efforts to keep our seats in that 
admirable buckboard. 

After breakfasting on Grass River trout 
I sought Mr. Gale, and found him in his 
storehouse, which was a detached building 
lined with shelves, and filled with an aston- 
ishing supply of the necessaries of life— 
all that Adirondack housekeeper, hunts- 
man or fisherman could reasonably re- 
quire. 

I watched his sales with interest, and 
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asked my stereotyped question as soon as 
he was at leisure. 

“Retrievers? Well, I don’t know. We’ve 
had some good dogs around here.” 

Delightful statement! I continued: “I 
saw one at a house a mile or two back. 
Are there any others?” 

“Well, there’s a litter of puppies up 
there. They belong to my brother. I 
guess if you bought one of those you’d 
get a clever dog.” 

Eureka! “How old are they?” 

“Just about two months.” 

“Two months? Why, they are mere 
infants! I could never get one home.” 

“Oh yes, you could. I can fix up a 
box for you to put it in, and that would tie 
right on to the back of your buckboard.” 

It was plausible, but perplexing. J 
advised me to make the attempt, and we 
resolved to stop and see the puppies that 
afternoon on our way out. I sent a mes- 
sage to that effect by a stranger who was 
starting out in the morning. It would 
have been awkward to find the whole 
household off on a raspberry hunt, and 
nothing would have induced us to travel 
over that bad bit of road more than twice 
in one summer. 

We had another row in the morning 
sunshine, and more trout. Then, about 
three o’clock, we summoned the Motor 
and packed our buckboard, assisted by 
our host, who inquired politely if we could 
use the rifle. I immediately laid claim to 
great skill, having practised with it in my 
friend’s garden before we started. It had 
seemed best to try it, and I was wise 
enough to leave off when I was lucky. 
“ Nothing,” I said to myself, “can be bet- 
ter to rest a reputation on. than a bull’s- 
eye shot, even if it be a scratch, of which 
I am by no means sure.” So I had some 
right to say that I was a good shot, but it 
was not clear that he believed me. 

The mud-holes had dried a little, and 
the road did not seem so bad at first. 
Charles Gale’s family was at home and 
expecting us, as was evidenced by some 
slippers, and open-work stockings em- 
broidered in colored silks, which consti- 
tuted a kind of reception toilette. I was 
very properly impressed by: these decora- 
tions, and bought a puppy. Our choice 
fell, under advice, on a sharp-nosed black- 
and-white fellow with broad paws and a 
fine coat. The terms were settled, and I 
said to Mrs.- Gale: 

“Tf I take this dog I mean to name him 
after your husband, and call him ‘Gale.’” 
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Her look of astonishment at this resolve 
was one of the comicalities of our expe- 
dition. The name appeared to have great 
interest for every one till we were out of 
the woods. 

With many misgivings on my part, the 
new possession was put in the starch-box 
which we had brought for him, and the 
slats were fastened down. We started, 
and all went well at first, but when we 
came to the rough road the poor dog 
rattled about in his box, so that I had to 
take him out and carry him in my lap. 
We took turns in driving, and the one 
who didn’t drive carried the puppy. 

He was much admired at the half-way 
house. There was a dear little fellow 
there who wanted to buy him from me. 
He offered me his pet cat in exchange, 
and then wanted to throw in his calf, too. 
He started to go for him in the twilight, 
that I might decide what I would do, but 
his father called him back. 

Gale was left in his box in the basement 
office for the night, and the first person 
up in the morning was to feed him; but 
he disturbed this plan himself by setting 
up a series of the most melancholy wails 
about two o'clock. I listened irresolutely 
for some time, but there was only one 
course to be pursued; my dog must not 
be allowed to disturb the whole household. 
I went down, and, finding all doors un- 
locked, stepped out on the high piazza 
and thence descended a long flight of 
steps to the basement. 

Gale was evidently glad to see me. I 
gave him some milk and started to go 
to my room again. But no, that was not 
what was expected of me. The poor 
dog was more lonely than hungry; his 
wails grew louder, and, for the peace of 
the family, I was obliged to bring him up 
to my room. After that he was perfectly 
contented, and slept quietly on the bed. 

But this disturbance brought me a re- 
ward. I lingered on the piazza, trying to 
stamp upon my mind the impressions of 
the moment—the solemnity and beauty of 
that sweep of mountainous forest in the 
starlit night and the distant rush of the 
Racquette, from which we had been sep- 
arated for many hours. 

We made an early start Saturday morn- 
ing, being allowed, this time, to pay our 
bill. 

All difficulties were now familiar to us— 
the bad roads, the pass of the fallen tree, 
the greedy horse-flies—we knew them all, 
and congratulated ourselves on the com- 
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parative safety that comes of wisdom and 
experience. 

It has always been supposed, has it not, 
that Americans were blessed with a su- 
perior share of curiosity? I fancied so, 
and probably it was the result of my indi- 
vidual experience. I “dwelt in a vitreous 
mansion,” and “should not cast lapidary 
missiles.”” But these St. Lawrence County 
people did not show a trace of it. We 
often asked our way, because there were 
certain suggestions of roads leading right 
and left to earthly paradises other than 
Gale’s; therefore our inquiries had to be 
repeated at frequent intervals, simply to 
be sure that we had not been beguiled out 
of our route. 

Our questions were often addressed to 
hay-makers in the little clearings, and 
their answers were so prompt and intelli- 
gent that we were reminded of the event- 
ful: history of the most noble Marquis of 
Carabas, and fancied that some Puss-in- 
Boots, or (more appropriately there) some 
Catamount-in-Boots, had preceded us with 
instructions as to the replies to be given. 

It was discovered that no women had 
ever taken this drive alone—we were the 
pioneers of the sex, in a sense; and yet 
not a question was asked us about our 
plans, nor was any comment ever made 
on our independence. 

But a horrible suspicion comes over me 
now, that we may have forestalled inquir- 
ies by our own frankness. Could it be? 
No! ’tis base thus to detract from the 
merits of others. Let it be recorded that 
St. Lawrence County raises timber and 
oats, but no curiosity. 

It was with quite a feeling of triumph 
that we drove up in front of Munger’s 
about dinner-time, and undoubtedly the 
horse shared our emotions. Hunting men 
were beginning to congregate there (for 
it was then August), and they were much 
amused by the puppy, looking him over 
with a critical eye and praising his points 
and demeanor—also his coat, of which a 
small Irish boy exclaimed : 

“My gol! feel the wool of him!” 

It was remarkable that on this long, 
rough ride he should have behaved so 
well. He carried himself like a philos- 
opher and made the best of everything, to 
our great entertainment. 

After dinner we secufted some water- 
lilies which J wanted to carry home 
to the children, and by the middle of 
the afternoon we were off on the home- 
stretch. 
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Every wagon we met was carrying in a 
hunting party. There was always an in- 
verted boat across the back, while in front 
sat one or two gentlemen with the driver. 
All carried guns and rods. 

We were politely saluted as we passed— 
a critical glance scanning our outfit and 
becoming a smile as it took in the combi- 
nation of puppy, water-lilies and rifle. 

That was really the trying part of our 
drive, for when we reached the sand it 
seemed six inches deep and very dry. All 
the loaded wagons bound forestward were 
drawn by horses covered with foam and 
apparently much exhausted. 

The Motor said he couldn't trot in the 


deepest sand. We believed he would have 
been forced to it if he had been in other 
hands; but we hadn’t the heart to abuse 
him ourselves, and so kept him up to a 
steady walk. We were so tired that we 
did not speak, except to comment on the 
white milestones which we passed in the 
gathering twilight. 

Then the lights of J——’s home began 
to twinkle before us. The road-bed hard- 
ened; our wheels again had the right 
sound. 

Good are forest, and bog, and lakes; 
but better still the return to civilization, 
and home, and duty’s burden, which seems 
far lighter for the brief holiday. 


THE OLD KNAPSACK. 


A STORY OF THE 


MAINE WOODS. 


BY JOHN FRANCIS, 


Author of * Private Jones’ Lonely Reminiscences."’ 


“‘ There is a fountain filled with blood, 
Drawn from Emmanuel’s veins, 
And sinners plunged beneath that flood 
Lose all their guilty stains.” 


Coup I have been dreaming? In any 
case I was wide awake now, and sat up, 
peering eagerly into the darkness which 
our flickering camp-fire only served to 
make more intense: one minute I sat 
there—two; the only sounds that I could 
hear were the myriad night noises of the 
forest, and the breathing of my sleeping 
guide and my chum. It was midnight in 
the Maine woods, and I only, in our little 
company of three, was awake, and now 
lay down once more, still gazing about me, 
now into the far darkness of the forest, 
now at our smoldering, crackling fire, 
and oftener upward at the stars and the 
trees with their unfamiliar giant aspect as 
they reared and leaned into the night. 

It must have been my fancy: I could 
not have heard that passionate old hymn ; 
and, with a grunt of sleepy indignation, I 
closed my eyes again and prepared to 
sleep away the blessed hours between mid- 
night and three o’clock, when we were to 
set off on our route. My knapsack, which 
was doing duty as a pillow, creaked as I 
laid my head on it —creaked, and all but 
groaned, for it was very old; indeed, I 


had bought it with a heart full of romance 
and loyalty, and carried the shabby old 
thing for very love and reverence of the 
great passion and glorious struggle which 
it had been through, and which I had 
been born too late to know save in the 
echo, for my knapsack had been carried 
in the War of the Rebellion. I had seen 
it, lying among much rubbish in a broker’s 
window, and had eagerly bought it and 
carried it off. The initials of its regiment, 
in brass, still shone secure on its side, and 
its number, too, but the name of the man 
who had borne it was carefully scratched 
out. I had been forced to have a couple 
of new straps put to it, and, by the way, 
the old ones that remained seemed likely 
to outlast them; and, barring these, and 
the fact that I, a light-hearted, well-con- 
ditioned youngster, was carrying, for vol- 
untary hardship, what had once been a 
hero’s luxury, its twenty-odd years seemed 
to have had wonderfully little effect on it. 

I laid my head on it and began to doze, 
when suddenly the voice began the hymn 
once more— 

‘* There is a fountain filled with blood, 
Drawn from Emmanuel’s veins, 


And sinners plunged beneath that flood 
Lose all their guilty stains.” 


This time I knew that of a surety I heard 
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it, and I knew the singer, too—it was the 
knapsack! I lay silent, and presently the 
old wallet began to speak to the fire: 

“It’s a many years since I’ve seen a 
camp-fire—a many years; I’m not pre- 
pared to say how many. Glad to see you 
agin —right glad—only why ain’t we on 
watch, seein’ as we’ve a fire, and where air 
we, anyways—to Antietam?” The fire 
made no answer, and presently the old 
knapsack began to sing the same old 
hymn, and this time it sang each verse, 
and finished with a nasal, long-drawn 
Amen! Then it began to speak again: 
“This yere’s powerful like old times: I 
hung so long in that farmhouse garret, I 
began to think maybe I’d rot thar, but 
no! The fust wife, she cared a powerful 
sight fur me; kep’ me hangin’ over her 
bed, dusted an’ clean an’ all, and onced she 
kissed the hole in my side where I caught 
a Johnny Reb’s bullet that meant business, 
and cum a hummin’ at Seth Lamson like 
a good un; but when she died and the 
t’other cum home, I was sent to the loft, 
and, one house-cleanin’, the hired man he 
tuck me to town and sold me. 

“My Lord! them was times. I re- 
member just as well; I cum home with 
the musket and suit, and Seth—he were 
six feet two and broad, but he waren’t 
much fur style—kinder slouched when he 
walked. Ye see he’d allers worked onto 
the farm and was dreadful shy, and then, 
bein’ as he set store by Mary Graiffe, and 
couldn’t do nothin’ when she was round, 
and bein’ as when she waren’t he was 
allers thinkin’ of her, he jest poked his 
head and kinder loped when he moved. 
Anyways, I were lyin’ on the table in the 
livin’ room, and old Miss Lamson, Seth’s 
mother, and pap and the gals were a look- 
in’ at me and the rest of his fixin’s, and 
the women was mostly cryin’, when in 
come Mary Graiffe. 

“Seth, hevjust stood to one side, and 
ole Miss Lamson and the gals kep’ a show- 
in’ her the cartridge-box and the musket 
and canteen, and so forth, and she looked 
at them real quiet, and presently says she, 
laughin’ like, ‘When air yew goin’, Seth?’ 
‘To-morrer, says Seth. Now that gal 
knowd right well when he was goin’, and 
what possessed her to ax I dunno. ‘Comin’ 
to singin’ schule to-night?’ says she; 
‘Sally Armstrong ’ll be awful mad ef yew 
don’t.’ She spoke real quiet and natural, 
and no one but Seth and me knew there 
was anything wrong. Ole Miss Lamson 
spoke up at this. ‘Laws, Mary,’ says she, 
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‘has Seth ben a bothering round Sally 
Armstrong? Seems to me he might do 
better than that—don’t it tew yew?’ 
‘Mother,’ says Seth, ‘Mary knows there's 
only one gal in Lanville I ever tuck to, 
and she’s not Sally Armstrong, nuther.’ 
He spoke right out and looked Mary keen 
in the eye, an’ she colored an’ begun 
playin’ with my straps. 

‘All the boys from our place that were 
goin’ off next day, cum tew singin’ schule 
that evenin’, Seth an’ all. They wore 
their uniforms an’ carried their knapsacks 
over their shoulders, an’ they stacked their 
muskets near.the door. Mary an’ him 
looked off the same book, an’ their voices 
chimed in sweetly over them tunes, I tell 
yew—hers clear an’ steady allays, his 
gettin kinder husky now an’ agin. By- 
an’-by, when ’twas most time to break up, 
they sung that hymn I just sung myself; 
they kep’ right along till they come to the 
last verse of all:—‘An’ this pore stammerin’, 
stutterin’ tongue lies silent in the grave.’ 
When she sung that Mary’s voice give 
way, an’ ‘Seth,’ says she, real soft an’ 
husky. He didn’t make her no answer, 
but jest tuck her hand and helt it close, 
an’ presently the meetin’ broke up an’ they 
all went home. 

“It was real early next mornin’—only ole 
Miss Lamson was up, an’ she haint bin 
tew bed all night—when Mary come steal- 
in’ into the livin’ room an’ up tew the 
table where I was lyin’, ready packed, an’ 
groanin’ for fullness.. She tuck a little 
hymn-book which she was a holdin,’ an’ 
pushed it away far into me amongst the 
other things, where Seth would find it 
when he come tew unpack; an’ then the 
pore little soul jest laid her head down on 
me an’ sobbed—not a tear, jest dry, quiv- 
erin’ sobs; an’ then, before any of our 
folks seen her, she slipped outen the door 
an’ was off. 

“Seth an’ me only seen her once again 
before we left; the troop was marchin’ 
down the village street, an’ she come tew 
the yard gate tew see them pass, an’ 
nodded her head an’ laughed, an’ flashed 
her eyes at him enough tew daze him. 
He broke ranks an’ ran up tew the palin’s, 
an’ she tuck his hand in both o’ hern, an’ 
says, ‘God bless yew, Seth!" an’ we went 
on agin. ; 

“Well, we fought. ‘Some, we did I 
guess; an’ we marched, an’ watched, an’ 
was dry an’ wet, an’ hungry an’ thirsty 
with the rest of the boys. I was a deal 
emptier before long; sometimes- there 
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were scarce anything in me at all, an’ that 
leetle hymn-book would go a rattlin’ round 
like the dry kernel of a beechnut. Seth 
prized that book like his soul, an’ used 
tew sing them hymns until some on ’em I 
could do back’ards as well as for’ards— 
‘specially the one I sung t’yew. 

“Tt were in a Wilderness fight he were 
wounded at last, towards the end. He 
fought like all po’sessed, he did, hummin’ 
that hymn through his shet teeth an’ 
lookin’ business; suddent a minnie tuck 
him in the chest, an’ over he pitched. 

“He were in the hospital when she come 
tew him, an’ they let her stay because she 
undertuck tew do a lot o’ work beside 
nussin’ him. She come like a magnolia in 
a swamp into them wards, so pure, an’ 
quiet, an’ cheerful, the men rejiced to see 
her movin’ round, like a sea-breeze. Mary 
wa’n’t purty, but yew rested when yew 
looked at her fur all she kep’ up a quiet 
laughin’ most times, sometimes at yew, 
sometimes at herself, an’ sometimes at 
nothin’ in partic’lar. Onced she got a 
whole line o’ men shakin’ over a squat 
leetle medicine-phial what she put a paper 
cap on an’ called Grant. The boys said 
her foolin’ done ’em more good than all 
the drugs. But that waren’t in Seth’s 
ward—’twere among some ‘sure tew re- 


covers.’ Seth were not thar—he were too 
bad hurt; the doctors had purty well gin 
him up. 


“Mary never giv’ in onced, but many a 
night when he were lyin’ thar, lookin’ a 
heap deader than many a one I’ve seen in 
the field, she would lay her head agin me 
an’ shake like a leaf; but ef he stirred, 
quick an’ quiet her hand would go out 
tew him, an’ he’d take hold of it an’ doze 
off agin. 

“But he begun tew mend, an’ purty 
soon the doctors said he were cured. He 
could ha’ got sick leave, but he wouldn’t 
take it—he wur mad tew get back tew the 
front, an’ so he went. Before he went 
him an’ Mary was married. The chaplain 
done it in the little room off the buildin’ 
they called the hospital; only two o’ the 
men an’ one o’ the nurses was present. I 


kin see it all now, jest as plain! Seth, all 
gaunt an’ thin, but not sick no more, an’ 
Mary, very white an’ smilin’, an’ the thin- 
nest thing tew be alive I ever seen. When 
they was married the others went out an’ 
left them alone; they didn’t say much— 
their hearts was too full—but they sat 
holdin’ each others’ hands like two chil- 
dren till the summons came, an’ then he 
got up tew go. ‘God bless you, dear!’ 
says she; an’ he kissed her, looked at her 
as though he couldn’t give up the sight of 
her, an’ then he giv’ a gasp an’ opened 
the door an’ went; she standin’ thar, 
white an’ still, with that white face an’ the 
smile on her lips. 

“Seth cum outen it all right, an’ when - 
’twere well over we cum hum, an’ it wer 
arter that that I hung in Mary’s room, 
over her bed, an’ she kep’ me cleaned an’ 
dusted an’ all, an’ I was that tired of ser- 
vice I were glad to hang thar an’ be quiet. 
She thought a lot o’ me, yew’d better 
believe ; I told yew how she onced kissed 
the place whar that darned Reb’s bullet 
went in. 

“But she died an’ left Seth an’ the chil- 
dren, an’ after a little the t’other un cum 
home, an’ I went tew the loft, an’ thar I 
hung amongst yarbs, an’ ole boots, an’ 
rag-bags an’ sich, until the hired man tuck 
me tew town an’ sold me. Well, well; 
I’m glad tew be in camp agin, right down 
glad! I thought them days was over an’ 
done fur good an’ all; but no, here I am 
agin, an’ I say, where air we, anyways?” 

“Sst, sst, sst!’”’ whispered my guide in 
my ear. “It’s three o’clock—time we 
started, sir.” I sat up hastily and looked 
about me; our camp-fire was almost dead, 
and already the breezy freshness of dawn 
was in the air. “Seth,” “Mary,” the 
knapsack’s story, had it all been a dream? 
The bullet-hole in the wallet’s side and 
the hymn tune ringing in my ears, were 
real enough, but for the rest, I do not 
know. I gave my sleeping chum a push. 
“Get up, you lazy beggar,” I muttered, 
“it’s high time we were off ;”’ and a second 
or two later the camp was empty, and we 
on our way to our sport. 











NATURE’S NORTH POINT. 


BY FREDERICK SCHWATKA. 


As far back as history goes, the Northern 
point of the horizon has always been an 
exceedingly useful one for man to know, 
in order to meet some of his more impor- 
tant wants. As civilization has progressed, 
the exactness of the means to determine 
this point has advanced until the minute- 
ness with which it can be fixed is marvel- 
ous. Its determination at once defines all 
the other cardinal, semi-cardinal and inter- 
mediate points of the horizon, although 
it may be argued that the fixing of any 
one determines the others ; still the great- 
er ease with which north and south points 
can be determined astronomically has in- 
creased their value over others, and the 
greater bulk of civilization in the north- 
ern hemisphere has made the north point 
correspondingly more important, and by 
a sort of common consent which fol- 
lows such importance, nearly all mankind 
look to it as the initial point from which 
all others are deduced, and to which all 
others are referred. 

But it is far from my intention to ex- 
plain any of the simple or intricate mathe- 
matical methods of man to fix this useful 
point, but rather to show some of those 
queer and curious ways that nature has 
taken to indicate the same initial centre, 
which, though seldom so exact, are much 
more interesting. 

Ever since the first blood-curdling dime 
novel was written about the fastest and 
most furious frontier life, founded on a 
few facts here and there garnered from 
the lives of adventurous trappers, traders 
and prospectors among the Indians and 
wild Western scenes, we have heard of 
how some hero, escaping from relentless 
enemies, has found his way to a haven of 
refuge, without stars or compass, by ob- 
serving the growth of certain vegetations, 
as moss upon the upright trees, or partic- 
ular grasses near the roots of trees and 
stumps, etc., etc., and knowing which side 
of the tree, with reference to north and 
south, the growth of the moss or grass 
was the most or least abundant, or the 
most or least advanced, or some other 
easily distinguished characteristic which 
gave him the points of the compass, he 
had, at last, reached his friends, who. of 


course, as in all dime novels, had long 
since given him up as lost. Now, to a 
limited extent, these ideas are some of the 
very few in which a little truth is to be 
found among all this mass of mediocrity 
and silly displays of the imagination. 
Many a man versed in this ‘“ backwoods 
craft’’ has taken advantage of this growth 
of vegetation with reference to certain 
direction to guide him to some desired 
point, when a cloudy sky at day or night 
has obscured the sun or stars, the best of 
guides that nature has hung high in the 
heavens, and. that are the most employed 
of all her many resources. Even did we 
know them all, it would give too long a 
list to recount all the growths in every 
climate that choose some position in 
shape, inclination, color or abundance 
with reference to the points of the com- 
pass; and it probably would not be inter- 
esting at all to do so more than in the 
most general way. Nearly all of these 
characteristics depend for their existence 
upon the sun, the source of all plant life, 
and which, by its unequal distribution of 
warmth and light in certain parts of the 
earth with reference to fixed points of the 
horizon, produces varying qualities of the 
plant growth that indicate those points. 
It is evident that these variations will be 
the more pronounced and easier to dis- 
cern the greater the inequality of the sun’s 
action on different sides of trees, rocks, 
stumps, prairies, etc. At the equator, 
therefore, no such signs would probably 
be found, and from here they would in- 
crease north and south until they would 
likely reach their maximum of frequency 
at the highest northern or southern point 
where plant life is the most abundant. 
This would probably be in the temperate 
regions, for the tropics would have too 
uniform a distribution of heat, while the 
polar regions would lack the profuse plant 
life on which such inequalities find ex- 
pression. 

If one will take the trouble, when stroll- 
ing in the Northern woods, to observe 
carefully some tree open to the light and 
heat, and already knowing the points of 
the compass, he will more than likely see 
that there will be some noticeable varia- 
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tion in the adhering plant growth on the 
north and south sides, and this thor- 
oughly impressed upon the memory, it is 
easy to see, would serve as a rough com- 
pass if lost. There is one condition with 
which the novice may confound these for- 
est investigations, especially if he goes im- 
pressed too thoroughly with the idea that 
these variations are going to be found 
most marked in a true north and south 
line, and which is very frequently the 
case, and that is, the prevailing direction 
of the winds, if much colder or warmer 
than the usual temperature of the growing 
season, may influence these growths quite 
as much as the sun itself, and they may 
not blow in a north or south direction 
either. If the amateur will first study 
all these complicated conditions when he 
knows the points of the horizon, and not 
in some emergency when he wants to 
know them, they will soon become simple 
enough and readily available when he 
needs them most. He will find them vary 
between the hills and valleys, in the sum- 
mer and winter, on the different kinds of 
trees, and even the mineral composition 
of the rocks will have its influence. The 
rocks, fences, trees and stumps, and other 
isolated objects, are not the only ones to 
be considered, as whole forests in their 
entirety, and plains and prairies may be 
quite as effective, if understood. I have 
halted my horse in the middle of a small 
opening, on a cloudy day, to take out 
my pocket compass, when a Sioux In- 
dian guide at my side, asking why I had 
stopped, pointed out the north immedi- 
ately. Knowing that he had never been 
within hundreds of miles of this country 
before, I asked him how he knew, suppos- 
ing the reason to be, however, that he had 
maintained the direction steadily since 
morning, despite all our windings; but 
he told me that he could tell by looking 
at the trees, and especially the lower 
branches. Those on the south side were 
nearly always in the shade, while those on 
the opposite side were almost as con- 
stantly in the sun, and the quick eye of 
the savage had readily detected the differ- 
ent hues due to these facts; and the com- 
pass confirmed his calculations too closely 
to leave any doubt as to whether it was 
guesswork or not. 

Some plants love the shade, and, if 
found on the edge of a prairie or opening 
and only on one side, it must be evident 
what side that is, although to fix the south- 
ern point more definitely, one ought to 
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follow this plant growth to the east and 
west, to find where it ceases along the bor- 
ders. All this can be learned without a 
knowledge of botany, but a comprehension 
of this science adds greater interest to this 
little-known field, and were the whole sub- 
ject exhausted from the standpoint of bot- 
any, it would form one of the most inter- 
esting volumes that could be added to 
that science, which popular belief often 
considers to be rather dull and monoto- 
nous. 

Oftentimes meteorological and botan- 
ical conditions are combined by nature to 
guide the wanderer on his way. I remem- 
ber, some twenty or twenty-five years ago, 
when hunting in the Coast Range of 
mountains in Oregon, of having occasion 
to use this north point of nature, not 
because I was without a compass, but be- 
cause it was more convenient and equally 
reliable with this little instrument. Upon 
this range of mountains (really but high 
hills) there is a dense growth of Douglas 
fir, one of the finest forests of tall trees 
in the whole world. Some years before 
a destructive fire had swept through this 
woodland, destroying the trees for miles 
and miles, and leaving their blackened 
trunks standing as thick as spars on the 
waterways of New York or Boston har- 
bor, and showing plainly how dense the 
forest must have been when in its prime. 
The summer breezes are generally from 
the sea and are rainless, but in the winter 
the winds blow almost incessantly from 
the south, with a never-ceasing downfall 
of rain that has won for that domain the 
sobriquet of “The Webfoot State.” The 
great, tall tree-trunks have been subjected 
to these southern storms of drenching 
rain so long that on that side they have 
become as white as if a driving snow- 
storm had pelted them, while on the op- 
posite side the blackened bark of the trees 
is so dark in color that a raven would be 
hidden from sight on a northern limb. 
Standing at any point and casting the 
eyes to the north it looks like a forest of 
white-painted flagpoles, while to the south 
is a bewildering array of blackened tree- 
trunks as far as the eye can reach; and 
in between is every shade of gray that 
black and white can make, from the tints 
of Erebus in the south to hyperborean 
hues of cold white in the north, and grad- 
ually fading from one to the other. Here 
is a compass of nature’s making hanging 
in every point of the horizon, and render- 
ing that of man as useless as would be a 












































watch in a room where a well-regulated 
clock hung from every one of the four 
walls. 

* I was one time, in the Arctic spring, 
hunting reindeer with an Esquimau guide 
and sledge driver, when a storm came up 
that seemed to confuse him a little as to 
direction, for he had been intently occu- 
pied in stalking some deer during the 
time it had overspread the country, and 
had kept but little account of his course. 
He was all right, however, when he came 
to some boulders projecting through the 
snow along the crest of a ridge, for the 
southern side had little bits of ice on the 
points, the effect of the few thaws of the 
early autumn the year before. Reindeer 
tracks were found everywhere scattered 
over the best grazing grounds, but occa- 
sionally numbers of them would unite and 
form a “trail,” the general trend of which 
was always towards the north; for this 
showed that they were on their spring mi- 
grations to the Northern feeding grounds. 
In avoiding great bodies of water and 
other obstacles to their progress, or after 
having sounded them, these animals may 
swerve considerably from such courses in 
certain districts, and these local devia- 
tions the hunter or explorer should always 
know. 

The instances where trails of animals or 
flights of birds and insects have guided 
those who knew how to interpret them 
are numberless, and while mostly local 
they are none the less valuable for the 
OuTING man to know. When I was 
on King William’s Land, in the Arctic 
Ocean, I was one day hunting inland 
from the beach where my camp was 
pitched, when suddenly a dense fog over- 
spread the land, and I thought I was in 
for a time of it in getting home. I set 
my face resolutely in the supposed direc- 
tion and plodded along, winding around 
many sinuous lake shores, which made it 
hard to keep a true course. Soon an 
eider-duck sprang up from her nest and 
went whirring away almost at right-angles 
to my course. Then I remembered that 
for days, as we had been walking near the 
beach, we had been frightening these 
ducks from their nests close to the lakes, 
and that they had always flown straight 
out to sea to join the drakes sitting along 
the edges of the ice-cakes and ice-floes. 
I followed the course mapped out by the 
duck and soon started another, and, this 
being in the same direction, as were sev- 
eral others, I confidently followed it until 
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I came to where I would have got a duck- 
ing had I pursued them farther. Our 
tracks along the beach showed I was 
south of camp, and I followed it to that 
desirable point. 

Nearly every one knows how to find 
the north star by its “pointers,” but those 
who are out much should know every 
group of stars in the heavens, and espec- 
ially those close to the pole; as they may 
be temporarily visible when the north star 
is not, and a single observation which will 
show the direction of a wind which can be 
used as a guide afterwards may be valu- 
able. I was once on an important night 
march in the Indian country in a terrible 
storm, where an instant’s recognition of 
the beautiful astral triangle containing 
Arcturus through the drifting black clouds, 
set a large command on the right course 
and led to the capture of an Indian vil- 
lage. 

I was one day out by myself in the 
Arctic when one of those constantly re- 
curring fogs settled over everything. I 
knew I was about seven or eight miles 
north of our camp of snow-houses; if I 
could only hold my direction to it, which 
I thought would be fairly easy for such 
a distance, and even if I swerved to the 
west—which I intended to do—the sledge 
tracks leading to camp would “head me 
off” from going beyond. Long before I 
expected I was at the sledge tracks, and 
had followed them hardly a hundred yards 
when I saw the snow-houses, to my utter 
astonishment ; but they proved to be 
abandoned ones that I knew nothing 
about. An inspection showed me that a 
change in the wind had thrown me out 
a couple of points of the compass (for 
throughout all this part of the Arctic the 
compass is worthless, as it will not act), 
which I judged, from my idea of the south 
compared with the ice windows in the 
snow-houses, which the Esquimaux place 
religiously at the south point, to get the 
greatest amount of light in the short Arc- 
tic day. I corrected my course accord- 
ingly, and reached home an hour or two 
later. I have known these round-domed 
snow-houses, under the influence of the 
heat of the lamp inside and the sun out- 
side in late spring, to become partially 
inverted, as a boy would press in a hollow 
rubber ball; and as this inversion takes 
place towards the sun when hottest, or 
about south by west, it fixes that point 
with considerable accuracy. I can recall 
now an incident where three of us, in a 
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fearful snowstorm, fixed our course by 
one of these “dished-in” houses. 

But Iam giving too many examples in 
the far north. 

Once when I was hunting in Oregon 
with two companions, and after the rainy 
season had set in, the three of us, toward 
evening, came out of the woods upon a 
road running parallel with a fence just 
beyond. One of my companions insisted 
that this road ran east and west, while the 
other was equally positive it was a north 
and south “section-line” road (for the 
rectangular surveys made it one or the 
other), while I was neutral as far as the 
dispute was concerned, although leaning 
one way. We all knew that we were in a 
general eastern direction from town, and 
that a north and south road would never 
get us there if we walked around the globe; 
so it was important to straighten out our 
dispute, and there was no house in sight 
where we could settle it. Following the 
road to the nearest cross-road we came to 
an orchard, and were in a quandary in- 
deed, for there was no use going farther 
until a direction had been agreed upon to 
take, and my companions were of the 
positive order of creation tnat seemed to 
make that impossible. Opposite the or- 
chard and a hundred yards on down (or 
up) the road was an oak tree, and some 
one’s sharp eyes detected a sign-board 
nailed on its trunk about the height of 
the rail fence, and, while printed letters 


seemed to be there, they could not be 
read. There was no use of all trudging to 
it through the mud, and, as a reward for 
my neutrality, I was delegated to procure 
its information, which we all firmly be- 
lieved would settle our difficulty. In go- 
ing to the oak I noticed one of the leafless 
apple-trees that had been left with a few 
apples on it, and the bright red sides in 
one direction and the light green in the 
other left no doubt in my mind—whatever 
it had been before—as to north and south ; 
still I trudged on to the wet, dripping sign- 
board, for it might tell me how far it was 
to town, or give other information which 
the color of an apple could not. Its print- 
ing was very indistinct and I had to climb 
the top rail of the fence to make it out, 
when there stared me in the face: 


USE WEBFOOT BITTERS. 
THEY WILL CURE THE AGUE. 


I laughed to myself and shook until I 
thought I had caught the disease, and 
crawled back and told my companions 
that we could turn to the left and reach 
town in a few miles, which we did; and to 
this day, if they remember it at all, they 
think it was the sign that man had put 
in one of nature’s trees that guided us 
aright, when it was one of nature’s signs 
in a tree of man’s planting that saved 
our staying out any longer in the dismal 
rain. 


OO oer 


SUNSET. 
After the French. 


Ou hey, then, for wings in the clouds! 
Let me fly away, let me fly 
Afar from where mortals in crowds 
But weary and sicken and die! 
Let me fly to the worlds of the bright, 
Ere the spark of being is out— 
Enough of the gloom of the night, 
Enough, too, of living and doubt ! 
The voice which I hear from on high 
I’ll understand better up there— 
Oh hey, then, for wings in the sky, 
Or a sail-driven vessel of air! 
I am longing to visit the stars, 
And the flaming Cross of the South, 
And maybe in Venus or Mars 
I'll satisfy longing and drouth ; 
And perhaps, too, as son of the lyre, 
May read the words writ on the sky, 
In the starry pages of fire, 


And tell them to all by and by. 


J. H.W. 
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AROUND THE WORLD ON A BICYCLE. 


BY THOMAS STEVENS. 
(Our Special Correspondent.| 


THROUGH JAPAN, 


XXX. 


It now becomes apparent that my bi- 
cycling experiences in China are about to 
end. The authorities have determined 
upon passing me down the Kan-Kiang by 
boat to the Yang-sti-Kiang. I am to be 
passed on from city to city like a bale of 
merchandise, delivered and receipted for 
from day to day. 

A few miles down stream we overtake a 
fleet of some twenty war-junks, presenting 
a most novel and interesting sight, crowd- 
ed as each one is with the gayest of flags, 
and streaming pennants galore. The junks 
are cumbersome enough in all conscience, 
as utterly useless for purposes of modern 
warfare as the same number of floating 
hogsheads; yet withal they make a gal- 
lant sight, the like of which is to be seen 
nowhere these days but on the inland 
waters of China. Each junk is propelled 
by a crew of fourteen oarsmen, dressed 
in uniforms corresponding in color to the 
triangular flags that flutter gayly in the 
breeze at the stern. Not the least in- 
teresting part of the spectacle are these 
same oarsmen, as they ply their long, un- 
wieldy sweeps in admirable unison; the 
sleeves of their garments are almost as 
broad as the body of the garment, and at 
every sweep of the oar these all flap up 
and down together in a manner most com- 
ical to behold. 

All day long our modest little sampan 
keeps company with this gay fleet, giving 
me an excellent opportunity of witness- 
ing its manoeuvres. Said manceuvres and 
evolutions consist of more or less noisy 
greetings and demonstrations at every 
town and village we pass. In the case of 
a small town, a number of pikemen and 
officials assembled on the shore, erect a 
few flags, hammer vigorously on a reso- 
nant gong, shout out some sing-song 
greeting, and shoot off a number of bombs 
and fire-crackers. The foremost vessel 
of the fleet replies to these noisy com- 
pliments by a salute of its one gun, and, 


mayhap, throws in two or three bombs, 
according to the liberality of the salu- 
tation ashore. 

At the larger towns the amount of gun- 
powder burned and noise created is some- 
thing wonderful. Bushels of fire-crackers 
are snapping and rattling away, the while 
gongs are beating, bombs exploding by 
the score, and salvos of artillery are mak- 
ing the mountains echo, from every can- 
non in the fleet. Beneath: the walls of a 
town we pass soon after noon are ranged 
fifteen other junks; as the fleet passes, 
these vessels simultaneously discharge 
all their guns, while at the same instant 
there burst upon the startled air detona- 
tions from hundreds of bombs, big heaps 
of fire-crackers and the din of many reso- 
nant gongs. Not to be outdone, the fleet 
of twenty return the compliment in kind, 
and with cheers from the crews thrown in 
for interest. 

The fifteen now join the procession, 
adding volume and picturesqueness to 
the already wonderfully pretty scene, by 
their hundreds of brilliant hued banners, 
and theatrically costumed oarsmen. About 
four o'clock, as we are approaching the 
city of Hat-Kiang, our destination for the 


. day, there comes to meet the gallant navy 


a pair of twin vessels surpassing all the 
others in the gorgeousness of its flags and 
the picturesqueness of its costumes, Pur- 
ple is the prevailing color of both flags 
and crew. At their splendid appearance 
our yameni runners announce in tones of 
enthusiasm and admiration that these new 
comers hail from Lin-Kiang, a large city 
down stream, that I fancied, it will be 
remembered, having reached at Ta-ho. 
Two weeks of adventurous river travel, 
and a couple of days overland with the 
bicycle, and the authorities deliver me 
into the hands of the English consul at 
Kin-Kiang, one of the treaty ports on the 
Yang-tsi-Kiang. From this port I take 
river steamer to Shanghai, thence across to 
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“A WOODEN TICKET CONTAINING JAPANESE CHARACTERS IS GIVEN ME.” 


Japan, where far better roads and better 
treatment happily await me. 

Having duly supplied myself with Jap- 
anese paper money—ten, five and one yen 
notes, fractional currency of fifty, twenty 
and ten sez notes, beside copper sen for 
tea and fruit at roadside tea-houses, on 
Tuesday morning, November 23, I start 
on my journey of eight hundred miles 
through lovely Nippon to Yokohama. Cap- 
tain F and Mr. B , the American 
consul, have come to the hotel to see me 
off. A showery night has made the roads 
a trifle muddy. Through the long, neat- 
looking streets of Nagasaki, into a wind- 
ing road, past crowded hillside cemeteries, 
adorned with queer stunted trees and 
quaint designs in flowers, I ride, followed 
by wondering eyes and a running fire of 
curious comments from the Japs. 

Nagasaki lies at the shoreward base of 
a range of hills, over a pass called the 
Himi-toge, which my road climbs immedi- 
ately upon leaving the city. A good road 
is maintained over the pass, and an office 








established there to collect toll from trav- 
elers and people bringing produce into 
Nagasaki. The aged and polite toll-col- 
lector smiles and bows at me as I trundle 
innocently past his sentry-box-like office 
up the steep incline, hoping that I may 
take the hint and spare him the necessity 
of telling me the nature of his duty. My 
inexperience of Japanese tolls and roads, 
however, render his politeness inoperative, 
and, after allowing me to get past, duty 
compels him to issue forth and explain. 
A wooden ticket containing Japanese char- 
acters is given me in exchange for a few 
tiny coins. This I fancy to be a passport 
for another toll-place higher up. Subse- 
quently, however, I learn it to be a return 
ticket, the old toll-keeper very naturally 
thinking I would return, by and by, to 
Nagasaki. 

Ponies and buffaloes, laden with bas- 
kets of rice, fodder, firewood and various 
agricultural products, are encountered on 
the pass, in charge of Japanese rustics 
in broad bamboo hats, red blankets, bare 
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legs and straw sandals, who lead their 
charges by long halter-ropes. Both horses 
and buffaloes are shod with shoes of the 
same unsubstantial material as the men. 
When the Japanese traveler sets out ona 
journey, he provides himself with a new 
pair of straw sandals; these last him for a 
tramp of from ten to twenty miles, accord- 
ing to the nature of the road. When worn 
out, his foot-gear may be readily renewed 
at any village fora mere song. The same 
may be said of his horse or buffalo, al- 
though several extra shoes are generally 
carried along in case of need. 

The summit of the pass is distinguished 
by a very deep cutting through the ridge- 
rock of the mountain, and a series of 
successive sharp turns back and forth 
along narrow terraced gardens and fields 
bring the road down into the valley of a 
clear little stream, called the Himi-gawa. 
Smooth, hard roads follow along this purl- 
ing rivulet, now and then crossing it on a 
stone or wooden bridge. A small estuary, 
reaching inland like a big bite out of a 
cake, is passed, and the pretty little vil- 
lage of Yagami reached for dinner. The 
eating-house, like nearly all Japanese eat- 
ing-places, is neat and cleanly, the brown 
woodwork being fairly polished bright 
from floor to ceiling. 

Sitting down on the edge of the raised 
floor, I am approached by the ‘landlady, 
who kneels down and bows her forehead 
to the floor. Her politeness is very charm- 
ing, and her smile would no doubt be 
more or less winsome were it not for the 
hideous blackening of the teeth. Black- 
ened teeth is the distinguishing mark be- 
tween maid and matron in the flowery 
kingdom of the Mikados. The teeth are 
stained black at marriage, and henceforth 
a smile that heretofore displayed rows of 
small white ivories, and perchance was 
fairly bewitching, becomes positively re- 
pulsive to the Western mind. 

Fish and rice (sakawa and meshi) are 
the most readily obtainable things to eat 
at a Japanese hotel, and often form the 
only bill of fare. Saké, or rice beer, is 
usually included in the Jap’s own meal, 
but the average European traveler at first 
prefers limiting his beverage to tea. The 
saké is served up in big-necked bottles 
of cheap porcelain holding about a pint. 
The bottle is set for a few minutes in 
boiling water to warm the sak¢, the Japs 
preferring to drink it warm. Saé is more 
like spirits than beer, an honest alcoholic 
production from rice that soon recom- 


mends itself to the European palate, 
though rather offensive at first. 

A somewhat broken country, traversed 
by roads that are usually good, but which 
are now undergoing extensive repairs, 
characterizes the first few miles from Ya- 
gami. Occasionally the road cuts through 
some obstructive ridge of rock, the brown 
battlements on either side being prettily 
decorated with maiden-hair ferns and deli- 
cate creepers of various shades of green. 
The scenery is charming, the interming- 
ling of rocks, bamboo groves, quaint little 
villages and farm-houses being intensely 
Japanese. 

Every tea-house along the road is made 
doubly attractive by prettily-dressed at- 
tendants—smiling girls who come out and 
invite passing travelers to rest and buy 
tea and refreshments. ‘Their solicitations 
are chiefly winsome smiles and polite bows 
and the cheerful greeting “o-ai-o” (the 
Japanese “how do you do”). A tiny tea- 
pot, no larger than those the little girls at 
home play at “keeping house” with, and 
shell-like cup to match, is brought on a 
lacquered tray and placed before one, with 
charming grace, if a halt is made at one 
of these tea-houses. Persimmons, sweets, 
cakes and various tid-bits are temptingly 
arrayed on the sloping stand in front. 
The most trifling purchase is rewarded 
with an exhibition of good-nature and 
politeness worth many times the money. 

About sunset I roll into the smooth, 
clean streets of Omura, a good-sized town, 
and seek the accommodation of a charm- 
ing yadoya (inn) pointed out by a youth in 
semi-European clothes, who seems bub- 
bling over with pleasure at the opportu- 
nity of rendering me this slight assistance. 
A room is assigned me upstairs, a mat 
spread for me to recline on, by a polite 
damsel who touches her forehead to the 
floor both when she makes her appearance 
and her exit. Having got me comfortably 
settled down with the customary service 
of tea, sweets, little boxed brazier of live 
charcoal, spittoon, etc., the proprietor, his 
wife and daughter, all come up and pros- 
trate themselves after the most approved 
fashion. 

After all the salaaming and deferential- 
ity experienced in other Eastern countries, 
one still cannot help being impressed with 
the spectacle of several grotesque Japs 
bowing before one’s seated figure like 
Hindoos prostrating themselves before 
some idol. With any other people than 
the Japs this lowly attitude would seem 
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offensively servile; but these inimitable 
people leave not the slightest room for 
thinking their actions obsequious. The 
Japs are a wonderful race; they seem to 
be the happiest people going, always smil- 
ing and good-natured, always polite and 
gentle, always bowing and scraping. 

After a bountiful supper of several fishy 
preparations and rice, the landlord bobs 
his head to the floor, sucks his breath 
through the teeth after the peculiar man- 
ner of the Japs when desirous of being 
excessively polite, and extends his hands 
for my passport. This the yadoya pro- 
prietor is required to take and have ex- 
amined at the police station, provided no 
policeman calls for it at the house. 

The Japanese government, in its efforts 
to improve the institutions of the country, 
has introduced systems of reform from 
various countries. Commissions were sent 
to the different Western countries to ex- 
amine and report upon the methods of 
education, police, army, navy, postal mat- 
ters, judiciary, etc. What was believed to 
be the best of the various systems was 
then selected as the model of Japan’s new 
departure and adoption of Western civil- 
ization. Thus the police service is mod- 


eled from the French, the judiciary from 
the English, the schools after the Amer- 


ican methods, etc. Having inaugurated 
these improvements, the Japs seem deter- 
mined to follow their models with the 
same minute scrupulosity they exhibit in 
copying material things. There is prob- 
ably as little use for elaborate police 
regulations in Japan as in any country 
under the sun; but having chosen the 
splendid police service of France to pat- 
tern by, they can now boast of having a 
service that lacks nothing in effectiveness. 

Later in the evening the proprietor in- 
troduces a couple of young men, who are 
already somewhat merry from over-indul- 
gence in warm sak¢é. The fumes of the se- 
ductive saké, increasing their liveliness and 
loosening their tongues, affects their polite- 
ness in the same ratio. The result is a 
perpetual bowing of heads to the floor, and 
smiling interrogations. Before bobbing 
their heads for the last time to the floor, 
and retiring downstairs, they stand up and 
entertain me with a mute burlesque of the 
geisha, going through the graceful steps, 
the gliding, swaying, ¢swm7 strumming, and 
various evolutions of the famous dance 
seen at Nagasaki. 

The proprietor remains with me some 
little time longer. He, too, has imbibed 
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rather freely of saké with his young guests, 
and amuses both himself and me by an 
extraordinary display of head-bobbing. For 
the space of half an hour he favors me 
with brief confidential communications in 
his native tongue; receiving an intima- 
tion that it is all unintelligible to me re- 
sults in a rapid descent of his head to the 
floor. This does not prevent him, how- 
ever, from addressing me again immediate- 
ly, and again immediately bobbing his head. 
As his tongue gets to wagging freely, and 
his appreciation of my ignorance grows 
upon him, his conversation develops into 
short queries or communications punctured 
thickly with rapid bobs of his head to the 
floor. 

At bedtime a roll of thick quilts are 
produced from a side closet and spread on 
the floor, a hard and uncomfortable wooden 
pillow provided, and a stove of coals placed 
near my head, together with a big paper 
lantern. The quilts are tucked snugly 
about me, my clothes folded up and stowed 
away, heads bobbed, knees bent to the 
floor, and good-night wished. All this is 
done by a couple of pretty little chamber- 
maids, who chatter, and smile, and bow, 
and go about their duties like two little 
well-trained children putting away their 
dolls and things for the night. 

A very good road, with an avenue of 
fine spr: ,ding conifers of some kind, leads 
out of Omura. To the left is the Bay of 
Omura, closely skirted at times by the road. 
At one place is observed an island temple, 
connected with the mainland by a cause- 
way of rough rock. The little island is 
covered with dark pines and jagged rocks, 
amid which the Japs have perched their 
shrine and erected a temple. Both the 
Chinese and Japs seem fond of selecting 
the most romantic spots for their worship 
and the erection of religious edifices. 

The day is warm, and a heavy shower 
during the night has made the road heavy 
in places, although much of it is clean 
gravel that is not injured by the rain. Over 
hill and down dale the Kuruma road leads | 
to Ureshino, a place celebrated for its 
mineral springs and baths. On the way 
one passes through charming little ravines, 
where tiny cataracts come tumbling down 
the sides of moss-grown precipices, a 
country of pretty thatched cottages, tem- 
ples, groves, and purling rivulets. 

On the streams are numerous rice-hull- 
ing machines, operated by the ingenious 
manipulation of the water. In a little hut 
is a mortar containing the rice. Attached 
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to a pivot is a long beam having a pestal 
at one end and a trough at the other. The 
pestal is made to fall upon the rice in the 
mortar by the filling and automatic emp- 
tying of the trough outside. The trough 
filling with water, drops down and empties 
of its own weight; this causes the oppo- 
site end to fall suddenly. This operation 
repeats itself about every two seconds 
through the day. 

The gravelly hills about Ureshino are 
devoted to the cultivation of tea; the 
green tea-gardens with the undulating, 
even rows of thick shrubs looking very 
beautiful where they slope to the foot of 
the bare rocky cliffs. Ureshino and the 
baths are some little distance off the main 
road to Shimonoseki; so, not caring par- 
ticularly to go there, I continue on to the 
village of Takio, where rainy weather com- 
pels a halt of several hours. Everything is 
so delightfully superior as compared with 
China that the Japanese village yadoya 
seems a veritable paradise during these 
first days of my acquaintance with them. 
Life at a Chinese village Az¢tim for a week 
would well-nigh unseat the average Anglo- 
Saxon’s reason, whereas he might spend 
the same time very pleasantly in a Japan- 
ese country inn. The region immediately 
around Takio is not only naturally lovely, 
but is embellished by little artificial lakes, 
islands, grottos and various landscape nov- 
elties such as the Japs alone excel in. 

An eight-wire telegraph line threads 
the road from Takio to Ushidzu, pass- 
ing through numerous villages that almost 
form a continuous street from one town to 
the other. As one notices such improve- 
ments, and sees the police and telegraph 
officials in trim European uniforms seated 
in their neat offices, an American clock 
invariably on the wall within, and, more- 
over, notes the uniform friendliness of the 
people, it is difficult to imagine that thirty 
years ago one would have been in more 
danger traveling here than in China. 

Passing through the main streets of 
Ushidzu in search of the best yadoya, I am 


‘ accosted by a middle-aged woman with, 


“Hello! you wanchee room? wanchee 
chow-chow?” Her mother keeps a yadoya, 
she tells me, and leads the way thither, chat- 
ting gayly in pigeon English all the way. 
She seems very pleased at the opportunity 
to exercise her little stock of broken En- 
glish, and tells me she learned it at Shang- 
hai, where she once resided for a couple 
of years in an English family. Her name, 
she says, is O-hanna, but her English 
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friends used to call her Hannah, without 
the prefix. Understanding from experi- 
ence what I would be most likely to appre- 
ciate for supper, she rustles around and 
prepares a nice fish, plenty of Ureshino 
tea, sugar, sweet-cakes and sliced pomolo ; 
this, together with rice, is the extent of 
Ushidzu’s present gastronomic limits. 

O-hanna proudly exhibits a genuine 
American kerosene lamp, and apologizes for 
the absence of an American stove. While 
I am eating she brings in a pretty little 
Japanese poodle, clipped into the resem- 
blance of a lion, and wearing a big ruffled 
calico collar. Its name, she says, is ‘“ Yo- 
moto,” and forthwith proceeds to put him 
through a number of interesting tricks. 
Yomoto is a very intelligent and talented 
animal ; in return for small pieces of cake 
he stands on his fore-feet and head, turns 
rapidly round and round, struts about, paws 
the air in response to “chin-chin,” and 
exhibits several other canine accomplish- 
ments. These Japanese poodles seem to 
be remarkably handsome and _ intelligent 
little fellows. 

The following morning opens with a 
white frost, the road is level and good, and 
the yadoya people see that I am provided 
with a substantial breakfast in good season. 
My boots even, I find, have been cleaned. 
They were cleaned with a rag, O-hanna 
apologizing for the absence of shoe-brushes 
and blacking in pigeon English: “ Brush 
no have got.” 

In striking contrast to China, here are 
gangs of regular “cantoniers ” taking care 
of the road ; men in regular blue uniforms 
with big white “ bull’s-eyes,”’ and characters 
like our Celestial friends, the Yameni-run- 
ners. Troops of school children are passed 
on the road going to school with books and 
tally-boards under their arm. They some- 
times range themselves in rows alongside 
the road, and as I wheel past, bob their 
heads simultaneously down to the level of 
their knees and greet me with a polite 
“ Q-ai-o.” 

The country hereabout is rich and pop- 
ulous, and the people seemingly well-to- 
do. The tea-houses, farm-houses, and even 
the little ricks of rice seem built with an 
eye to artistic effect. One sees here the 
gradual encroachment of Western mechan- 
ical improvements. The first two-handled 
plow I have seen since léaving Europe is 
encountered this morning; but alongside 
it are men using the clumsy Japanese dig- 
ging-tool of their ancestors, and both men 
and women stripped to the waist, hulling 
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rice by pounding it in mortars with long- 
headed pestles. It is merely a question 
of a few years, however, until the intelli- 
gent Japs will discard all their old clumsy 
methods and introduce the latest agricul- 
tural improvements of the West into their 
country. 

Passing through a mile or more of Saga’s 
smooth and continuously ridable streets, 
past big school-houses where hundreds of 
children are reciting aloud in chorus, past 
the big bronze Buddha for which Saga is 
locally famous, the road continues through 
a somewhat undulating country, ridable, 
generally speaking, the whole way. Long 
cedar or cryptomerian avenues sometimes 
characterize the way. Long strings of 
peasants are encountered, leading pack- 
ponies and bullocks. The former seem to 
be vicious little wretches, rather masters, 
on the whole, than servants of their leaders. 

The Japanese horse objects to a tight 
girth, objects to being overloaded, and to 
various other indignities that his relations 
of other countries meekly endure. To suit 
his fastidious requirements, he is allowed 
to mosey carelessly along at the end of a 
twenty-foot string, and he is decorated all 
over with gay and fanciful trappings. A 
very peculiar trait of his character is that 
of showing fight at anything he doesn’t 
like the looks of, instead of scaring at it 
after the orthodox method of horseflesh 
in other countries. This peculiarity some- 
times makes it extremely interesting for 
myself. Their usual manner of taking 
exception to me and the bicycle is to rear 
up on the hind feet and squeal and paw 
the air, at the same time evincing a dispo- 
sition to come on and chew me up. This 
necessitates continual wariness on my part 
when passing a company of peasants, for 
the men never seem to think it worth while 
to restrain their horses until the actions of 
the latter render it absolutely necessary. 

Jinrikishas now become quite frequent, 
pulled by sturdy-limbed men, who, naked 
almost as the day they were born, trot 
along between the shafts of their two- 
wheeled vehicles at the rate of six miles an 
hour. Men also are met pulling heavy 
hand-carts, loaded with tiles, from country 
factories to the city. Most of the heaviest 
labor seems to be performed by human 
beings, though not to the same extent as 
in China. 

In every town and village one is struck 
with the various imitations of European 
goods. Ludicrous mistakes are everwhere 
met with, where this serio-comical people 
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have attempted to imitate name, trade- 
mark and everything complete. In one 
portion of the eating-house where lunch is 
obtained to-day, are anumber of umbrella- 
makers manufacturing gingham umbrellas; 
on every umbrella is stamped the firm- 
name “ John Douglas, Manchester.” Cigar- 
ettes, nicely made and equal in every re~ 
spect to those of other countries, are boldly 
labeled ‘“‘cigars:” thus do these curious 
imitators make mistakes. Had Shake- 
speare seen the Japs one could better 
understand his “All the world’s a stage, 
and all the men and women merely 
players ;”’ for most other nations life is 
a serious enough problem, the Japs alone 
seem to be merely “playing at making a 
livelihood.” ‘They always impress me as 
happy-go-lucky harlequins, to whom this 
whole business of coming into the world 
and getting a living, for a few years, is 
nothing more nor less than a huge joke. 

The happiest state of affairs seems to 
exist among all classes and conditions of 
people in Japan. One passes school-houses 
and sees the classes out in the well-kept 
grounds, going through various exercises, 
such as one’ would never expect to see in 
the East. To-day I pause awhile before 
the public-school in Nakabairu, watching 
the interesting exercises going on. Under 
the supervision of teachers in black frock- 
coats and Derby hats, a class of girls are 
ranged in two rows, throwing and catching 
pillows, altogether—back and forth at the 
word of command. Classes of boys are 
manipulating wooden dumb-bells and exer- 
cising their muscles by various systematic 
exercises. The youngsters are enjoying 
it hugely, and the whole affair looks so 
thoroughly suggestive of the best elements 
of Occidental school-life that it is difficult 
to believe the evidence of one’s own eyes. 
I suspect that Japanese children are about 
the only children in the wide, wide world 
who really enjoy studying their lessons and 
going to school. One of the teachers comes 
to the gate and greets me with a polite bow. 
I address him in English, but he doesn’t 
understand a word of it. 

The wooden houses of Japan seem frail 
and temporary. The government build- 
ings, police-offices, post-offices, schools, 
etc., all look new and bright and, artistic, 
as though but lately finished. The roads, 
too, are sometimes laid out straight and 
trim, suggestive of an attempt to imitate 
the roads of France; then again one trav- 
erses for miles the counterpart of the 
green lanes of Merrie England—narrow, 
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winding and romantic. The Japanese 
roads are mainly about ten or twelve 
feet wide, giving ample room for two 
jinrikishas to pass, these being the only 
wheeled vehicles on the roads. Rustic 
bridges frequently span lovely little bab- 
bling brooks, and waterfalls abound this 
afternoon as I approach, at early eve, 
Futshishi. 

The yadoya, at Futshishi, numbers among 
its inmates a youthful son of the proprie- 
tor who is filled with a laudable desire to 
learn the English language. ‘lo this end 
he is provided with an elementary spell- 
ing-book. A good share of the evening 
is spent in the edifying task of explain- 
ing three-letter words and correcting his 
pronunciation of the same. The Japan- 
ese youth’s attitude when studying is to 
place his open book on the floor, sit on 
his knees and feet, tuck his hands into the 
sleeves of his coat, and bend over so that 
his head well-nigh touches the ground. 

Rain necessitates a lay-over of a day at 
Futshishi, but there is nothing unendura- 
ble about it; the proprietor of the house is 
a blind man, who plays the samosan, and 
makes the girls sing and dance the geisha 
for my edification. Beef and chicken are 
both forthcoming at Futshishi, and the 
fish, as in almost all Japanese towns, are 
very excellent. 

The weather opens clear and frosty after 
the rain, and the road to Fukuoko is most 
excellent wheeling ; the country continues 
charming, and every day the people seem 
to get more and more polite and agreeable. 
A novel sight of the morning’s ride is a big 
gang of convicts working the roads. They 
are fastened together with light chains, 
wear neat brown uniforms, and seem to 
regard the unconvicted world of humans 
outside their own company with an ex- 
pression of apology. To look in their 
serio-comic faces it is difficult to imagine 
them capable of doing anything wrong, 
except in fun: they look, in fact, as if 
their being chained together and closely 
attended by guards was of itself anything 
but a serious affair. 

Fukuoko is a city of over twenty thous- 
and inhabitants—a seaport, at which 
almost anything in the way of European 
goods may be obtained. A detour of 
nearly twenty miles is made at Fukuoko, 
by mistaking the road. The wrong direc- 
tion takes me along a lonely road that 
traverses pine forests and emerges now 
and then upon the beach. Hundreds of 
fishermen and beach-combers ‘are plying 
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their respective avocations along the shore, 
and they come racing, bare-legged, to the 

road to see the bicycle. Even the pine- 

woods, in this neatly-kept country, are kept 

trim and “ civilized ;” everywhere are men, 

women and children raking up the fallen 

needles and the cones, filling them into 

sacks and baskets. 

Cavalry officers, small, smart-looking and 
soldierly, in yellow-braided uniforms, are 
seen in Fukuoko, looking as un-Asiatic as 
the schools, policemen and telegraph oper- 
ators. A collision with a jinrikisha that 
treats me to a header, another with a 
diminutive Jap, that bowls him over like 
a nine-pin, and a third with a bobtailed 
cat, that damages nothing but pussy’s 
dignity, enter into my reminiscences of 
Fukuoko. The numbers of jinrikisihas 
and the peculiar habits of the people, 
necessitates lynx-eyed vigilance to prevent 
collisions every hour of the day. The 
average Jap leaves the door of a house 
backward, and bows and scrapes his way 
clear out into the middle of the street, in 
bidding adieu to the friends he has been 
calling upon, or even the shopkeeper he has 
been patronizing. Scarcely a village is 
passed through but some person waltzes 
backwards out of a door and right in front 
of the bicycle. 

A curious sight one frequently sees along 
the road is an acre or two of ground covered 
with paper parasols, set out in the sun to 
dry after being pasted, glued and painted 
ready for market. Umbrellas and paper 
lanterns are as much a part of the Japan- 
ese traveler’s outfit as his clothes. ‘These 
latter, nowadays, are sometimes a very 
grotesque mixture of native and European 
costume. The craze for foreign innova- 
tions pervades all ranks of society, and 
every village dandy aspires to some arti- 
cle of European clothing. The result is 
that one frequently encounters men on the 
road wearing a Derby hat, a red blanket, 
tight-fitting white drawers and straw san- 
dals. The villager who sports a Euro- 
pean hat or coat comes around to my 
yadoya, wearing an amusing expression of 
self-satisfaction, as though filled with an 
inward consciousness of my approval of 
the same. Whereas every European trav- 
eler deprecates the change from their native 
costume to our own. ‘. 

Following for some distance along the 
bank of a large canal I reach the village 
of Hakama for the night. The yadoya 
here is simply spotless from top to bottom: 
how the Japanese hotel-keeper manages 
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to transact. business and preserve such im- 
maculate apartments is more of a puzzle 
every day. The regulation custom at a 
yadoya is for the newly arrived guest to take 
a scalding hot bath, and then squat beside 
a little box of coals, and smoke and chat 
till supper-time. The Japanese are more 
addicted to hot-water bathing than the 
people of any other country. They souse 
themselves in water that has been heated 
to 140° Fahr., a temperature that is quite 
unbearable to the “ Ingurisu-zin” or 
“ Amerika-zin” until he becomes grad- 
ually hardened and accustomed to it. 
Both men and women bathe regularly in 
hot water every evening. The Japs have 
not yet imbibed any great quantity of 
“ mauvaise honte’’ from their association 
with Europeans, so the sexes frequent the 
bath-tub indiscriminately, taking no more 
notice of one another than if they were 
all little children. “Venus disporting in 
the waves”—of a bath-tub—is a regular 
feature of life at a Japanese inn. Nor can 
they quite understand why the European 
tourist should object to the proprietor, his 
wife and children, chamber-maids, tea-girls, 
guests and visitors crowding around to see 
him undress and waltz into the tub. Bless 
their innocent Japanese souls! why should 
he object? They are only attracted out of 
curiosity to see the whiteness of his skin, 
to note his peculiar manner of undressing, 
and to satisfy a general inquisitiveness con- 
cerning his corporeal possibilities. They 
have no squeamishness whatever about his 
watching their own natatorial duties ; why, 
then, should he shrink within himself and 
wave them off ? 

_ The regular hotel meals consist of rice, 
fish in various forms, little slices of crisp, 
raw turnip, pickles and a catsup-like sauce. 
Meat is rarely forthcoming, unless specially 
ordered, when, of course, extra charges are 
made ; saké also has to be purchased sep- 
arately. After supper one is supplied with 
a teapot of tea and a brazier of coals. 

At Hakama the landlady obtains a nice 
plate of chopped beef and a few onions, 
out of which I prepare and cook an excel- 
lent stew. The Japs cannot understand 
my objections to a certain odorous black 
liquid which they use in seasoning all their 
cookery ; and the fame of my stew, pre- 
pared with onions, red-peppers and salt, 
spreads through the village and attracts a 
number of curious housewives, who are 
desirous of seeing and tasting it for them- 
selves. With wonderful bobbing of heads 
and display of coal-black teeth they gather 
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about my room door and watch me eat the 
stew with rice; but those who solicit the 
favor of tasting shake their heads in dis- 
approval, and suggest the superiority of 
their own black liquid. No end of interest 
is, of course, taken in the bicycle, but in 
Japan the people never allow their curios- 
ity to overstep the bounds of politeness ; 
so that, whilst they may want very much 
to see me ride, they never bother me with 
importunities. 

The people at the Hakama yadoya are 
wonderfully sociable; the landlady sits 
with me nearly the whole evening playing 
the samosan, while her husband and the 
tea-girls sing soft melodies and sip warm 
saké from tiny porcelain cups. How won- 
derfully different is all this from my ex- 
periences in China but a few days since! 
And yet many of us labor under the de- 
lusion that the Japs and the Chinese are 
pretty much alike. Never was a greater 
ethnological delusion than this! The Japs 
themselves are very sensitive on this point ; 
they claim a different origin entirely from 
the Chinese, and think themselves al- 
together superior. Many travelers say 
they find the ‘Japanese superficial and 
wanting in certain sterling qualities pos- 
sessed by John Chinaman. John China- 
man makes a better business-man, no 
doubt, because he is shrewd, unscrupu- 
lous and scheming ; whereas the Jap, as 
before mentioned, seems to be playing at 
making a living, as though it were scarcely 
a thing to be seriously considered anyway. 

Consuming the remainder of yesterday 
evening's stew for breakfast, I pull out 
next morning for Shimonoseki. Traversing 
for some miles a hilly country, covered 
with pine forest, my road brings me into 
Ashiyah, situated on a small estuary. 
Here, at Ashiyah, I indulge in my first 
simon-pure Japanese shave, patronizing 
the village barber while dodging a passing 
shower. The Japanese tonsorial artist 
shaves without the aid of soap, merely 
wetting the face by dipping his fingers in 
a bowl of warm water. During the opera- 
tion of shaving he hones the razor fre- 
quently on an oil-stone. He shaves the 
entire face and neck, not omitting even the 
lobes of the ear, the forehead and nose. 
If the European traveler didn’t keep his 
senses about him, while in the barber-chair 
of a Japanese village, he would find him- 
self with every particle of fuzz scraped off 
his face and neck, save, of course, his reg- 
ular whiskers or mustache, and with eye- 
brows considerably curtailed. 
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From Ashiyah my road follows up along- 
side a small tidal-canal, traversing a low- 
land country, devoted entirely to the culti- 
vation of rice. Scores of coal-barges are 
floating along the canal, propelled solely 
by the flowing of the tide. I can imagine 
them floating along until the tide changes, 
then tying up and waiting patiently until it 
ebbs and flows again ; from long experience 
they, no doubt, have come to calculate upon 
one, two, or three tides, as the case may be, 
floating their barges up to certain landings 
or villages. 

Swarms of people are going and coming 
to and from Hakamatsu, the next town of 
any importance. Some festive occasion 
appears to be the attraction ; everybody is 
gayly dressed, and those returning are 
carrying branches of willow, paper fish, 
























perhaps the prettiest dress in the world. 
It is certainly the most becoming to the 
Japanese female, who will make a great 
mistake if she discards it in favor of any 
other. 

The streets of Hakamatsu present a 
lively and picturesque scene. Swarming 
with country people in the gayest of cos- 
tumes ; the stalls are fairly groaning be- 
neath big piles of tempting eatables, toys, 
clothing, lanterns, tissue-paper flowers, and 
every imaginable Japanese thing. Street- 
men are attracting small crowds about 
them by displaying curiosities. One old 
fellow I pause awhile to look at is selling 
tiny rolls of colored paper, which when 
cast into a bowl of water unfold into 
flowers, boats, houses, birds or animals, 
In explanation of the holiday-making, a 


, young man in a custom-house uniform, 
yy, who knows a few words of English, ex- 
plains “Japan God ”— it is some religious 
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““A VERY GOOD ROAD WITH AN AVENUE OF FINE SPREADING CONIFERS,” 


lanterns, flowers, slips of paper bearing 
the title of some deity, etc.; many are 
provided with masks of various degrees of 
ugliness. Among the men one sees a curi- 
ous mixture of white sun-helmets, Derby 
hats, red, blue and green blankets, an oc- 
casional coat or pair of trousers. Of the 
Japanese female holiday costume it is 
scarcely necessary to make remark; it is 





festival these smiling, chatting, bowing, 
and comical-looking crowds are keeping 
with such evident relish. 

From Hakamatsu to Kokura the coun- 
try is hilly and broken ; from Kokura one 
can look across the narrow strait and see 
Shimonoseki, on the mainland of Japan. 
Thus far we have been traversing the 
island of Kiu-shiu, separated from the 
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STEVENS IS ENTERTAINED BY JAPANESE TEA GIRLS. 


main island by a strait but a few hundred 
yards wide at Shimonoseki. From Kokura 
the sinrikisha road leads a couple of 77 
farther to Dairi, thence footpaths traverse 
hills, and wax-tree groves for another two 
miles (a v7 is something over two English 
miles) to the village of Moji. Here I ob- 
tain passage on a little ferry-boat across 
to Shimonoseki, arriving there about two 
o’clock in the afternoon. 

A twenty-four hours’ halt is made at 
Shimonoseki in deference to rainy weather. 
The landlady of the yadoya understands 
enough about European cookery to pre- 
pare me a very decent beefsteak and a pot 
of coffee. Shimonoseki is full of European 
goods, and clever imitations of the same; a 


stroll of an hour through the streets reveals 
the extent of the Japs’ appreciation of for- 
eign things. Every other shop, almost, 
seems devoted to the goods that come 
from other countries, or their counterfeits. 
Not content with merely copying an im- 
ported article, the Japanese artisan gen- 
erally endeavors to make some improve- 
ment on the original. For instance, after 
making an exact imitation of a petroleum 
lamp, the Jap workman constructs a neat 
little lacquer cabinet to set‘it in when not 
in use. ‘The coffee-pot in which the coffee 
served at my yadoya is prepared, is an in- 
genious contrivance with three chambers, 
evidently a reproduction of Yankee inge- 
nuity. 


[To be continued.] 
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AN OUTING NEAR NEW YORK. 


N with your outdoor sports, the merry days of May are here! 


‘* From the moist meadow to the wither'd hill, 
Led by the breeze, the vivid verdure runs, 
And swells and deepens ; to the cherish’d eye 
The hawthorn whitens ; and the juicy groves 
Put forth their buds, unfolding by degrees, 
Till the whole leafy forest stands display’d 
In full luxuriance to the sighing gales.” 


The walls of our office prison are tumbling, the balmy 
air of field and forest draw us from the confines of the 
city home. We long for a row in the stream, we sigh for a 
chase in the fields. Every lover of sport feels a new life 
quickened in his soul, and dreams of adventure that 
makes the blood course faster. A new song is upon our 
lips, we are attune with the joys of summer, 


‘* And every sense and every heart is joy.” 





V By \ ‘Where shall we go for this summer’s outing?” is the question 
} GEM: upon everybody’s tongue. 

= The American people are so migratory in their character that 

ad they might with propriéty be called a nation of travelers. Everybody 

' who has a cent to spare lays it by for an outing, be it for the hot days 

of July or the bleak days of March. Sometime during the year, some- 

yf where in the course of time, we Yankees are sure to bring up at a change 


of scene or circumstance. 

The old craze to cross the Atlantic for a summer’s recreation has 
given way to the sounder desire for a few days’ outing in sport and 
adventure in our own magnificent country, and this healthy change is due largely 
to the introduction of the bicycle and the tricycle, as well as to the easier methods 
and greater comforts of travel, by land and by water. 

The steamboat companies, which once considered it their privilege to impose 
upon the traveler all the burdens he would stand, and the railroad companies, which 
not many years ago considered it their special privilege to exact from the traveler 
all the money he would spare and the law would allow, have changed their tactics so 
completely that it is no longer true to say that corporations have no souls. 

The great railroad lines that lead out of New York city now vie with each other 
in providing all possible comforts for the traveler at the least possible cost. The New 
York Central has made so many changes under the present efficient management that 
a trip to Saratoga is reduced to a three hours’ run, and is made far more comfortable 
than a buggy ride consuming the same length of time. The West Shore was equipped 
expressly with a view to the passenger’s comfort. The great Pennsylvania road is a 
marvel in its executive care and general management and provisions. Every culti- 
vated stranger who touches our shore and rides over the magnificent road-beds of 
these lines cannot say enough in praise of such railroad organizations. But even most 
of the shorter lines, such as the Lehigh Valley and the New York, Ontario and West- 
ern, have not fallen short in providing every conceivable comfort to the passenger by 
rail. There is no reason, then, why traveling should not become even more general, 
and the city be emptied, in the hot season, not only of its wealthy classes, but of all 
well-to-do people—aye, even of those who toil that they may live. 

There is a vast territory right within two or three hours’ ride of the great metro- 
polis to which any man of modest means can easily afford to take his*family for a sum- 
mert’s outing, and if not well enough circumstanced to stand the strain of a season’s 
change, then for a week’s or a fortnight’s rest and ramble. 

Steam and electricity have spanned distances with such rapidity that when we 
dream of an outing our minds wander to fields thousands of miles away. A fishing 
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AN OUTING 





NEAR NEW YORK. 








excursion to the waters of Michigan, a 
hunting trip to the fields of Arizona, a 
yachting excursion the whole length of 
Long Island, a canoe outing to Lake 
George, all these pleasures are reserved 
to the man of leisure. And yet within 
three hours’ travel by rail from the great 
metropolis we have field and forest, rock 
and rill, abounding in game of every 
sort for the sportsman, so that he who can 
only take a five or ten days’ outing may 
enjoy his full measure of sport as fully 
and as thoroughly as the yachtsman and 
canoeist who have the entire summer in 
which to enjoy outdoor life. 

The Berkshire Hills of New England 
have often been compared with the moun- 
tains of Piedmont, but there are regions 
nearer to New York as attractive as these, 
though not perhaps so well traveled, which 
would draw the European pilgrim as freely 
as the attractive spots of Southern Ger- 


DELAWARE RIVER. 





many and Northern Italy, if the eastern 
world were to roam over this continent as 
we pilgrim over the fields of Europe. No 
spot in Europe, except the heart of Switz- 
erland, can compare in loveliness and rural 
charms with the lands of Sullivan, of Ul- 
ster, and of Delaware, whose mountain 
summits rise three thousand feet above 
the sea, and whose narrow valleys, ex- 
quisite in their loveliness, are enriched by 
numberless streams and waterfalls and 
gem-like lakes. Here lies indeed 
“* A wilderness of sweets ; for nature here 

Wanton’d as in her prime, and play’d at will 

Her virgin fancies, pouring forth more sweet, 

Wild above rule of art, enormous bliss.” 

What lover of sport that has ever visited 

these regions will forget their rugged 
hill-sides, with heavy growth of forest 
woods, and quiet nooks, where abundant 
game so amply rewarded his sporting 
toil? 
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BEAVERKILL RIVER, 


Upon the hills and in the forests, in their 
season, quail, partridge, woodcock and 
snipe abound ; and in the lakes of Ulster, 
Sullivan, and Delaware counties, and along 
the course of the East Branch, Little Dela- 
ware, Mongaup, Neversink and Susque- 
hanna rivers, the sportsman is rewarded 
with a find of the redhead, buffle and 
woodduck, occasionally a canvas-back too, 


while the “honk, 
honk” of the wild 
goose breaks the 
stillness of the 
early autumn air. 
Here are found, 
also, most of the 
four-footed game 
common to more 
unfrequented por- 
tions of mountain- 
ous districts—rab- 
bits, hares and 
squirrels. 

But it is for dis- 
ciples of the gentle 
Izaak Walton that 
the trout-fishing of 
thesecrystal moun- 
tain streams offers 
the greatest attrac- 
tions. There are 
more than a hun- 
dred trout streams 
in Sullivan, Del- 
aware and Ulster 
counties, and they 
are annually visit- 
ed by thousands 
of sportsmen, who 
take out by hun- 
dreds these spec- 
kled beauties—the 
gamiest fish, that 
swims. It would 
seem at first sight 
that the Sullivan, 
Delaware and UI- 
ster streams would 
soon be “fished 
out,” but the N.Y., 
Ont. & West. R.R. 
Co., along whose 
line these fishing- 
grounds are locat- 
ed, with a desire to 
maintain their fish- 
ing qualities, have 
procured direct 
from Seth Green, 
Supt. State Fish 
Hatchery, Caledonia Springs, N. Y., and 
from other parties since 1878, over three 
and a half million brook trout, besides a 
large number of lake and California trout. 
During 1887 1,000,000 brook trout were 
put in the trout streams from Walton to 
Mountain Dale, and this spring 1,000,000 
were again distributed in the same waters. 
One of the most charming spots in which 
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AN OUTING NEAR NEW YORK. 


to establish headquarters is the region 
about New Paltz, especially near Lake Mo- 
honk or Lake Minnewaska. New Paltz is 
a small, thrifty village, some ninety-three 
milesfrom New 
York, whence 
daily stages 
convey those 
not fortunate 
enough to pos- 
sess bicycle or 
tricycle to the 
summit of Sky- 
Top, about five 
miles distant, 
where is locat- 
ed Lake Mo- 
honk. All who 
have ever visit- 
ed this lake are 
impressed with 
the wonderful 
and greatly va- 
ried character 
of the scenery. 
It is “one of 
those rare pla- 
ces where the 
creative power 
seems to have 
rehearsed for 
every form of 
grandeur and 
gentleness;”’ 1,- 
200 feet above 
the valley, the 
mountain is it- 
self a gigantic 
monument of 
rock scenery 
wrought into 
every form of 
wildness and 
grace, andfrom 
any pointon the 
summit cliffs 
there is an out- 
look over two 
valleys, with fif- 
ty miles of the 
western hori- 
zon crowded 
with glorious 
mountain ran- 
ges amid whose 
mysterious realms the sinking sun and 
the mountain mist work such magic as 
only poetry exalted to worship can fitly 
rehearse. 

The Mohonk House is located on the 
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edge of the lake, and commands a magnifi- 
cent view of lake and mountain. ‘The rear 
of the hotel looks out upon the extensive 
Rondout valley, bounded by the Shanda- 











ken Mountains and some of the Catskills 


on the north. Adjacent to the hotel the 
grounds have been graded and smoothed 
and converted into handsome lawns, in- 
terspersed with native trees, under whose 
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shade the huge rocks form seats of every 
imaginable shape and character. The pro- 
prietors have constructed walks and stairs, 
rustic arbors, seats and bridges, with skill 
and taste. Names have easily been attached 
to these romantic walks, so that days and 
weeks are pleasantly spent in exploring 
them. We quote from a writer in the New 
York Jndependent regarding the view from 
Sky-Top: “Words can give no idea of 
that view. We stood on the edge of a pre- 
cipice 300 feet high, with the lake 500 feet 
below us, sparkling like a jewel set in the 
rugged rock. We were 1,700 feet above 
the level of the Hudson. The cool breeze, 
laden with ozone from nature’s own labora- 
tories, made us entirely forget the heated 
valley, where the mercury marked ninety 
degrees. We came down from Sky-Top 
with enlarged ideas of power and sublimity, 
carrying away pictures of beauty that will 
live in memory forever.” 

Lake Minnewaska, which is ten miles 
distant from New Paltz, is much larger 
than Mohonk, and is surrounded by sim- 
ilar extraordinary bluffs and masses of 
tumbled rocks. 

“Set into the hills like a bowl,” says a 
writer in the New York Zvening Mail, “is 
the beautiful Lake Minnewaska, flanked 
on one side and end by bold, precipitous 
cliffs, and on the other side and end by 
sloping wooded shores. Along these cliffs 
and shores, both at their summits and low 
down by the edge of the lake, are walks 
conveniently cleared of undergrowth and 
provided at frequent intervals with rustic, 
thatch-roofed kiosks or summer-houses, 
offering most inviting spots for rest.” No 
summer resort anywhere is more amply 
provided with such desirable comforts. 

Minnewaska Lake is noticeable for the 
magnificent broken bluffs at its eastern 
borders. They are sufficiently high to pos- 
sess decided grandeur, and are remark- 
ably varied in outline. Huge, massive 
fragments of rock, fallen in past ages from 
various points, lie in confused masses in 
the water below or on the narrow shore. 
The foliage is rich, and imparts a bal- 
samic odor to the air. Trees grow at im- 
possible angles from the smallest crevices 
in the rock, and bend over from inaccessi- 
ble heights, as if gazing on the lake below. 

The Minnewaska Mountain House was 
opened in 1879. It is located on Minne- 
waska Heights, 150 feet above the lake, and 
about 1,800 feet above tidewater, or nearly 
as high as the Catskill Mountain House, 
and from every room in the hotel there are 
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magnificent valley and mountain views, tak- 
ing in the mountains of New Jersey on the 
south, the Highlands of the Hudson and 
Newburgh Bay on the southeast, the Hou- 
satonic Mountains of Connecticut to the 
east, the whole line of the Berkshire Moun- 
tains of Massachusetts and the Green Moun- 
tains of Vermont to the northeast, the Hel- 
derberg Mountains to the north, the bold 
outlines of the Catskills and the Shandaken 
Mountains to the northwest, and the Never- 
sink and Shawangunk hills to the southwest. 
The views embrace several river valleys, in- 
cluding the valley of the Hudson, from Corn- 
wall to the mountains about Lake George. 

But attractive as this region is, it is ex- 
celled in native grandeur by the country 
round about Sam’s Point, a rocky ledge 
crowning the highest of the Shawangunk 
summits, near to the Minnewaska and 
Houk Falls, which are best reached from 
Ellenville, 101 miles from New York. 
About two miles from this village, on a 
picturesque bluff, facing northwest, 1,500 
feet above tidewater, stands the Mount 
Meenagha, From the porch of this hotel, 
which affords accommodations for one 
hundred guests, are enjoyed remarkable 
mountain and valley views, beautiful not 
only in their extent and variety, but as 
well in the clearness and distinctness with 
which forms and places may be traced. 
All the prominent peaks of the Catskills 
with the smaller mountains intervening, 
Ellenville and other villages, lakes and 
winding streams among the hills and along 
the valleys are all plainly seen with the 
naked eye, and combine to form a pano- 
rama, as seen from this point, equaled by 
but few of the famous summer resorts. 

Another excellent point is near the vil- 
lage of Fallsburgh, 108 miles distant from 
New York. Even the village stands at 
an elevation of 1,224 feet above the level 
of the sea. It receives its name from the 
falls of the Neversink River at this point. 
The main fall is twenty-five feet in height, 
and the stream is very deep, and dashes 
through the narrow, rock-bound channel 
for a long distance below the fall, wearing 
by its incessant action basin-like cavities 
in the solid rocks of the river-bed. At 
this station stage connections are made for 
points in the lovely valley of the Never- 
sink. This region is gaining in popularity 
each year, and many a tired city merchant 
and weary belle find rest and recreation 
among its peaceful homes. 

From Neversink to Monticello, a dis- 
tance of about fifteen miles, the country is 
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unsurpassed in beauty. From lofty hills 
overlooking rich valleys, through which 
run brooks filled with trout, can be seen 
here and there beautiful lakes, surrounded 
by cool woods, while green orchards and 
waving fields of grass and grain meet the 
eye on every side. Fine drives skirt the 
river on both banks, and at a distance of 
about two miles apart there are thriving 
villages. The river itself is a succession 
of cataracts and rapids, with small inter- 
vening pools alive with fish. Here there 
are no mosquitoes, no danger of any mala- 
rial diseases or hay-fever. 

One of the most popular summer resorts 
in Sullivan County, however, is Liberty. 
It is only 119 miles from New York, and 
is situated 1,578 feet above the level of 
the sea, also in the valley of the east 
branch of the Mongaup, and almost sur- 
rounded by towering summits of the Blue 
Mountains, which rise 1000 feet above the 
village. ‘The rounded summits of Walnut 
Mountain (one-half mile southwest), Thun- 
der Hill, Sumac Point, the wild but at- 
tractive loveliness of the Mongaup Valley, 
the broad expanse of Broadhead and Lily 
lakes—“ sheets of blue among the hills” 
—the high altitude, with its cool, health- 
imparting breezes, all combine to make 
l.iverty very desirable as a summer home. 
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The walks and drives about the country 
are beautiful and romantic. For all those 
who desire to pass a vacation amid beauti- 
ful scenery, pure air and water, with fresh 
and bountiful dairy products, amid streams 
and ponds well stocked with trout and bass, 
upland and marsh with whirring partridge 
and silent woodcock, there is no better 
spot near to the metropolis ; and sheltered 
in one of the quiet farm-houses, where 
board is easily obtained, an outing may 
be freely enjoyed. 

To our mind there is none so poor as to 
pass by such an easy opportunity fora good, 
long draught of fresh air and a short feast 
of sport with cycle, gun or tackle. The 
man who roams through these forests, or 
wades in these streams, or walks over these 
meadows, feels that he is not born simply 
to the drudgery of city duties, but there is 
in him a better nature to which these out- 
ings minister until he is reconciled to the 
burdensome tasks of life because of the 
joys and freedom that lie beyond the of- 
fice door. Many a man has gone from his 
day’s fishing excursion to his daily routine 
with new life and new zest. The man 
or woman who will take five or ten days 
outing to the fields of Ulster, Sullivan or 
Delaware counties, will return to the daily 
task with purer mind and healthier body. 


RONDEAU. 


Her shady porch, with one big chair, 
And she reclining idly there ; 

While on the door-step, at her feet, 

I sit and watch her, Marguerite, 

The daisies’ queen, bright-eyed and fair. 


Our tricycles, a dusty pair, 

Stand in the drive neglected, where 

We left them for this cool retreat, 
Her shady porch. 


The summer’s soft, sweet-scented air, 

With lazy kisses, stirs her hair 

And fans me on my. lowly seat, 

As, looking up, her eyes I meet, 

And bless the fate that lets me share 
Her shady porch. 


Dudly C. Hasbrouck. 







































THE DEATH-BLOW TO INTERNATIONAL YACHT RACING. 


THE PROSPECTS OF THE PRESENT SEASON—AN OBJECTIONABLE FEATURE OF THE 
PRESENT DEED OF GIFT OF THE “ AMERICA’S” CUP. 


BY CAPTAIN 


THERE being no prospect of an Inter- 
national race during the present season, 
the local club events may naturally be ex- 
pected to attract an attention far greater 
than they have received for the past three 
years. It is true that the seasons follow- 
ing the early contests for the America’s 
cup, the Cambria and Livonia races, and 
even those of the Countess of Dufferin and 
Atalanta, were dull, and largely from the 
reaction of the yachting excitements of 
the previous years; but since those periods 
yachting organizations have multiplied tu 
a great extent, and the number of yacht- 
ing men has correspondingly increased. 
Yacht designing has become better under 
stood ; many improvements in rig and can- 
vas and ballast have been made, and there 
is a far healthier tone, in a yachting sense, 
among club members than formerly, and 
much more interest taken in the sport ; 
and all this will, I think, check, if it does 
not altogether prevent, the dullness con- 
sequent upon the reaction from the excite- 
ments of the past three years; and the 
events of the local clubs will be numerous, 
well attended and interesting. 

In the larger classes of yachts the 
schooner rig will, I think, regain during 
the present season some of its old-time im- 
portance. The New York, and some of 
the other important clubs, have anticipated 
this, by changing the classification of the 
schooners and adding to the number of 
classes for that rig. In the New York 
Club the classes for schooners have been 
increased from three to five. The first 
class, including all over one hundred feet 
on the water-line, is retained ; but in place 
of the second class, which included yachts 
from eighty to one hundred feet, there is 
a class made from ninety to one hundred 
feet, the third class being from eighty to 
ninety feet, and there is a new fifth class, 
which includes all under seventy feet on 
the water-line. 

The four classes of sloops have also 
been increased to six; but practically the 
large vessels built for the International 
races have always formed a distinct class, 
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and there has always seemed to be a ne- 
cessity for a class to be sandwiched in be- 
tween fifty-five and seventy feet. By the 
new rule there is a rating from fifty-three 
to sixty-one feet, and another from sixty- 
one to seventy feet. 

As a rule, I have always thought this mul- 
tiplying of classes unnecessary and objec- 
tionable, and it has proved so over and over 
again, in the races for the Bennett chal- 
lenge cups, over the inside course, where 
all schooners sailed in one class, and all 
sloops in another, and on several occasions 
the cups have been won by small yachts, 
and on all occasions the margin of cor- 
rected time between the largest and the 
smallest boats has been very trifling. It 
will be remembered also, that in the first 
race for the America’s Cup, the Magic, one 
of the smallest vessels of the numerous 
fleet, was the victor. Still it has come to 
pass that length is so universally acknowl- 
edged to be the most potent factor of 
speed, and that the allowance of time does 
not compensate for difference in length, 
that owners will not enter their yachts 
when there is any considerable amount of 
length against them. If, therefore, clubs 
would have entries, they must encourage 
owners by multiplying the classes. Eleven 
classes, should they all fill, involve consid- 
erable outlay for prizes, each class receiv- 
ing $250 in cash or its equivalent, and I 
think it would be much better to adopt the 
British plan and make it cash in all cases, 
and permit the winner to purchase a piece 
of silverware or other prize with it if he 
desires a lasting memento of his triumph. 

The schooner class will have some nota- 
ble additions this season, in the new steel 
yacht Yampa, built for Mr. Chapin, from 
a design by Mr. A. Cary Smith, and the 
altered Priscilla and Grayling, besides 
several that have been built at the East. 
The alterations to the Grayling were de- 
signed by Burgess last fall, and consist in 
giving her more depth, some outside lead, 
and an increased sail area. She had gained 
a reputation as the queen of the light- 
weather fleet, and it is to be presumed 





























Commodore Fish desired the alteration in 
order to make her as good as any in strong 
breezes. The sloop Priscilla has been 
altered to a schooner under the plans of 
her original designer, Mr. A. Cary Smith, 
and is deepened and given a keel filled 
with lead. It is a pity that this could not 
have been done last season, before her rig 
was changed; as in the opinion of very 
many yachting men, with these alterations, 
she would have been fully the equal of the 
Volunteer, and possibly her superior. It is 
on the cards also that the Mayflower may 
be given another mast. 

There is little utility now in retaining 
the sloop rig on any of the large yachts, as 
by the terms of the new Deed of Gift they 
are legislated out of all chance of compe- 
tition for the America’s Cup, after having 
been built for the sole purpose of defend- 
ing it. ‘The only reason now for retaining 
the sloop rig on these yachts is that they 
may go across the Atlantic and bring back 
the Cape May and Brenton’s Reef cups, 
which the cutter Genes¢a carried away from 
us, and also to bring to this country the 
Queen’s Cup, held by the owner of the 
cutter Arrow, and offered last year as a 
perpetual International Challenge Cup. 
Mr. Chamberlayne, owner of the Arrow, 
had at that time a stupid prejudice against 
centreboards, which it is to be presumed 
the numerous opinions published in the 
British journals since the Zhzstle race have 
dissipated, so that if one of the big sloops 
went over now he would give her a chance 
for this cup; something just at present 
very desirable as a stimulus to International 
yachting, since the America’s Cup has been 
laid away in perpetuity at Tiffany’s. 

Another famous schooner of this season 
is the one building by the Harlan & Hol- 
lingsworth Company for Commodore A. 
Cass Canfield, from a design of his own, 
and these, with the four Burgess schooners, 
will make matters lively among the two- 
stickers. 

The sloop racing will be in the smaller 
classes, seventy feet on the water-line; and 
under. As for the cutters pure and simple 
—by which I mean vessels like the Orviva, 
Lleen, Muriel, Madge, Maggie, etc., which 
previous to the advent of the Genesta 
we were assured by the “cutter cranks” 
were to be the prevailing type in this 
country—they are out of the hunt alto- 
gether, and it is doubtful if any save the 
Bedouin puts in an appearance at a start- 
ing line this summer. Yachts of this type 
—the weighted wedges—have had their 
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day even in Great Britain, where they 
were but the outcome of a vicious rule of 
measurement, and with the TZhistle has 
come a far superior type of yacht. 

The next advance in British design will, 
I think, be the adoption of the combina- 
tion of keel and board, which Mr. Burgess 
and his confreres in the design of the Purt- 
tan so happily and opportunely evolved. 

Writing at a time when the cutter craze 
was at its height in this country, I said 
that the performance of the Puritan in 
British waters would be as great a revela- 
tion to British yachtsmen as were the fine 
lines and flat canvas of the America in 
1851, and that there was far greater prob- 
ability of yachts like the Puritan becoming 
popular in Great Britain, than of yachts 
like the Genesta becoming popular here ; 
and I was informed by my excellent cutter 
friends that I was in my dotage, and had 
forgotten all I had ever known; but the 
chance of this at the present time does not 
look at all remote. 

Already the Clyde clubs have permitted 
the entry of three-tonners with the board, 
and although the Y. R. A. has refused to 
rescind Rule 8, which prohibits the cen- 
treboard, the feeling among the yachting 
men is decidedly in favor of the board; 
and among its most earnest advocates are 
the gentlemen who have been in this coun- 
try and witnessed the performance of the 
centreboard yachts—Lieutenant Henn, J. 
Beavor-Webb, Watson, Lapthorne, etc. So 
it is only a question of time when my pro- 
phecy of three years ago will be realized, 
and a visit of the Mayflower, Volunteer or 
Puritan would hasten the time wonder- 
fully. 

It is much to be regretted that the deed 
of gift of the America’s Cup was meddled 
with. There was not the least necessity 
for it. Three races had been sailed under 
it, with entirely satisfactory results to the 
public, to the New York Yacht Club, and, 
so far as the deed was concerned, to the 
challengers, and there did not exist a sin- 
gle valid reason for changing it. I remem- 
ber a conversation with a prominent mem- 
ber of the committee of revision while yet 
the subject was under consideration, and 
he said “the discussion that grew out of 
the extra length of the Zhést/e, as to the 
meaning of that word ‘ dimensions’ in the 
present deed, convinced us of the neces- 
sity of making the deed more explicit. 
Then, too, we think six months is too 
short a time to build and properly try a new 
yacht, now that it has been made clear that 
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all future defenders of the cup must be 
of steel. ‘The challenger can take all the 
time he wants to build and get his yacht 
in racing fettle—two or three seasons, if 
necessary ; and we feel that it is not too 
much for us to have at least ten months 
in which to build and get our craft in rac- 
ing form. But there is another reason,” he 
continued, “more important than either of 
these; and that is the insertion of a clause 
preventing the barring out of the centre- 
board. You will notice a clause in the 
present deed, ‘In case the parties cannot 
mutually agree upon the terms of a match, 
then the challenging party shall have the 
right to contest for the cup in one trial 
sailed over the usual course of the annual 
regatta of the club holding the cup, sub- 
ject to its rules and sailing regulations,’ 
etc. Now,” he continued, “in case a 
British club has the cup—and we may 
expect them to capture it at some time — 
it could refuse a challenge from a centre- 
board, and we think that, as the cup has 
been successfully defended by centre- 
board vessels ever since the club has held 
it in trust, we ought now to prevent the 
possibility of centreboards being barred 
out.” 

These, then, I suppose, may be accepted 
as the reasons for the change in the second 
deed of gift, under which had been suc- 
cessfully sailed the Genesta, Galatea and 
Thistle matches. Not one of the reasons 
was of sufficient importance to excuse any 
tinkering with this important document. 
It had already been changed once, and the 
legality of that action of the club had been 
seriously questioned ; but, as the change 
only made plainer what was evidently the 
intent of the donors of the cup, the deed 
was not in reality altered, and the action of 
the club was acquiesced in. Everybody 
realized that the owners of the old America 
never intended the cup to be contended for 
by a craft brought to this country in sec- 
tions, on the deck of a steamer, and put to- 
gether in this country after being landed ; 
nor did they dream of a challenger being 
dragged through canals toward this city 
by mule power; nor did they desire the 
cup to be contended for by a steam yacht, 
for such a vessel was unknown at that 
time ; and so in presenting these contin- 
gencies the club was simply giving effect 
to the donors’ wishes, and everybody said 
“ Amen.” 

The present deed, however, is a direct 
and radical change, and by its unfortunate 
phraseology confines the contests to yachts 
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which do not now, and never have, existed. 
Both challenger and defender must be 
built, with the chances so manifestly in 
favor of the challenger that I marvel that 
the British yachting men did not seize the 
opportunity and get a challenge here be- 
fore January rst of this year. 

As to the first reason alleged for the 
change, that it was necessary to specify 
exactly what was meant by “dimensions,” 
that had been abundantly explained in the 
discussion of the Zhist/e’s extra foot and a 
half of water-line, and this did not form a 
sufficient reason. There was some force 
in the reason given for the extension of 
time from six to ten months, but not enough 
to justify a change in the deed; while the 
idea that any club would think of doing 
anything so unsportsmanlike as to exclude 
the centreboard craft from competition 
was absurd. 

In the absence, then, of any sufficient 
alleged reason for this change of the deed, 
I venture to hint that the real reason may 
have been Mr. Sweet’s notification that he 
intended to challenge with a sixty-nine 
foot cutter; and it may have been thought 
wise, in view of this, to lay an anchor to 
windward, as it were, and provide for its 
recapture in case Mr. Sweet took the cup 
to England. 

I don’t believe that there was ever an 
intent ‘to oblige him to relinquish his 
avowed intention to challenge, or a thought 
of putting one of the big sloops’ against 
Mr. Sweet’s yacht. Public opinion would 
be so strong in favor of fair play that this 
would have been impossible ; but the great 
success of the C/ara, under Mr. Sweet's 
management, was remembered, and there 
was a general opinion prevalent, growing 
out of the successes of the Madge and 
Clara, that the small cutter in contest with 
the centreboard sloop stood a better chance 
of winning than the large cutter did, and 
that Mr. Sweet’s challenge was likely to be 
a dangerous one; and to offset his prob- 
able success, and insure an almost certain 
speedy recapture of the cup in case it was 
lost, the only seriously objectionable clause 
in the present deed of gift was inserted. 
This consists simply in the words “but 
without any time allowance whatever.” 

The limit of size for sloops having been 
fixed at from 60 to 90 feet water-line, and 
of schooners from 80 to 115. feet water- 
line, and the course in the event of a dis- 
agreement having been fixed over an 
“ocean course free from headlands,” it 
followed, as surely as night follows day, 
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that in the event of the cup being held 
by a British club an American challenger 
could go for it with a 115-foot schooner, 
with almost entire certainty of success, 
for either a schooner must be named to 
sail against her, or a go-foot cutter must 
give her her tonnage allowance for rig, 
and then sail against her over a channel 
course, “ without any time allowance what- 
ever.” 

I do not say that it was for this reason 
that this clause was inserted, but I do say 
that this would have been a stronger and 
more powerful reason for changing the 
deed than any that has been alleged. 

It is my belief that had the capture of 
the cup taken place, the capturing club, 
seeing the position to which this clause 
would reduce them — viz., an entire exclu- 
sion of their real racing yacht, 7. ¢., the 
cutter — would have quietly taken the 
ground that all changes of the original 
deed had been illegal, and would have in- 
sisted that this very clause, which practi- 
cally excluded the cutter, was inconsistent 
with the declaration in the original deed, 
that any club should always be entitled 
“to claim the right of sailing a match for 
this cup with any yacht;” and that, of 
course, implies that the club holding the 
cup could defend it “ with any yacht.” 

There were, however, other effects from 
the insertion of these words which the 
gentlemen of the committee did not fore- 
see. With these words in the deed it fol- 
lows that any challenger, except a go-foot 
cutter, must agree to whatever terms were 
proposed by the New York Yacht Club, 
or go outside and sail without allowance 
against a larger yacht, and with almost 
absolute certainty of defeat. I presume 
that Mr. Sweet could have trusted the 
club not to put the Volunteer or either of 
her big sisters against his proposed yacht, 
but he could not be sure of not having a 
yacht a couple of feet longer than his 
named as her competitor, and in that event 
he must be prepared to yield all points de- 
manded or forfeit the allowance from such 
a yacht. As against the Volunteer, with 
allowance of time, there would be some 
chance of winning; but to sail against a 
yacht two or three feet longer than his 
own, and without any time allowance, 
meant certain defeat, and so Mr. Sweet 
withdrew his notice of intention to chal- 
lenge ; and so, for the same reason, several 
of the foreign yacht clubs have notified the 
New York Yacht Club that they did not 
care to challenge under this deed. This 
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was another result that followed, which this 
committee did not anticipate. 

There are others : It is vain for them to 
say, as members of the committee do say, 
that the new deed permits any mutual 
agreement, and that these words “ with- 
out time allowance” are only operative in 
case of disagreement. These words effec- 
tually prevent any mutual agreement, save 
one. If any owner of a go-foot cutter | 
challenges, and sends with his challenge 
an expressed desire to sail the outside 
races, without allowance of time, and if 
the New York Yacht Club agrees to this, 
that will be a mutual agreement ; but no 
other is possible, and it will be wise for the 
New York Yacht Club to agree to this, 
since it has no option in the matter at all. 
If it refuses, it must sail these races as the 
result of its refusal, and this is an unex- 
pected result to this committee, which cer- 
tainly never contemplated putting its own 
club in a position where it would have no 
liberty of action whatever. 

There can be no mutual agreement save 
this. If an owner should write, saying : “I 
would like to build an 80-foot cutter to 
challenge for the America’s Cup, may I as- 
sume that you will not put the Volunteer 
or one of the other big sloops against her ; 
but that on receipt of my dimensions, as 
provided for in the new deed, you will be- 
gin a vessel of similar size to sail against 
her?” What must the answer of the New 
York Club be if it adheres to all its prece- 
dents? Simply, “ Your challenge not be- 
ing in form before the club, it can take no 
official action.” 

Well, then, the man can’t afford to take 
the chances, and so, if he really desires a 
shy at the cup, he builds to the maximum 
size of go feet. With such a yacht he, of 
course, wants the outside courses, and as he 
can in no event receive any time allowance, 
he declines to give any, and he comes 
jollily over, with his races all arranged to 
his satisfaction, and prepared to snap his 
fingers at the New York Yacht Club. This 
was not, I venture to say, anticipated by 
this committee, who, let me say right here, 
are the very best men of the club. If the 
list of members had been raked through 
with a fine-tooth comb in search of practi- 
cal, intelligent and fair-minded yachtsmen, 
none better could have been found than 
J. D. Smith, Charles Paine, Gouverneur 
Kortright, Philip Schuyler, Latham Fish 
and E. T. Gerry. Yet, with the best inten- 
tions, and through sheer inadvertence, these 
words got into the deed. 
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There is another result not contemplated 
by these wise gentlemen, and which is most 
serious of all, and that is that not only is 
the challenging yacht of necessity a go-foot 
cutter, but such a challenger has much the 
advantage, and the odds are at least ten to 
eight that she takes the cup. She will 
challenge while yet upon the stocks, and 
the club must at once begin to build a 
yacht to meet her, as our present yachts 
are all too small. She comes, as I have 
shown, to sail the outside races, without 
allowance of time, and there is no alterna- 
tive saveto build. The challenger launches 
his yacht, and she sails, in all the spring 
events, as the Zhistle did last year. She 
proves a failure, and she does not come ; 
she proves a success, leading the Zhzstle 
with all ease, and leaves England after a 
series of triumphant races. The go-foot 
sloop of the club proves a flat failure ; what 
then? Why the Volunteer must sail best 
two out of three, outside, and without al- 
lowance of time, handicapped 4% feet of 
water-line length. Did this possibility 
strike the committee when it inserted these 
words in order to catch John Bull napping 
with a 115-foot schooner? 

The British, in their objections to the 
new deed, have said next to nothing as to 
this provision, but they complain of the 
ten months’ limit and of the requirements 
as to exact measurements; but I see noth- 
ing very objectionable in these. Certainly, 
if six months was not too long a time to 
build a wooden yacht in 1857, when this 
cup was first placed in trust, ten months is 
not too long now to build a steel yacht of 
the required size; and as to the dimen- 
sions, while the conditions of the new deed 
are, it must be confessed, onerous, they can 
be complied with without serious injustice 
to the challenger, and it is well to prevent 
future yachts which may come here from 
spreading out as the Zhistle did. If the 
go-foot cutter challenges, we shall find that 
sufficiently serious, without being obliged 
to ascertain afterwards that she is 92 feet. 
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Really, the word “dimensions” in the old 
deed was intended to mean all that is ex- 
pressed in detail in the new deed. 

In the glamour of these successive Inter- 
national victories men have been inclined 
to accept the work of their committee with- 
out question. The average Down East 
commodore says: “Paine and Burgess 
wouldn’t have agreed to that if it hadn’t 
been all right, and therefore it is all right.” 
The enthusiast of the club shrugs his 
shoulders and says: “ D—n ’em, if they 
don’t like to come and race on those 
terms, let ’em stay away.” The com- 
mittee don’t like to admit that it has 
made a mistake. 

Meanwhile, the above statement embod- 
ies the facts in the case, and very many of 
the thoughtful, earnest men of the club, 
after trying in vain to invent any other 
hypothesis, have reluctantly come to the 
conclusion that the situation being one in 
which the holder of the cup, whether British 
or American, is at a serious disadvantage, 
there is a necessity for a change; and I 
venture to predict that ere July 1st, up to 
which time the club may refuse to accept 
a challenge, these words “but without any 
time allowance whatever” will have been 
stricken from the deed; and it would be 
just as well to modify the other objection- 
able features. The wisest thing to do when 
an error has been fallen into is to correct 
it as speedily as possible. It is no use for 
the committee and its friends to say “the 
deed is all right,” when those from whom 
a challenge must come say “it is all 
wrong;” and unless the club desires to 
retain the trophy on storage at Tiffany’s 
forever without contest, it must attach to 
it terms which the whole sporting world 
shall pronounce fair. It is not too much 
to say that the terms of the present deed 
have been condemned by the most com- 
petent and impartial judges on both sides 
of the Atlantic. In the foregoing article 
I have stated the exact facts, and I do not 
think that they can be controverted. 
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OUR CANOE CRUISE. 


BY MINNIE E. BROWN. 


Ir has never been settled, to this day, 
whose bright suggestion it was that we go 
a-cruising. Frequent and long have been 
the discussions, but we have never arrived 
at any satisfactory conclusion. This was 
the way it all happened: Our long Ca- 
nadian winter was past—a winter filled 
with much work and much outdoor fun— 
but now that it was May we rejoiced ex- 
ceedingly, and welcomed “ jocund spring.” 
The soft spring air had got into our home, 
and all our thoughts and hopes turned 
towards the summer and its drowsy days 
and balmy evenings. 

Brother Donald and his wife, mother 
and I, and my young brother Charlie, 
were sitting cozily around the fire, for 
which luxury the chilly spring evenings 
gave us an excuse, talking about our sum- 
mer holidays. The point around which 
my hopes revolved was my new canoe, my 
very own possession. For several sum- 
mers I had shared Donald’s, but now that 
he had taken unto himself a wife, my 
place was filled. Can you imagine my 
surprise and joy, therefore, at receiving 
from that same dear brother, as a Christ- 
mas gift, a canoe for myself. Mother 
shook her head and ‘said that “ Margaret 
would be wanting to do all sorts of extra- 
ordinary things,” but I promised faith- 
fully that I would be a perfect model of 
propriety and caution. So when Donald 
said, “ Where do you expect to spend your 
holidays, Margie?” I replied promptly, 
“Somewhere where my canoe will be of 
use; I wish I could travel all over in it.” 
And then Donald said, “Can’t we go to 
some place in our canoes?” and I clasped 
my hands in delight, and cried, “Oh, yes! 
can we not?” ‘The answer was favorable, 
and the first of July saw us equipped for 
our start. The party consisted of six in- 
dividuals: Donald and Mary, a friend of 
Donald’s and his fiancée, who was only too 
glad to join our company under Mary’s 
chaperonage, and Charlie and I. We were 
almost afraid, at first, to let Charlie come, 
but he promised so earnestly that he 
would do just as Donald said, and sit just 
as still, and he wouldn’t, oh! he wouldn’t, 
tip the canoe over, that at last we con- 
sented. Donald said, “Now, you girls 


must not take a lot of finery with you— 
our canoes are not built for saratogas and 
bandboxes.” So Mary and Lois and I 
put our heads together and contrived our 
canoeing costumes. First, the finest, firm- 
est navy-blue Jerseys we could buy, skirts 
of navy-blue flannel, with soft sashes — 
Mary’s of navy-blue, mine of white tennis 
flannel with soft blue lines, and Lois made 
hers of red. They were very pretty cos- 
tumes, and allowed us perfect freedom in 
paddling. Then into our canvas bags we 
packed one other dress of light and un- 
crushable texture—something to wear 
when we came across friends or went to 
church, for we did not purpose being per- 
fect heathens during our month’s cruising. 
These, with our woolen dressing-gowns, 
bathing-suits, toilet appliances, and mis- 
cellaneous smaller articles packed into 
very small compass, were stored away 
into the bow of the canoe. 

Mary says Donald stood over her like a 
dragon, to see that she did not go beyond 
the prescribed limit. But we had our 
laugh at him. He had such a passion for 
buying traveling-caps; nearly every day 
he brought in something fresh—a deer- 
stalker of some new and startling check, 
a soft felt warranted to fold into the size 
of a cigar, a round cap of flaming stripes, 
a Tam O’Shanter “that was just the thing 
for Margie,” until at last we cried out in 
desperation that “we couldn’t and wouldn’t 
turn our canoes into floating hat-racks ;” 
so we made our selections, and, with white 
straw sailor-hats and one soft cap each, 
the millinery department of our wardrobe 
was complete. 

Wednesday afternoon, the 1st of July, 
188-, saw us on deck of the steamer that 
was to Carry us to our starting-point. Our 
three canoes were safely packed on the 
lower deck, and our hearts felt light at 
the thought of a month’s cruising in such 
dainty craft. Early the next morning we 
arrived at our destination, a quaint old 
city, beautifully situated and full of in- 
terest to those who have studied Cana- 
dian history. All the morning we drove 
and strolled around, and after a mid- 
day dinner, and an hour or two’s rest, we 
all started for the wharf, where lay our 
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canoes, 


Wharf loungers, deck hands and 
the ubiquitous small-boy, clustered around 
and watched with interest the embarka- 
tion. Donald and Mary in one canoe, 
Charlie and I in mine, and our friend 
Tom Patterson and Lois in the third. 

The soft, blue, cloudless sky of a July 
day stretched over us, and the water, in 
dancing waves, spread out before us, our 
pathway for a month to come. We pro- 
posed to make a town, only some nine 
miles away, and so paddled easily off, with 
“Good-bye,” “on voyage,” and ‘“‘ Hope 
yer won't git drownded” called after us 
by the interested spectators on the wharf. 
What joy to feel the canoe slipping 
through the water at the light stroke of 
my paddle, turning this way or that at my 
bidding; to breathe the pure, invigorat- 
ing air, and to see spread out before my 
eyes that enchanting scene of river and 
island ! 

That night we spent in the town for 
which we had aimed, and rose next morn- 
ing refreshed and ready to begin our ex- 
plorations. The islands lie very close 
together at this point, and all day we 
wound in and out amongst them, now 
paddling across a comparatively open 
reach, now passing through so narrow a 
passage that it seemed almost impossible 
for even so small a craft as a canoe to 
escape abrasion. We landed many times 
to see more of the beautiful, multiformed 
islands, climbed rocky points, explored 
miniature valleys, forced our way through 
thickets and groves of pine and birch and 
oak. From each rocky headland the view 
was different, and, it seemed, more lovely 
than the last. 

Towards evening, as we coasted along 
the steep bank of an island, we were sur- 
prised to find ourselves at the mouth of 
a small bay—an almost land-locked bay, 
floored with fine white sand—a very home 
for the water-nymphs! We passed through 
its high, rocky, portals, and found our- 
selves in the most beautiful spot we had. 
yet discovered ; on the shelving shore we 
determined to camp for a week. Our 
canoes were soon drawn up, the provi- 
sions we had brought from the town taken 
out, and our camp-fire lit. Such a merry 
supper as that was! How slightly the 
fact that our table of granite boulder was 
rather more rounded than was pleasant, 
affected us. It seemed the perfection of 
living. 

Then the little tent awnings that fitted 
on our canoes had to be arranged, for the 
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canoes were to be the ladies’ sleeping- 
places. The men gathered dry ferns 
enough to make themselves springy, sweet- 
scented beds, and then, rolling themselves 
up in their rubber blankets, were soon 
asleep. It felt just a little strange at first, 
but the canoe cushions were comfortable, 
and soon I forgot to listen to the soft 
plash of the water on the beach, and the 
melancholy cry of the whip-poor-will. 

When I put my head out of the tent in 
the morning I found the men gone, and 
Mary discovered a note pinned to her 
tent, with the comforting information that 
they had only “gone up to the head of 
the island for a swim.” By the time they 
returned, hungry as bears, our coffee-pot 
was sending forth its savory aroma, and 
the breakfast-table—saving the mark— 
was laid. How shall I tell of the week 
that followed. We ladies swam—lI use 
the word advisedly; we could all swim 
more or less—in our Undine’s Basin. The 
men fished with good success, catching 
bass with hook and line. Then after our 
midday siesta we packed up a lunch, and, 
trustfully leaving our camp equipage to 
take care of itself, we explored the region, 
every island and both shores, minutely ; it 
is only to such close searching that nature 
reveals all her beauties. 

It is out of my power to tell of dozens 
of little curving bays we sailed into, the 
many islands of varied shapes we cruised 
around, but it seemed to us a very fairy- 
land of loveliness. 

At last came the time to say good-bye 
to our week’s resting-place; and it was 
with regret that we packed up and started 
off one fine morning down the river, but 
we by no means kept to any straight 
course. Indeed, I think we almost boxed 
the compass; but then our idea was to 
see the islands, not to make time, and I 
think very few lovely spots escaped our 
admiring eyes. 

Another week’s camp, where our ex- 
perience varied little from that already de- 
scribed: the days flew by rapidly enough, 
our time divided between cruising, swim- 
ming, reading, eating and sleeping, and 
we were off again. 

One day, as we were cruising along the 
shore, we came to an opening in the high 
bank—an opening that looked almost like 
a gateway formed by men: we turned 
our canoes towards this gap, and, once 
inside, a lovely sight appeared to our won- 
dering eyes. We had passed up the mouth 
of atributary stream, which widened out 
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before us. High banks on either side, in 
some places rising directly from the wa- 
ter’s edge, in others standing back, with a 
level of waving rushes between the wooded 
heights and the slowly moving river. Such 
a perfect mirror as that river was the day 
our canoes broke its glassy surface; every 
tree, every rock, the blue sky and white 
clouds—all were reproduced upon _ its 
placid bosom! White water-lilies, with 
their leaves, covered half its surface, and, 
as we ascended its winding course, new 
beauties opened out before us. We decked 
our canoes with lilies until they, and their 
counterparts mirrored in the stream, looked 
like fairy boats. 

I wish I could describe all the wonders 
of the rocky shore. We cruised a pad- 
dle’s length from its steep banks: in some 
places the stratified rock was eaten away into 
the most fantastic forms—miniature caves, 
rounded pulpit-like rocks, little grottoes, 
into which the water, disturbed by some 
passing steamer, ran with bell-like sound. 
Then the trees—oak, pine, fir, linden and 
birch—growing, now down to the water’s 
edge, so low that our canoes passed under 
their spreading branches, now towering 
into the air from the top of a cliff, the 
gnarled roots finding sustenance—how, it 
was impossible to tell—in the cracks of the 
mighty rocks. Once I saw several trees, 
the bank having broken away, actually 
hanging upside down, their roots firmly 
imbedded in the crevices of the rock, but 
their branches covered with leaves. We 
clambered up the face of these cliffs, re- 
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warded for our scratched hands by a view, 
from the crest, of miles and miles of the 
mighty rolling river. Who can adequately 
describe the witchery of the moonlight in 
that lovely region! ‘Then, when one fol- 
lows the silver track, with softly-moving 
paddle and hushed voice, it seems as if 
the material world had vanished, and all 
was woven out of dreams; the islands, 
rising in misty shapes from the silent 
flood, are very ghosts of islands, so unreal 
they seem. From far away comes the 
faint cry of the whip-poor-will, that most 
melancholy, lonely cry; the splash of the 
fish jumping from the water is more 
mysterious still, for one so seldom sees 
more than the spreading circles fading 
away. Then perhaps the stillness, that 
soft silence of nature, which is so full 
of the tender throb of life, never lonely, 
never melancholy, is broken by the dis- 
tant cry of a loon—weird and unearthly 
sound, fitting in well with the scene about 
us. 

Oh, mighty river, that has borne us in 
safety many miles upon thy flood, our 
journey is ended, but thy spell is upon us 
yet! Many secrets are hidden ‘in thy 
depths; since the birch-bark canoe of the 
Indian alone broke thy stillness, many 
stirring sights thy banks have seen: bat- 
tles sharp and cruel, much bravery, much 
heroism. If only we knew the language 


of thy rippling waves, what stories might 
we not hear of the noble struggle of our 
forefathers ! 
prehend. 


But we are too dull to com- 
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BY INTRY WHITE. 


WHATEVER else our camping trip may 
have been, it certainly was not a sudden 
inspiration; a jaunt undertaken on the 
spur of the moment. For at least six 
months before our graduation from the in- 
stitution we now hold in reverence as A/ma 
Mater, Lee and I had canvassed from 
every point of view, in every direction, the 
feasibility of such a trip till the mere sight 
of each other was sufficient to bring the 
prospective delights plainly in view before 
our mind’s eye, strengthening us in our 
resolution to encompass them were it with- 
in the range of possibilities. The only 
doubt lay in the matter of funds: we both 
possessed pocket-books, quite large ones ; 
but unfortunately they contained but little 
of the accepted medium of exchange. 
Thus it was that, eventually, we enjoyed 
ourselves amazingly in our cabin at the 
foot of Mount Marcy, even while suffering 
the domestic duties of preparing meals 
and washing dishes, consequent upon de- 
nying ourselves the expensive luxury of a 
retainer in the person of an Adirondack 
guide. 

On account of his manifold experiences 
Lee was constituted the head of the party, 
the organizer of the expedition, the chief 
cook and bottle-washer, if you please, of 
the outfit. Upon me devolved the duties 
of recorder of the deeds of daring and 
the sayings of wit of the whole party, which 
included three others, who, the offices of 
chief and recorder being filled, were rele- 
gated to the position of members only. 
Finally the preparations were completed ; 
a day in mid-August named for the open- 
ing of the campaign. Plattsburg, N. Y., 
became the initial point ; Upper Ausable 
Pond the objective ; and one day, after a 
delightful sail up Lake Champlain, I ar- 
rived at Plattsburg, thus completing the 
union of the forces, and we were ready to 
start. 
We decided to take with us a boat be- 
longing to Member Frank, a staunch Sar- 
anacker, and it was shipped the next 
morning. The route we traced was from 
Plattsburg to Ausable, rail; Ausable to 
Keene Valley, stage; Keene Valley to our 
objective, by foot over land, by boat over 
water, thus passing, as we neared our 


longed-for wilderness, from the civilized 
means of modern transit, to the primitive 
means employed by primitive man. 

The advanced guard, composed cf the 
Chief and the Recorder, took seats in the 
morning train, and in an hour’s time 
reached Ausable; and from there to Au- 
sable Forks by stage over the plank-road, 
was merely pastime. The stages were 
crowded, but what of that? All were on 
pleasure bent, and each one accommodated 
himself to his surroundings. And then it 
was a shout of “Get up!” from the driver, 
and crack with the whip, dash and plunge 
with the horses, roll and rumble with the 
wheels, and we were off! There was the 
deepest rivalry among the drivers, from 
the very start, as to who should lead. The 
horses seemed to enter into the spirit of 
competition as they dashed along, and 
even the coaches creaked and groaned 
encouragingly as they swayed from side 
to side on their springs. By a masterly 
manceuvre, our own Jehu passes his only 
leading rival at an opportunely wide place 
in the road, and then what screams from 
the pretty girls, and shouts from masculine 
throats on both coaches as we sweep sway- 
ing past them at full speed! Victors and 
vanquished alike exulted in the clear brac- 
ing air, under the genial sun. Vacation 
had begun with emancipation from railway 
trains, and all delighted therein to the full 
extent of their natures—and lungs. 

At Ausable Forks there was a change— 
for the worse—to another stage, if such a 
nondescript vehicle may be so termed, in 
which we completed the journey to Keene 
Valley. We were entranced with the beauty 
of the route, and scarce anything escaped 
our observing eyes. Here we noted the 
ruin and desolation wrought by a recent 
hurricane, which had torn a wide swath 
through the forests ; there, the landscape 
of rolling hill and cultivated dale caught 
our eye. Keene Valley was reached too 
soon, for our pleasure, though none too 
much so for the bountiful repast spread at 
the hostelry, and to which we did ample 
justice. But we did not forget, in the wel- 
come relaxation from care, and fresh exu- 
berance of spirits, to engage a guide for 
the next day. We found one, who answered 
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to the name of George; but as we had one 
George as a member, this last acquisition 
was known as George the Second during 
his stay with us. This was simply to make 
a distinction, and not from any resem- 
blance, fancied or real, to the “ snuffy old 
drone of the German hive.” He was short, 
and wore boots out of all proportion to his 
size, a flannel shirt with the sleeves con- 
tinually rolled above the elbows, was ready 
for everything at all times, and incidental- 
ly, made the best coffee the Recorder ever 
drank. 

Late the next afternoon the main body 
came straggling in, with a huge wagon 
laden with the camp equipage. We hailed 
them as true comrades, and joined them in 
their urgings towards the two jaded steeds 
that hauled the plunder. Under the mag- 
netic influence of our united exertions, 
the horses displayed an unlooked for re- 
serve strength, the heavy wagon trundled 
on, now over a frail bridge, and now upa 
huge high hill, then along the level stretch 
at the top, till the very end of the road was 
reached. The last house was passed, and 
we were deep in the gloomy forest. There, 
in a little ravine, close by a brook, we es- 
tablished a camp for the night. The tent 
was pitched, a fire started, and George 
the Second displayed his culinary skill to 
great advantage. Then, later on, we lay 
about the fire in various attitudes of ease 
and awkwardness, smoked our pipes in 
starlit complacency, and’ finally drifted off 
into the Land of Dreams, with the wind 
whispering softly in the leaves overhead 
and the brook murmuring at our feet. 

Early the next morning we were awak- 
ened by a patter, patter, on the leaves 
strewn over the ground, and on the tent. 
It was rain, a steady, dismal, monotonous 
rain. We arose with drooping spirits and 
draggled forms, to face this first obstacle 
to our pleasure trip. But the energetic 
George the Second accomplished the seem- 
ingly impossible feat of building a fire ; 
our spirits rose to the bubbling of the 
coffee, and shortly we attained a remark- 
able degree of reckless hilarity. In an- 
swering mood the clouds drew back during 
the forenoon, the sun came out brightly, 
making the woods misty with rising moist- 
ure, and by noon we were tramping cheer- 
ily over the three miles of alternate rocky 
road and bottomless bog that lay between 
us and the Lower Ausable Pond. Sud- 
denly, before one of us had thought of 
being near the end, we came out of the 
woods, upon the brow of a high bluff, and 
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there was the lakelet at our feet, shimmer- 
ing and shining in the sun as it wound its 
silver length around and about the steep 
crags caressingly, and the little waves 
chased each other up the bit of pebbly 
beach beneath us in a most alluring man- 
ner. The lower slopes of the mountains 
that plunged steeply into the bosom of the 
lake were clothed in greenest foliage, mir- 
rored in perfection in the water beneath ; 
while on the left, the Indian’s Head rock 
rose grimly over all, presenting a wonder- 
fully exact likeness of the human profile 
from our point of view. All this impressed 
itself upon us as we emerged upon the 
brow of the bluff, and half slid, half ran 
down the steep incline to the beach. 
George the Second now drew from their 
hiding-places two of those long, light 
boats that seem part of the Adirondack 
scenery, thus making a formidable flotilla 
of three craft. The Saranac boat we 
brought with us was injured in transpor- 
tation, so we dared not load it heavily. 
The Chief and the Recorder took passage 
in it, and headed the procession up the 
lake. 

This Lower Pond was a source of con- 
stantly recurring pleasant surprise, as we 
followed its winding length toward the 
upper end; embosomed in the hills, it 
winds about them so sinuously that but a 
small portion of its extent can be seen at 
once; so we were many times delighted 
at the new stretch that would open for us 
around a bend, and our boat flew lightly 
over the clear waters. The lake was high 
—a circumstance that was to our advan- 
tage, as it enabled us to row some distance 
up the creek connecting the two ponds, 
thus avoiding a half-mile of the “carry.” 
We were anxious to reach the Upper Pond, 
where we had determined to camp, and 
yet the beauties on every hand tempted us 
to linger. We had no thought of fatigue 
from rowing, walking, climbing, or carry- 
ing burdens, as it fell to our lot to do; we 
felt strong in the clear, bracing air, and 
the balmy breath of the woods was like an 
elixir of life to us. 

Then came the long mile of the “ carry ;”” 
a narrow, tortuous footpath through the 
forest, over which we must perforce “back” 
our goods and chattels. This was the 
time, if any, to try men’s souls ; yet no one 
of the party was daunted ; a division of the 
necessities was made, each shouldered his 
share, and then, in Indian file, we followed 
our royal guide to the Upper Pond. Again 
resorting to the Saranacker, we pulled up 






























































the lake till our bows were guided inshore 
by George; then, clambering up a low 
bluff, we stood upon the site of our camp, 
our home for the next two weeks. We 
were wet, hungry, a little tired, it must be 
confessed, and withal as jolly a circle of 
five young fellows as could have been 
found anywhere around. 

That first night in the camp, shall we 
ever forget it? A roaring fire blazed high 
on the bluff in front of the open side of the 
cabin, facing the lake, and we lay in the 
full blaze, enjoying the feeling of luxurious 
content that took full possession of us. 
We turned in for the night on a fragrant 
balsam-bough bed, and slept as only hon- 
est, tired fellows can sleep, till early morn- 
ing. Then the Recorder awoke with a 
feeling of irritation of the hands, face and 
neck. He was nearly frantic. Another 
figure rose up in the gray light, slapping 
vigorously, but without avail. Then an- 
other. What was the matter? The plaguy 


mosquitoes? No, worse than that—midg-. 


ets, and black flies, all insects that sting 
and bite were gorging themselves off our 
exposed persons. “Quick! George; where 
is that pennyroyal bottle?”’ “In Frank’s 
valise.” ‘It’s not there. You must have 
it. See!” Finally it is produced, and 
all are liberally anointed of its contents, 
with the effect of reducing the irritation 
very perceptibly, and driving away in dis- 
gust thousands of insects who had come 
late to the feast. Further sleep was impos- 
sible, so, making a virtue of necessity, we 
commenced the day at the dark hour of 
the morning when our unwelcome guests 
aroused us. 

Our contract with George the Second 
now terminated, and he left us encamped 
in his log shelter, on the prominent bluff 
from whence we could view the whole lake ; 
and here we led an idle, restful, sybaritic 
existence. We fished the surrounding 
brooks, and trolled the lake, always with 
good success. We even ascended Mount 
Marcy, and tried to make ourselves believe 
the beauty of the scene from its summit re- 
paid us for our fatigue. But generally we 
were “at home” at Economy Camp. Visi- 
tors were welcome, and we had many of 
them. Other camps dotted the shores; we 
loved to watch their fires in the evening, 
streaming up till the flame would be repro- 
duced in the water far out towards the 
middle of the lake. In the early twilight we 
would float idly in our boat, singing songs 
that to us brought pleasure, whatever may 
have been their burden to other campers: 
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we were not the only vocally inclined, how- 
ever, of all on the lake, and often an 
opposing chorus would mingle “ Fair Har- 
vard”” with our rendition of “ Benny Hav- 
ens.” “My Bonnie” was a favorite with 
all parties, and often that tune might have 
been heard ringing out over the silent 
waters, while those nearer might hear the 
words : 
‘* My Bonnie’s gone out on a bender, 

My Bonnie is off on a spree ; 

You may bring him home on a shutter, 

But bring back my Bonnie to me!” 

The days passed all too rapidly, for we 
were enjoying every moment. We would 
usually spend a portion of each day in 
fishing ; but sunny, bright days tempted 
us to forego that excitement ; and instead 
we would spread blankets in the sun, and 
there comfortably doze over some novel, 
or perhaps amuse ourselves by dropping 
chips over the bank into the water beneath, 
noting the consternation caused thereby 
among the countless chub. We would 
play a game of cards; we would smoke a 
pipe or two ; we would hold sweet converse 
with visitors from other camps, never fail- 
ing to convey to them the idea that we had 
caught larger trout and more of them than 
any other party on the lake that season. 
At this we were all equally adept; but oc- 
casionally some adventurer at Economy 
Camp would introduce the subject of deer 
by tales of his own skill; then Members 
Hart and George would take up the gaunt- 
let thus thrown down, and use their wordy 
weapons of defense with consummate skill. 
Our dolce far niente was necessarily broken 
in upon each day by the demands of the 
inner man for food. We had made a divi- 
sion of the labor at the outset, according to 
our several abilities and inclinations; thus 
George accepted the onerous duties of 
chef of the cuisine; the Recorder, in the 
intervals of compiling notes, hacked up 
firewood from the dead and fallen trees 
around us; Frank constituted himself a 
water brigade, and in consequence made 
many and many a trip to the spring; the 
Chief became commissariat, posted himself 
upon the condition of our stores, and when 
they ran low, as they inevitably did, took 
a trip through the forest to the settlement 
in company with the Recorder, to obtain 
fresh supplies. Still, there remained cer- 
tain duties for which none felt a special 
aptitude, and which were pretty likely to 
go undone. Thus, Hart would ask, after 
a day’s abstinence from the duty we all 
disliked : 
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“Well, who washes those dishes this 
time?” 

Ominous silence for some moments, and 
then the Chief would remark : 

“I’m mighty sure I don’t. You can’t 
expect it of me after all the rest I do.” 

The Recorder has notes to complete, 
and George must assist him, jogging his 
memory over defective points. Frank’s 
last sketch should be completed, and now 
is the best time for that. Finally, Hart, 
finding us immovable, would set about the 
task himself, saying as he did so: 

“Well, never mind; it’s the last time, 
please remember.” 

And it is with pleasure we remember 
that Hart’s “last times” were of frequent 
occurrence. 

But eventually the last time, the very 


last, did come ; for our two weeks’ vacation 
was drawing near its end, and we must hie 
us to the haunts of men once more. So it 
came about that one morning we packed 
what was left of our outfit in the buoyant 
Saranacker, and with many regrets left the 
beautiful lake, the deep green forest, the 
mournful cry of the loon and the exciting 
trouting far, far behind us. Other parties 
may come in other seasons, and camp on 
the site of Economy Camp, but that they 
should ever make those echoing mountains 
ring with such laughter over such anec- 
dotes, such exultation over such enormous 
fish, as did we, seems impossible. For 
jollity and good-humor at all times and 
under all circumstances, commend me to 
the rollicking young dogs who made fa- 
mous the name of Economy Camp. 


A SONG OF THE NIGHT. 


Just a song of the night—but, ah! who can tell 





The magical charm of the wondrous spell 

That floats through the mellow and soft-moving air, 
That fans the leaves with a breath as light 

As the touch of the dew on the grass blades there, 
Or yon feather that drops from a night-bird’s flight ! 
And the low tinkling drip of the moon-lighted stream, 
The lisp of the whispering musical leaves, 

And the wild sweet call of the cuckoo, seem 

A harmony come from the woodland hearts 

Of dryads singing among the trees. 

A weird blue light drops down from the sky, 
Touching the scene with a magical art, 

Till the gnarled old trunks and the branches high, 
The rocks and the brakes where the shadows lie, 
To many an eerie semblance start. 

And under the spell of the sweet old moon, 

With its rays softly kissing the hills and the glades, 
And lingering caressing on whispering waves, 

The hard glaring facts of the workaday world 

Are shadowed and softened and blended in tune, 
As are shadowed and blended the woodland and stream ; 
And the soul of the hour stealing into the heart 

To a feeling of restful calm gives birth, 

And the star-studded heavens seem to lean 
Protectingly nearer the tired old earth. 














A MOST painful event of the month of March in 
the metropolis was the death of Henry Bergh, the 
founder of the American Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. He was the president of the 
society, and so thoroughly identified with its life 
that his loss was regarded as almost a death blow to 
its very existence. Fortunately, the society he es- 
tablished has become a power in the land, and its 
influence too widespread to make even the death of 
its founder and estimable president interfere to any 
marked extent with its future career. Henry Bergh 
was one of those pioneers in reform movements who 
have to bear the brunt of the battles fought in sup- 
port of the special reform they advocate. He wasa 
man of his generation, who made a lasting impress 
on the community in which he lived and worked by 
his plucky perseverance in the cause he undertook. 
The aim of his life was simply humanity toward 
the brute creation. He spoke in behalf of dumb 
animals. For years Henry Bergh’s noble efforts 
were scoffed at, jeered and ridiculed by the thought- 
less and unworthy, only to find ultimately that 
respect which sincere and earnest efforts in a worthy 
cause is sure to yield. Reguiescat in pace. 


% & 
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THE well-known sporting-goods firm of Spalding 
Brothers, of New York and Chicago, have made 
arrangements for a grand tour of the Australian 
colonies in the interests of the American national 
game of baseball, with a view to extending the 
sphere of its popularity. Mr. A. G. Spalding, who 
is at the head of this enterprise, was the principal 
agent in making the baseball tour in England in 
1874, and his experience in a trip of the kind at that 
time will be of value to him in his latest touring 
enterprise. The programme of this Australian tour 
involves an outlay of nearly thirty thousand dollars, 
without any guarantee of even expenses; but the 
plucky organizers of the tour have determined to 
risk the chances, and already their advance agent is 
in Melbourne, laying out the details of the tour. 
Everything is to be ready for the start from Chicago 
at the close of the present National League cham- 
pionship season. President Spalding and Captain 
Anson of the Chicago club will take out twenty-two 
players, and they will include not only representative 
exponents of America’s national game of baseball, 
but players who can, at the same time, creditably 
hold their ends up either in a cricket or football 
match. The team, too, will consist of players who, 
in social respects, will be creditable representatives 
of the American professional baseball fraternity. 





This is a very important trip, and it cannot be 
otherwise than greatly advantageous to the game at 


large. 
The New York Céifper, in commenting on this 
tour, says: ‘‘It should be remembered, however, 


that Australia, though an English colony, has not 
the prejudice of the old country to present the oppo- 
sition to the success of the trip which the baseball 
players of 1874 encountered in England. In fact, 
baseball has already obtained a foothold in several 
cities in Australia, and there is no doubt that it will 
be greatly advanced in popularity by this visit. The 
visiting tourists will stop, e# route from Chicago to 
San Francisco, at the principal Western cities, and 
also play one game at Honolulu before the King of 
the Sandwich Islands. It will be the longest trip 
ever made by baseball tourists.” 

The team will not be selected until the latter part 
of the summer. 

** 


THE remarkable and most exceptional snow-storm 
which visited the Eastern States in March had the 
effect of throwing back the opening exhibition cam- 
paign of the baseball professionals at least two 
weeks, and it had a decided effect that way in the 
metropolitan district, where the local clubs had ar- 
ranged to take the field the last week in March. But 
the storm upset all their calculations, and it was not 
until the first week of April that the leading teams 
got to work in the field. This delay, however, had 
one effect by way of compensation, and that was to 
increase the interest taken in the opening contests. 


* & 
* 


In commenting on the financial results of tobog- 
ganing in the United States this winter the Mon- 
treal Sport says that ‘‘ the American Carnival Com- 
pany lost $20,000 on the toboggan slides and winter 
amusements at Fleetwood. It may be that Ameri- 
cans will only indulge in Canadian sports when, in 
Canada, they do in Rome as the Romans do, or it 
may be that the boom has dropped out of toboggan- 
ing in the United States as it has in Montreal. 


Th ’s the pity.” 
e more’s the pity. * 


PRESIDENT Exiot, of Harvard, in an interesting 
address recently before a large assemblage of stu- 
dents, dwelt in forcible terms on Harvard’s ‘‘ bad 
name,” and the necessity for reform. In his dis- 
course he gave his consideration to a discussion of 
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the various evils in Harvard—the evil of dissipation, 
foul play in athletics and ungentlemanly conduct on 
the field. He alluded to the serious need of a prev- 
“alent opinion among the students which shall dis- 
countenance these vices. He dwelt upon the low 
tone of intercollegiate athletics, which are conducted 
upon the same plan as the professional contests, un- 
dertaken solely for money, and pleaded for the more 
sportsmanlike spirit of the English universities. This 
is the first time President Eliot has addressed the 
students for a considerable period. 
* & 
* 

THE Cambridge (Mass.) 7vibune says: ‘‘ The 
time is going by when indoor gymnastic exercise is 
recommended as it used to be. The exercise of body 
in the open air, combined with some exhilarating 
sport, is the dose we are taking nowadays, a sort of 
medicine as pleasant to the taste as it is beneficial to 
the system.” There is much truth inthis. Exer- 
cise, to be beneficial, must be largely recreative in 
its character, so that the mind may keep pace with 
the body in the physiological advantages to be de- 
rived from the exercise. Hence it is that an hour’s 
exercise in the form of some game or other is worth 
a day’s time devoted to the monotonous work of the 
general class of gymnastic exercises. 


* 
* 


THE only important change.made in the playing 
rules of the baseball game for this season was that 
of going back to the old rule of three strikes. Dur- 
ing the early spring games in the South, in March 
and April, the three-strike rule was practically tested, 
and with the result which promises a return to the 
tedious pitcher’s games which prevailed in 1885 and 
1886. Mr. Chadwick, in commenting on this change 
in the rule, says: ‘‘In returning to the three-strike 
rule the conference committee acted as if the rule of 
four strikes had been thoroughly tested in 1887 and 
had failed. I claim that the four-strike rule was 
not fairly tested last year, because it was handicapped 
by the absurd rule of crediting a batsman with a 
base hit on called balls, this rule causing batsmen to 
do an extra amount of waiting for called balls in 
order to get the credit of a base hit, which they could 
secure easier that way than by skilful batting. But 
for this base-hit-on-called-balls rule last season we 
should have had under the four-strike rule better 
batting games and livelier fielding than for years 
past. But members of the conference committee 
voted for the th~ e-strike rule because it was ‘the 
best rule for our pitchers, you know,’ and that was 
the governing motive of the majority, the improve- 
ment of the game being a secondary condition. 
Under the three-strike rule single figure games will 
be largely in the ascendant this season, and lively 
hitting games, with plenty of active work in the field, 
comparatively few and far between. I like to see 
single figure games myself, but not when they are 
the result of fifteen or twenty strike-outs in a match.” 

* 
* 

THE St. Louis authorities, after canvassing the 
subject from all points of view, have concluded to 
charge bookmaking and pool-selling concerns in 
that city $2,500 license. This, it is expected, will 
wipe out the low places that sell cheap tickets to 
boys and men unable to get large sums, and. concen- 
trate the business in the hands of two or three of the 
better order of bookmakers. 
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A DEPARTURE from the ordinary course has been 
made this year by the Rockaway Hunting Club, 
which, though established primarily for the purpose 
of fox hunting, is allowed by its constitution to 
patronize every branch of outdoor sports. Except- 
ing im college athletics, society has taken but little 
interest in the performances of athletes, and the 
games are not graced by the fair sex as much as they 
should be. The Rockaway Hunting Club, by this, 
its initial athletic meeting, endeavors to bring society 
to watch really high-class performances, in a com- 
fortable manner, amid charming surroundings, and 
at a very small cost. The athletes will have the 
advantage of a sight of one of the prettiest race- 
tracks in the country, and as the races will all be run 
on the turf, it will establish a turf record in the 
events run off. The prizes offered are more valuable 
than are generally given at athletic meetings. In 
this the club follows the lines laid down in England, 
and the second prize, a gold medal, is as good as 
any of the first usually competed for. The rivalry 
between T. P. Coneff and E. C. Carter promises to 
be interesting, as they will join issue in the mile 
race, and, of course, be included in their respective 
club teams for the cross country run. The meeting 
of these champions alone would bring a large crowd 
of interested spectators, and when the uncertainty of 
the destination of the gold cup is added to this, the 
meeting will have an additional attraction to the 
public. The high jump will almost certainly fall to 
W. Byrd Page, and that flyer has promised to give 
an exhibition jump over two blindfold horses, which 
will be an interesting performance. : The other 
events are the 100-yards, half-mile, 120-yards hurdle, 
high jump, and a 220-yards race of college under- 
graduates only. The management will be liberal, 
and all the meeting requires to ensure success will 
be a fine day. 


* 
* 


OUR MONTHLY RECORD. 


THE new management has reopened a very im- 
portant department of monthly records in the pages 
of OUTING, and pending the thorough reorganization 
of this most interesting feature, a summary of events 
and doings in the leading sporting clubs of the coun- 
try appeared in the first issue of the magazine under 
the direct supervision of the new editor, Dr. James 
H. Worman. There was neither the time nor the 
competent assistance during the preparation of this 
initial effort to do full justice to the ample field of 
outdoor sports which this department is intended to 
cover, but since the appearance of the April records 
the management have secured the valuable services of 
Mr. Henry Chadwick, than whom there is no greater 
authority on all the different sports of the land. Mr. 
Chadwick brings to the task of preparing this criti- 
cal digest of a nation’s amusements an experience 
and active participation of over a quarter of a cen- 
tury. In the deliberations of the National Baseball 
League his voice is listened to with attention, his 
judgment accepted, and his interpretations of the 
different rules considered final. In cricket, archery, 
tennis, racquets and all the minor games he is in his 
element. His widespread familiarity with the growth 
and standing of every athletic club in America ; his 
extensive acquaintance with the leading men and 
prominent athletes in all parts of the country ; his 
memory well stocked with the best records of the 
ball field, the tennis court, the cinder-path and the 
river render his compilation of the important events 
of the month correct and authoritative. To make as- 
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surance doubly sure he is assisted by a competent 
staff of assistants who in their particular sports are 
proficient and experts, so that the record columns of 
OUTING may be relied on by all as correct. The 
other important sports are looked after by special 
men. Bicycling is in the hands of Mr. Thomas 
Stevens ; Canoeing is taken charge of by Mr. C. 
Bowyer Vaux, and Yachting by Captain R. F. 
Coffin. 


* & 
* 


Quite an important change of base has been made 
by the annex of the Oxford Club, of Brooklyn, 
known as the Oxford Rod and Gun Club. Since 
their organization the Rod and Gun Club have had 
their sporting headquarters at a very desirable lo- 
cality, about a mile from the railroad depot at Pat- 
chogue ; but since their occupancy of this place they 
have found that the club-house was not large enough 
for the increasing membership of the club, and in 
April last they purchased a very desirable location at 
Eastport, L. I., which includes a splendid mansion, 
the extent of which answers the demands of the 
club. By the close of the present month the club 
expect. to be permanently established in their new 
home. We have been invited to visit the new head- 
quarters this month, and shall, after that, have 
more to say of the new move made by the club. 


** 
STEEPLE-CHASING. 


WHILE steeple-chasing is gradually falling behind 
in England, in France and in this country it is 
coming yearly into more favor. In France Baron 
Finot heads the list of winners between the flags, 
and his stable of timber-toppers is second to none. 
The proof that steeple-chasing is more popular than 
ever is easily given when we state that this year the 
entries at Rockaway are eighteen per cent. better 
than last year, those at Jerome equally good, and 
the historical steeple-chases at Saratoga have better 
entries than ever before. This good work has been 
produced by the untiring efforts of such associations 
as the Rockaway, Meadow Brook and Country clubs, 
the Brooklyn Country Club and the City Troop of 
Philadelphia. The big associations as a rule do 
harm to steeple-chasing, which they regard simply as 
an advertisement to catch the crowd and enhance 
the gate receipts, while rascalities such as pulling, 
etc., are taken but little notice of. At Monmouth 
Park the steeple-chases have been as a rule little else 
than open robberies. That many so-called turfmen, 
who are connected with the management of the flat 
race tracks, do not care about what happens in a 
steeple-chase is instanced by one who, when a judge 
at one of the steeple-chases, in response to a com- 
plaint made by the patrol that a certain horse had 
gone inside a flag, replied that it didn’t matter as 
long as he jumped the fence. An answer which for 
ignorance of racing rules and stupidity, is almost 
unequaled. The steeple-chase associations are, 
however, increasing in strength and before many 
years will be able to lay down certain standard rules 
which will prevent any jobbery being consummated. 


* 
* 
BICYCLE. 
As the May number of OUTING goes to press, the 


cycling season of 1888 may be said to be in full- 


swing. We called at a prominent cycle agency in 
this city some days ago and received the gratifying 
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assurance that prospects for a successful season were 
never brighter than now. ‘‘ Wheels of every descrip- 
tion, but particularly the ,”’ we were told, ‘‘ are 
going off like hot cakes.” This, of course, is very 
satisfactory to all interested in the sport. A large out- 
put of wheels means many recruits to the ranks of 
riders; and we predict that the end of the season will 
find several thousand more riders than the beginning. 

The Executive Committee of the L. A. W. report 
the outlook for the future of that body as very flat- 
tering. The Committee, the chief officers, mot for- 
getting the energetic Secretary-Editor, have certainly 
been exerting themselves to good purpose of late. 
Many important results may be looked for from the 
work of reorganization, that appears to have taken 
place just at the proper time. 

Much grumbling was heard from various quarters, 
the air was full of rumors of mismanagement, and 
from distant points came muttered threats of seces- 
sion. All this now seems to have given place to 
brighter prospects and general satisfaction. On all 
sides there is a manifest willingness to give the new 
order of things a fair show, and to help the League 
to recover lost ground. 

An important factor in brightening the outlook 
has been the curtailing of expenses. The L. A. W. 
Bulletin, which was published as a separate paper 
and sent free to members, was a big drain on the 
League treasury. It seems to us that the present 
arrangements, by which members of the League 
obtain the Bicycling World, with a Bulletin supple- 
ment, is very advantageous to the League. It ap- 
pears that by this combination League members 
gain everything and loose little or nothing. 

True, the witticisms and puns of Mr. Bassett are 
missed woefully, and so are the bright letters of 
‘‘Daisie,” but it is to be hoped that the editors of 
the World and Bulletin will sometimes be able to find 
space for contributions from the latter, and that Mr. 
Bassett will be able to treat us to a choice pun occa- 
sionally in his editorial remarks. That the arrange- 
ment has given universal satisfaction there is no 
doubt. 

On March 16, the Secretary-Editor announced 
8,675 as the number of enrolled members, and later 
on expresses the hope that before the year closes 
the number may reach 15,000. 

The success of the New York Division in secur- 
ing the passage of the historic Liberty Bill has 
already borne good fruit in other parts of the 
country. Liberty Bills for Massachusetts (that the 
old Bay State should need any such thing seems 
almost incredible), Pennsylvania, Ohio, Missouri 
and Illinois are suggested. Even Kentucky—chiv- 
alrous, ‘‘ horsey ’’ Kentuck—whose fine old crusted 
aristocracy will have none of the new-fangled horses 
if they can prevent it, has been stirred up. A legis- 
lator from one of the back counties, it seems, intro- 
duced a bill to prohibit bicycle riding in his native 
county. This unrighteous attempt seems to have 
warmed the Kentucky wheelmen up to the point of 
making a stand, or rather of going ahead, and fol- 
lowing the lead of New York. In doing this they 
should receive every encouragement, for Kentucky 
horse-owners will probably make a more stubborn 
fight than the same class in any other State. 

T. Stevens. 





* 
LACROSSE. 


WE take great pleasure in announcing that Mr. 
John C. Gerndt, of the New York Lacrosse Club, has 
undertaken the supervision of the Lacrosse depart- 
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ment in OUTING. 
career while a student at the university, and ever 
since has been prominently connected with the in- 


Mr. Gerndt began his Lacrosse 


terests of this popular Canadian game. Few men 
are better informed as to what is going on in the la- 
crosse field, more especially with regard to the college 
games, and so our lacrosse friends may be sure that 
full justice will be done to their favorite game in the 
coming pages of the magazine. 

The present season promises to be one of unusual 
interest to lovers of Lacrosse, from the fact that 
an effort will be made to popularize it. The game 
has been played in this country for years, but 
people have hardly known of it, and the press has 
not given much space to the discussion of lacrosse 
news. The formation of a league among the athletic 
clubs in and about New York will do much in this 
direction, and the Metropolitan League, composed of 
the well-known clubs about New York, has arranged 
a series of games, and the struggle for the local 
championship will be close. 

However, while good players gravitate toward 
large cities and strong clubs are formed in them, 
the time and money spent in getting to places of 
practice is too great a tax upon the individual play- 
ers, and the pleasure derived from playing the game 
hardly a recompense. ‘These difficulties will always 
seriously handicap city clubs, and it will not be long 
before clubs located in smaller towns will become 
dangerous rivals. Lacrosse is a game that cannot 
be played well when the men are out of condition. 
It is a game requiring much endurance, and half- 
trained city teams, though composed of skilful play- 
ers, cannot compete with other teams that have work- 
ed hard and faithfully to get into condition. We 
can see, therefore, why Harvard has for years won 
the college championship, and has been no mean rival 
for association honors. To the colleges lacrosse must 
look for support ; there it can be played with all the 
advantages which the other teams are forced to fore- 
go. It is gratifying indeed to learn that one college 
after the other is giving it encouragement. Johns 
Hopkins University has joined the ranks ; it is being 
urged upon the students at the University of Penn- 
sylvania and Lehigh, where lacrosse has been played 
for some time, and was this spring listed by the col- 
lege league. If this interest can be kept up there 
need never be any fear of the game falling into dis- 
reputable hands. 

It is essentially a game for gentlemen, and such it 
should remain, and professionalism forever be kept 
out of it. 

With the spread of lacrosse the question of form- 
ing an Eastern and Western league again comes up. 
Should the national championship be held by an 
Eastern club, it is manifestly unfair for a club from 
Chicago or St. Paul to be compelled to spend a week 
or longer in trying to win it. The men have not the 
time to spend, the expense is too large, and the best 
interests of lacrosse are not furthered by it. There 
are enough clubs to form two large associations, one 
composed of clubs east of Pittsburgh, for instance, 
the other of clubs west of that point. Trophies can 
easily be secured for championship emblems ; and 
when the season is practically over and ti.ese two 
championships are decided, let the winners play a 
series of three games, or one may be enough, for the 
national championship. Lacrosse would be bene- 
fited by some such plan as this, and the questions 
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and numerous misunderstandings, which have kept 
lacrosse men on the rack for some time, would be in 
a large measure avoided. Aside from the justice of 
a separation of the East from the West, a much 
greater interest would be aroused among the people, 
and this would again be directly a benefit to the la- 
crosse world. 
* 


THE professional baseball season of 1888 was 
opened in the metropolitan district the first week in 
April, and though the weather during the early part 
of the month was anything but auspicious for field 
work or for a large attendance at the opening games, 
yet so eager were the patrons of the local League 
and American clubs to see the players in the field, 
that not less than 5,285 people passed the turnstiles 
at Ridgwood Park, where the Brooklyn and Newark 
clubs played their first game ; and on the occasion of 
the opening game at the Polo Grounds, between the 
Yale College nine and a nine of the New York team, 
there were over a thousand people standing to wit- 
ness the play, the game having to be played on the 
practice diamond at the west end of the grounds, as 
the regular diamond was mud and water in front of 
the grand stand. At Boston the League club opened 
there on Fast Day to attendance numbering 5,119, all 
of whom paid their half dollar admission fee, though 
the weather was unfavorable, min stopping play at 
four P.M. At Brooklyn, on April 4, the Washington 
Park grounds were the scene of a grand reception 
game which brought over eight thousand people to 
the grounds, though it was damp and chilly. The 
Brooklyn team was divided into two teams, and a 
fine exhibition was given, the score at the close being 
3to2only. It was made evident before the exhibi- 
tion campaign of the professionals in April had ended 
that an unusual degree of interest in baseball was 
likely to be manifested this season, a fact the editors 
of the metropolitan dailies seemed to realize, judging 
from the amount of space given to baseball in their 


papers. ess 
* 

THE Nineteenth Century, in an editorial on the 
prevention of nervous exhaustion, recommends un- 
hurried muscular exercise. The writer says: ‘‘If 
we could moderate our hurry, lessen our worry, and 
increase our open-air exercises, a large proportion of 
nervous diseases would be abolished. For those who 
cannot get a sufficient holiday, the best substitute is 
an occasional day in bed. Many whose nerves are 
constantly strained in their daily avocation have dis- 
covered this for themselves. A Spanish merchant in 
Barcelona told his medical man that he always went 
to bed for two or three days whenever he could be 
spared from his business, and he laughed at those 
who spent their holidays on toilsome mountains. 
One of the hardest worked women in England, who 
has for many years conducted a large wholesale bus- 
iness, retains excellent nerves at an advanced age, 
owing, it is believed, to the habit of taking one day 
a week in bed.” If we cannot avoid frequent agita- 
tion we ought, if possible, to give the nervous system 
time to recover itself between the shocks. Even an 
hour’s seclusion after a good lunch will deprive a 
hurried, anxious day of much of its injury. The 
nerves can often be overcome by strategen when they 
refuse to be controlled by strength of will. 







































































ISN’T THIS MANLY? 


“The Royal Yacht Club has decided to accept no more challenges from Centreboard Boats.” 
Chorus : Boo—hoo! boo—hoo, hoo—hoo! We ain’t goin’ ter play—any m—m—more ! 
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A STORY WITHOUT WORDS. 
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New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, publishers. 
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MEADOW and stream invite lovingly at this sea- 
son of the year, and melodies are, therefore, just in 
time. But the singer of the volume ‘‘ Meadow 
Melodies,” Charles F. Gerry (Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard), is hardly atune with the sweet harmonious 
strains of ‘‘ Meadow, Brook and Forest.” There 
may be virtue in the song, but we fail to discover 
any in such verses as these : 

“* But, rested from the morning’s sport, 
Again we quickly leave the port, 
And glide adown the stream to try 
Our fortune with the smaller fry.” 

The publishers must have given their imprint to 
this book under protest, or been unaware of its con- 
tents. 


THE revolutionary period of American history 
abounds in great names. It may be a surprise to 
the shallow student to learn that in art and literature 
the early Repubiic was by no means a barren field. 
A score of American artists distinguished them- 


selves so as to be identified with the world’s art 
history. Copley, Allston, Stuart, and West are 
bright luminaries in the art world. They did not 
constitute a part of the art chorus, but as soloists 
hold a place of honor in the great cathedral of fame 
beside Irving and Cooper, Halleck and Hawthorne. 
But while these names belong to special fields, there 
is one name that stands separate and apart from all 
others, making claims in art, science, literature, and 
politics alike—Benjamin Franklin. ‘‘ To say that 
his life was the most interesting, the most uniformly 
successful yet lived by any American is bold, but it 
is nevertheless strictly true. His face is as 
well known as the face of Washington, and, save that 
of Washington, is the only one of his time that is 
now instantly recognized by the great mass of his 
countrymen.”’ These are the words of Professor 
McMaster, the author of that deservedly popular 
work, ‘‘ History of the American People,” in his 
brief treatise of the philosopher as a man of letters. 
Every boy and girl should be familiarized with most 
of the writings of Benjamin Franklin, and a knowl- 
edge of his life may even prove as helpful as a 
study of his works—for whatever he has said on 
domestic economy or thrift is sound, and no other 
writer, it has been truly said, has left so many just 
and original observations on success in life. ‘* What 
Solomon did for the spiritual man, that did Franklin 
for the earthly man. The Book of Proverbs is a col- 
lection of receipts for laying up treasure in heaven. 
‘Poor Richard’ is a collection of receipts for laying 
up treasure on earth.” Charles Dudley Warner's 
series of ‘‘ American Men of Letters” (Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) is certainly 
enriched by this excellent contribution. 


WHATEVER the merit of secret fraternities in 
college, their story should be permanently recorded, 
and these efforts of the Amherst Alpha Delta Phi 
(1837-88) to keep theirs have been handsomely 
seconded by the publishers and printers, Fleming, 
Brewster & Alley, than whom no better printers in 
taste or tact can be found this side the Atlantic ; and 
saying that, we might as well add, in the world, for 
American printing has reached a degree of perfec- 
tion unknown in Europe. If a book with the im- 
print of the Pickerings has a value as a typo- 
graphical specimen; then this little book of the 
Amherst Alpha Delta Phi will one day be sought 
after as a specimen of most excellent typography 
and binding. 


A VACATION IN A Buccy (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons) is a bit of summer traveling that is 
worth rehearsing, and is admirably told by Maria 
Louise Pool, who is as competent with her pen as: 
with her whip and reins. If there were more such 
women, there would be less discontent in the world, 
and genuine enjoyment would not only go well 
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*‘reined,” but it would bring in its train a more 
liberal indulgence in outings. The vacation journey 
reminds of the experience just told in OuTING— 
How We Drove to Gale's, by Elizabeth Greenleaf 
(May, 1888). Miss Pool is an excellent story-teller, 
and no one will take up this ‘‘ Vacation ina Buggy” 
without keeping her company until the journey from 
the Catskilis to the Berkshire Hills is completed, and 
all will agree with her that with the end of this 
journey one cannot heip exclaiming, ‘‘I, too, have 
been in Arcadia!” 


CARLYLE remains to this day the greatest biog- 
rapher of Frederick of Prussia. If that illustrious 
Saxon discharged himself of his great task of de- 
lineating with care and detail the life of one of the 
greatest rulers in such a perfect manner that the 
work will remain standard, then it is not to be 
wondered at that Archibald Forbes, the noted Eng- 
lish war correspondent, who went all through the 
great Continental wars of the last three decades in 
which Prussia played any part, should take up his 
pen to sketch the life of him who wrought a perfect 
empirical fabric out of the most confused of political 
webs. The second Barbarossa has gone to sleep, 
but the story of his wonderful achievements will be 
told by generations yet unborn ; and though weaver 
and shuttle lie still forever, the world will never 
forget to sing the praises of him who made all 
Germans of one mind, and all Germany a single 
will. The biography (William of Germany) is as 
timely as it is excellent, and the enterprise of Messrs. 
Cassell & Co. ought to be richly rewarded where- 
ever the English tongue prevails. 


Ir Franklin is the representative of the Revolution- 
ary period, Henry Ward Beecher will figure as the 
representative of the Civil War period. Both were 
men unlike others, and yet so like their generation that 
they became, as by common consent, leaders of the 
day. Identified with all the great political, social 
and religious movements of his time, Beecher 
achieved his greatest success in work for the lower 
classes; and he himself, in a letter to his wife in 
1873, summed up his life’s story in the following 
brief sentences: ‘‘ My lot has been cast in a time 
when the rights of the under classes were to be con- 
sidered. That I have been identified with that great 
movement of humanity is reward enough, and is the 
chief satisfaction I take in the retrospect.” An 
autobiography of this man would have been prized 
by his countrymen, but he never thought of him- 
self, and he was too busy to find time to record 
“even the barest outlines of an autobiography. His 
son, Wm. C. Beecher, and his son-in-law, the Rev. 
Samuel Scoville, assisted by Mrs. Henry Ward 
Beecher, have been compelled to tell the story in 
a very condensed form, because the publishers 
thought it unwise to make the work bulky, but the 
Biography of Rev. Henry Ward Beecher (New York : 
Chas. L. Webster & Co., 1888), however brief, is so 
largely autobiographic, that it will remain standard, 
‘despite any effort that enterprising bookselters may 
make to tell over again the story of this remarkable 
uman’s life. However varied the talents of Mr. 

’ Beecher, it was in the pulpit that he exerted his re- 
markable power. He built up a congregation that 
counted in its membership the best minds of the 
nation, and among his hearers were people of all 
sections and of all conditions. He gave a tone 
to the Christianity of Plymouth Church that made 
it as clear as it was distinctive. Creed was lost 
sight of ; deeds were the only evidences of genu- 
ine conversion and honest profession. Mr. Beecher 


possessed the power of work beyond almost any 
other man of his time. For years he preached 
each Sunday two sermons, delighting not only the 
largest congregations that gathered in any place of 
worship, but a still larger public that read the 
printed reports with eagerness and profit. His 
love of animals and of flowers, and indeed of all 
nature, and his admiration of the beautiful, gave to 
his imagery a striking vividness that was voiced in 
a tongue of the most remarkable English that ever 
fell from the lips of man. Next to Shakespeare, no 
one has compassed the English vocabulary like 
Beecher. His humor was as exhaustless as his 
virility. He was evera full-grown man. If he was 
incapable of a ready reading of character, it was at- 
tributable to his great faith in mankind, and his 
feeblest endowment was compensated for by an un- 
usual allowance of the most valuable of possessions 
—a goodly inheritance of sound common sense, and 
it was by his practical sense that he won and held 
the masses. The following lines from Mr. Beecher's 
private diary portray the man and his longings ad- 
mirably: ‘‘I have not lived for myself; all my 
force has been devoted to the promotion of men’s 
happiness—happiness through justice, truth, good- 
ness.” A fitting inscription for a monument to a 
life so well spent. 


A LITTLE less than a hundred years ago (in 1789) 
all Paris was talking about the latest literary venture 
of Jacques Henri Bernardin de Saint-Pierre. A friend 
and companion of Jean Jacques Rousseau, Saint- 
Pierre, who was then in the prime of life, determined 
to produce a series of Nature Studies that should 
teach people the great lesson that ‘‘ our happiness 
lies in living by the rules of nature and of virtue.” 
The society of the salon, the clergy, and even the 
literary coteries were confounded. The simplicity of 
the effort was inconsistent with the marvelous suc- 
cess of the venture. The moral basis of ‘‘ Paul and 
Virginia ” (New York: Wm. S. Gottsberger), one of 
the series, was not attuned to the prevailing maxims 
of those living in continental Europe, yet the fame of 
this pastoral spread throughout Europe, songs and 
idyls were written on it, several plays were put on 
the stage that owed their origin wholly to it, and 
many an enchanted mother baptized her infant by the 
name of Paul or Virginia, according to the sex of her 
babe. The story is read to-day with as much inter- 
est as in the closing years of the last century. Pic- 
turing a land and a vegetation unlike those of Eu- 
rope it has a special charm for the people of the 
eastern hemisphere ; but even where the life of the 
tropics is familiar, ‘‘ Paul and Virginia” is read with 
interest and delight. There is, besides the tropical 
beauty of the picture, the moral beauty of the char- 
acters chosen for the story, and Saint-Pierre’s liter- 
ary venture has become a classic. 


THE suicide, recently, in New York city, of a 
poetess, a gifted woman, of good social connections 
and admirable personal qualities, makes one doubt 
(that Catherine Owen’s ‘‘Gentle Bread-Winners” 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
1888) was written any too soon. The little book may 
not put an end to the distress of indigent gentle- 
women, but it will certainly help struggling ones to 
find a better and an easier way to make a living than 
many of them now pursue. May it encourage with 
new hope every drooping spirit. Miss Owen wisely 
says: ‘* Pluck, perseverance and punctuality will 
succeed, when good intentions and a faint heart, or 
brilliant abilities and a lack of perseverance will 
surely fail.” 
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WHAT SAY THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


WE believe no one has yet secured an instanta- 
neous photograph of a kiss. ‘Cause why? ’Cause 
the old lingering variety is more popular.— Buriling- 
ton Free Press. 


MAN’S SEVEN MATCHES, 


THE following parody on Shakespeare's ‘‘ Seven 
Ages” is worthy a place in every cricketer’s scrap- 
book : 

All the world’s a field, 
And all the men and women cricket-players. 
They have their innings and their fielding out, 
And one man in his time plays many games, 
His life being seven matches. First, the infant, 
Mowing and poking at his nurse’s slows ; 
And then the school-boy, boundless in ambition, 
But green in judging lengths, slogging like fun, 
And bowled by yorkers; then the undergrad, 
Smoking strange weeds, and blazer’d like the Turk, 
Heedless of honors, puppet of every fancy, 
Seeking a college reputation 
Even in the school’s despite ; and then the lover, 
Shying like Frenchmen, with a woeful habit 
Of dropping all his catches ; then the husband, 
With waist expanding, to short runs inclined, 
With eyes correct, and coat of formal cut, 
Full of old joys, and new incumbrances, 
And so he meets his match. The sixth is played 
By the stiff pater with his growing lads, 
With spectacles on nose, and bat in hand ; 
They trundle at the stumps a world too fast 
For his sore shins; yet his big, manly heart, 
Turning again toward youthful pleasure, glows, 
And revels at each ball. Last match of all, 
Which ends the sturdy cricketer’s career, 
Is played in his arm-chair at second-hand, 
Sans bat, sans ball, sans stump, sans everything. 


- SUAVITER IN MODO, FORTITER IN RE, 


WHEELMAN coming up behind farmer’s wagon, 
wants to pass. Wheelman (politely): ‘‘ Room on 
your left, please.” Farmer: ‘‘Go to thunder with 
yer old hoopskirt ! ye ain’t got no right on the road 
skeerin’ hosses, no how.” Wheelman (who knows his 
rights, sharply): ‘‘I’ll ask you just once more to 


let me pass ; if you refuse I’ll serve you as I served 
that fellow yesterday.” Farmer, not wanting trouble, 
drives into a ditch to let him pass. Farmer (after 
wheelman is safely by). ‘‘ Say, what ’judo to that 
feller yesterday?” Wheelman: ‘‘Ahem! I got 
down!” 

THE BITTER WITH THE SWEET. 

In this country it is hard to combine the occupa- 
tion of statesman and hunter. In trying to do this 
the other day Henry Cabot Lodge, the Congress- 
man from Massachusetts, failed signally. Mr. 
Lodge was one of the brilliant gathering of Wash- 
ington society people who participated in Mr. 
Gregor’s paper hunt. He succeeded in this, as he 
does in everything he undertakes, and came in at the 
finish a winner. He received from Mrs, Cleveland 
the symbol of his prowess, and enjoyed for a mo- 
ment a flush of triumph. But before the eyes of 
admiring beauty his triumph suddenly changed to 
deep disgust. A deputy of the Sergeant-at-Arms 
tapped him on the shoulder and told him he was 
wanted at the bar of the House for absence without 
leave. Away from the cloud of foam-flecked horses 
and eager riders, away from the presence of the 
Baron de Struve and the daughters of the British 
Minister, he had to wend his way under close sur- 
veillance to answer to his party and the country for 
not steadily sustaining his party associates in their 
support of the direct tax bill. 


THIS IS THE LATEST WITTICISM FROM ORANGE, N.J. 


“*T say, old chap, what extravagant beggars those 
Orange Club boys are. I was out there the other 
day, and they were using Orange ice on the tobog- 
gan slide.” 

‘‘ Impossible?! What did they do that for?” 

‘* Because they found it less expensive than bring- 
ing ice from Newark.” ’ 


WILL CARLETON THUS COMMENDS BICYCLING IN 
VERSE, 


‘WE claim a great utility that daily must increase ; 

We claim from inactivity a sensible release ; 

A constant menfal, physical and moral help we 
feel, 

That bids us turn enthusiasts, and cry, ‘God 
bless the wheel !’” 

















THE WEST SHORE AND THE CATSKILL 
MOUNTAINS. 

THE statement that the railroads are the pioneers 
in the development of the country was never more 
truly exemplified than by the growth of the Catskill 
region since the opening of the West Shore Rail- 
road. The wonderful progress made by the Cats- 
kills is most surprising. Before the opening of the 
West Shore, the number of tourists to this healthful 
mountain resort never exceeded fifty thousand peo- 
ple in any one season; but since the West Shore 
opened up, with its splendid service, lessening the 
time between New York and the Mountains from 
three to four hours, with drawing-room cars running 
right into the heart of the mountains, the increase in 
the travel has been marvelous, and it is estimated 
that not less than two hundred thousand people 
summered in the Catskills last season. ‘‘ Summer 
Homes,” a handsomely illustrated book which is 
published by the West Shore for free distribution, 
gives a great deal of valuable information regarding 
the Catskills that cannot be found in any similar 
publication, including a list of over 2,500 summer 
homes, their location, etc. This book will be ready 
for distribution about May 15th, and can be had at 
any West Shore ticket office in New York. 


SAG HARBOR, SUFFOLK Co., L. I. 
April 25, 1888. 

To the Editor of OvTING,—I have often won- 
dered why it was that the inland waters of the Great 
and Little Peconic Bays, at this end of Long Island, 
with their admirable facilities for yachting and ca- 
noeing, have not been more frequented by your 
metropolitan canoe clubs than they have been. The 
cruising yacht clubs which drop in at Greenport and 
Shelter Island for a day or two each summer, are 
never to be seen in Peconic Bay, with its long 
twenty-mile stretch of yacht-sailing course, from 
Shelter Island up to near Riverhead; and yet it 
would be difficult to find any inland bay, outside of 
the metropolitan waters, better suited for a ten-mile 
race and return than Great Peconic Bay is. . Aside 
from its advantages for yachting, the two bays—es- 
pecially little Peconic Bay—and that of Noyac, with 
their inlets, present admirable facilities for canoeing. 
I recently took a ride out to Noyac village to see my 
old friend, Thos. S. Eldridge, the principal property 
owner of the place and the miller of Noyac; and 
while there I had quite a talk with him about canoe- 
ing and about the visit of canoe clubs to that district, 
and he told me that he would be glad to allow any 
regular members of your city canoe clubs the privilege 
of camping on his grounds while cruising in Noyac 


Bay. ‘There is an inlet from the bay, 
which runs up to the stream from his 
mill pond, and his land runs down to 
the inlet, and on this there is a capital 
camping ground. Besides which, there 
are rooms at command in the old Smith 
House near by, which Mr. Eldridge 
rents, which would afford a shelter in 
stormy weather. The fishing is very good, and 
there is good sport in woodcock shooting, in season, 
all along the wooded shore of the village. There is 
an attraction, also, at the head of the mill pond in 
Mr. George Thompson’s beautiful Oak Grove Trout 
Ponds and Picnic Grounds, which is the fashionable 
resort for visiting parties of the summer residents of 
the Hampton villages, distant only six or eight miles 
from Noyac. Mr. Eldridge offered the facilities for 
camping on his land last summer to visiting canoe- 
ists, and he had several artists as occupants of the 
old Eldridge homestead, which adjoins the mill 
pond, among them the well-known Harry Roseland 
and Edgar J. Taylor, of Brooklyn, who found ad- 
mirable landscapes for sketches in the immediate 
neighborhood. As OUTING reaches the Metropoli- 
tan Canoe Club people, I hope they will see this and 
be induced to visit Noyac and its beautiful bay this 
season. They will find their best way to place their 
canoes on board the steamer She/ter sland, and then 
take to the water on reaching Orient, from which 
island village they can have a delightful paddle or 
sail by Shelter Island, Greenport and Southhold to 
Jessup’s Neck, and then they are close in to Noyac 
Bay. Very truly yours, 

A VETERAN SPORTSMAN. 


WE have in type a descriptive article on the sub- 
ject of sport with the rod and gun in the Adirondack 
Mountain region, which will be an attractive feature 
of the July number of OuTING. So much interest 
has of late years been taken by sporting tourists in 
regard to the best route to take in their search for 
fishing and shooting in their regular seasons, that 
we have deemed it advisable to point out some of the 
best resorts of the country. We begin this series 
of articles in this number of OUTING. 


THE Thousand Island House will open for the 
season of 1888, June 15th, under the management 
which has, of late years, made this ever-popular 
house doubly popular with the best class of summer 
travelers. ‘The constant improvement of the myriad 
islands near Alexandria Bay, the elegant and costly 
villas which rise each passing season like fairy dreams 
amid the verdure and rocks, and the continuance of 
good fishing, assure this picturesque resort and its 
greatest hotel a continuance of public favor. Mr. 
R. H. Southgate, of the New York Hotel Bruns- 
wick, has the general supervision, and it is needless 
to say more in commendation,of the management. 


REDFERN’s traveling and steamer wraps are thor- 
oughly stylish and yet serviceable to adegree. The 
material mostly employed by him is the Shetland 
Homespun, a cloth hand-woven by the cotters’ wives 
of the northern islands of Scotland. 
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Tuts department of OutinG is specially devoted to para- 
graphs of the doings of members of organized clubs engaged 
in the reputable sports of the period, and also to the record- 
ing of the occurrence of the most prominent events of the 
current season, On the ball fields it will embrace Cricket, 


Basebrll, Lacrosse, and Football, On the bays and rivers, 
Yachting, Rowing and Canoeing. Inthe woods and streams, 
Hunting, Shooting and Fishing. On the lawns, Archery, 
Lawn Lennis and Croguet. Tauber with Ice Boating, 
Skating, Tobogganing, Snowshoeing, Coasting, and winter 
sports generally. 


Secretaries of clubs will oblige by sending in the names of 
their presidents and secretaries, with the address of the latter, 
together with the general result of their most noteworthy 
contests of the month, addressed, “Editor of OutinG,” 
239 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications intended for the Editorial Depart- 
ment should be addressed to‘ The Editor,” and not to any 
person by name. Advertisements, orders, etc., should be 
kept distinct, and addressed to the manager. Letters and 
inquiries from anonymous correspondents will not receive 
attention. All communications to be written on one side of 
the paper only. 


ATHLETICS. 


May 12—Open amateur athletic games, Cedar- 
herst, L. 1... 

May 18—Manhattan Athletic Club amateur 25- 
mile walk, open, New York City. 

May 21—Irish Amateur Athletic Association 
championship meeting, Dublin. 

May 26—lIntercoliegiate Athletic Association 
championship meeting, Manhattan A. C. grounds, 
New York City. 

May 30—Manhattan Athletic Club annual spring 
games, New York City. 


&. THE Johns Hopkins University requires all under- 
graduates to pass an examination in gymnastics 
before obtaining a degree. A healthy body con- 
duces to a healthy mind. 


THE Cornell Sw complains of the attitude of 
the faculty in dropping the athletic men at the 
examinations. The faculty would do well to re- 
member the boom the college received when the 
Cornell crew, with Ostrom pulling stroke, showed 
the way to Yale, Harvard, Columbia, Wesleyan, 
etc., on Saratoga Lake, in the seventies. 


THE CRESCENT ATHLETIC CLUB, of Brooklyn, has 
leased the second, third and fourth floors at 166 
Montague street, Brooklyn, as a club-house. The 
upper floor will be used as a gymnasium. The club 
will retain its grounds on Ninth avenue and Ninth 
street. 


THE CHICAGO AMATEUR ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 
last March elected the following officers for the en- 
suing year: P. E. Stanley, president; W. S. Mc- 
Crea, first vice-president; D. G. Trench, second 
vice-president ; C. P. Randall, recording secretary ; 
T. K. Barrett, corresponding secretary; C. A. 
Chamberlain, treasurer; William Richards, superin- 
tendent and trainer ; C. G. Plummer, captain ; Lew 
Goodwin, first lieutenant ; Otto Hassell, second lieu- 
tenant; directors, Messrs. Whitcomb, Chamberlain, 
Crane, Silvers, Hathaway and Streator. 


On March 28 the Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Amateur Athletes of America 
held a meeting. The following gentlemen comprise 
the committee : Walter Storm, Manhattan Athletic 
Club; Walter G. Hegeman, Nassau Athletic Club ; 
Charles H. Mapes, Intercollegiate Athletic Club ; 
James E. Sullivan, Pastime Athletic Club, and Ar- 
thur Safford, American Athletic Club. The most 
important question brought before the meeting was 
that of reinstating Malcolm W. Ford to the amateur 
ranks, 

Ford was pronounced ineligible to compete as an 
amateur last May, for alleged participation in pro- 
fessional games at Springfield, Mass., on July 4, 
1886. He has always claimed innocence, and has 
competed in no games of any character since his dis- 
qualification. The vote for reinstatement was unan- 
imous. 


THE New York Sporting Times, of April 1, says 
of the above action that ‘‘ The N. A. A. A. A. has 
reinstated Malcolm Ford. They are more confident 
than ever of his guilt, but they thimk he is very pen- 
itent, and are anxious to give him a chance to turn 
over a particularly gilt-edged leaf. We do not 
know much about the rules governing an amateur’s 
qualifications in the N. A. A. A. A. and in the A. A. 
U. But if such things can be done under them 
there ought to be room for a third amateur athletic 
association.” 


THE thirteenth annual meeting of the Intercolle- 
giate Athletic Association took place at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, New York, on March 24. Dele- 
gates were present from Yale, Princeton, Harvard, 
Columbia, the University of Pennsylvania, Lafay- 
ette, Lehigh, Rutgers, St. John’s, the University of 
the City of New York, and Swarthmore. Officers 
were elected as follows: President, Seward, of Yale ; 
vice-president, Polk, of Lehigh; treasurer, Sykes, 
of Lafayette ; secretary, Doremus, of the University 
of the City of New York; Executive Committee. 
Hallowell, of Harvard; Thompson, of Princeton ; 
Dresser, of Columbia, and Jones, of the University 
of the City of New York. 

The new constitution, with a few slight changes, 
was adopted. 
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The definition of an. amateur, as given in the 
rules of the National Amateur Athletic Association, 
was substantially adopted, with the following condi- 
tions : ‘‘ Nothing in this rule shall be so construed as 
to make a man a professional who has played on a 
college baseball team against a professional baseball 
team.” 

The other important changes made were intended 
to bar out semi-professional athletes and to keep 
men from taking light courses in the smaller col- 
leges in order to contend in the athletic sports. The 
particular clause which provided for this reads as 
follows: 

‘*No one shall represent any college as a com- 
petitor who has not been a member of that college 
in good and regular standing since the beginning of 
the college year, and who is not taking courses 
which amount to at least five hours’ work a week. 
In case a competitor’s qualifications are questioned, 
he shall furnish to the executive committee a certifi- 
cate signed by three members of the faculty of the 
college he claims to represent, stating that he regu- 
larly attends lectures and recitations at such college, 
and has done so for one college year prior to said 
meeting.” 

It was decided that the annual games should be 
held on the last Saturday in May. 


THE Staten Island Athletic Club elected officers 
on March 28th as follows: President, J. Eberhard 
Faber ; vice-president, Alfred L. Farris ; secretary, 
William C. Davis; treasurer, Edward E. Huber; 
trustees (to serve two years), Erastus Wiman, Fred- 
erick W. Janssen, William M. Jones, Augustus N. 
Lawrence, R. K. McMurray, and R. Penn Smith. 
The club is in a very flourishing condition, and it 
was decided to spend $10,000 this season on improve- 
ments, such as the construction of bowling alleys, 
billiard room, and the extension of the dining-room. 


THE organization of the National Athletic Club 
of Brooklyn on the share plan opens a new era in 
the building up of these clubs. The plan has 
worked so far very successfully in this sole instance, 
the stock being subscribed to to all but a few 
shares, leaving the club in a sound financial condi- 
tion after having completely fitted its gymnasium at 
118 Myrtle Street. Any gentleman may become a 
member of the club upon the payment of an initia- 
tion fee and the regular monthly dues. Among the 
organizers are the following officers: Charles E. 
Berner, president ; George Hausmann, secretary ; 
A. A. Spendlore, vice-president, and C. W. Hay, 
treasurer. 


Dr. SARGENT, of Harvard University, has offered 
$1,600 in prizes to persons of either sex who will 
approach nearest to perfect physical development. 
The offer remains open until June 1, 18go. 


THE Bergen Point Athletic Club has been reincor- 
porated and is now known as the New Jersey Ath- 
letic Club of the city of Bayonne, and its member- 
ship has grown from 135 to more than 300 within 
three months. The club has purchased ten acres of 
land on Newark Bay at a cost of $25,000. The land 
is graded, and a diamond is laid out. The club has 
a running and a bicycle track, driveways and tennis 
field. A grand-stand will be erected, and plans are 
now being submitted for the erection of a club-house. 
Arrangements have been made with the Central 
Railroad Company to have a station built within 
three minutes’ walk of the club-grounds, and every 
facility for the accommodation of guests and mem- 
bers will be made. 


OUTING FOR MAY. 







AMONG the appointments at Yale, announced, 
are the following athletes : Corbin, captain and cen- 
tre rush of the football eleven, also pulled in his 
freshman crew, and is now a candidate for the Uni- 
versity boat ; Woodruff has pulled with the Univer- 
sity crew and rushed with the eleven for two years ; 
Gill, freshman crew one year, University crew one 
year, football team two years ; Noyes, shortstop for 
the University nine for two years; Sherrill, Yale’s 
champion sprinter; Shearman, champion broad 
jumper and pole vaulter ; Bradner, one of last year’s 
intercollegiate winners; Mosle and Vernon, prom- 
inent on class crews. 


AN English exchange, recently, in describing 
what a high jump is, says: ‘‘ One would think that 
it would be a very simple matter to say what a high 
jump is, but athletes, in council, have of late had as 
much difficulty in defining the performance as school- 
girls do in describing what love is. A high jump 
generally consists in an athlete approaching a wooden 
lath and leaping over it, or, failing in the attempt, 
knocking it down. Whether he gets over the bar 
straight or sideways, head or feet first, right or left 
foot in front, has never been a matter for cavil. 
Many years ago, now, I have seen athletes clear the 
bar with a ‘dive,’ the leaper alighting on his hands 
instead of his feet. No great height was accom- 
plished by this means, and so no one was disturbed 
in his feelings. However, at an interacademical 
competition which took place this year, one com- 
petitor ‘dived’ higher than any one else and won 
the high jump. At once the question was put to 
the Amateur Athletic Association, ‘Is diving 
legal in a high-jump competition?’ It appears that 
this particular jumper (acrobat, his detractors call 
him) alighted more upon the nape of his neck than 
on any other part of his person, and in order to 
avoid serious consequences he always provided 
something soft and yielding, such as a heap of 
loam, shavings, sawdust, etc., whereupon to fall. 
One argument against this system of high jumping 
is that iv could not by any chance be useful, as, for 
instance, in a steeple-chase. But the end of all 
athletics is not the perfection of steeple-chasing, 
and, to my mind, it is none too sportsmanlike to 
object to a successful opponent because he chooses 
to alight on his head in preference to his heels. 
The practice is not likely to be largely followed.” 


THE Columbia Spectator, speaking of athletics, 
says: ‘‘We have a suggestion to offer the col- 
lege association. At Yale and Harvard the plan 
has been successfully tried of holding, during the 
winter months, a series of special indoor meetings. 
At one of these a prize is given for the high-jump ; 
at another,, for putting-the-shot ; and at still an- 
other, for the pole-vault. By means of these events, 
which are all handicap, new men are brought for- 
ward, and a lively interest is kept up in athletics. 
This plan could well be tried at Columbia. The 
only necessary expense is the prizes. The trouble 
taken in making the arrangements would be amply 
repaid by the good results that would be sure to 
follow. 


At the intercollegiate games in the spring, 
Columbia College expects to be worthily represent- 
ed. Harvard has lost four of her most prominent 
athletes—Rogers, Easton, Bemis and Clark. There 
appears, also, to be some doubt whether Wright, 
who won the mile walk at the last meeting, will 
compete. Ludington and Coxe, who between them 
won three firsts last May, have graduated from 
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Yale. It is now said, however, that Coxe intends 
returning to take a special course in chemistry. 
The University of Pennsylvania will send a rather 
strong team, and, with Page to jump, is sure of at 
least one event. To sum up, Harvard and Yale 
have been materially weakened, and it seems that 
neither college is over-sanguine of success. There 
is no reason why Columbia should not make a good 
showing. To effect such a result, each man must 
work faithfully in the gymnasium, to enter the armory 
games whenever he can, and to compete at the spring 
meeting of the college club. If this course is 
adopted, the officers of the Athletic Association 
would have no difficulty in selecting a team of which 
Columbia would be proud. 


THE athletic clubs of the Pacific coast have 
under consideration the idea of sending a team east 
in September, to compete with college and Eastern 
club athletes for amateur and athletic championship. 
They will, if the idea is carried into effect, meet 
with a warm welcome. 


THE proposed new gymnasium for Yale will be 
built of brownstone, trimmed by some lighter 
material, and will cost $300,000. The plans have 
been approved, but President Dwight has not defi- 
nitely granted the proposed corner lot diagonally 
opposite Peabody Museum. 


THE equipment of the gymnasium building of 
Dickinson College, including baths and offices, 
is the gift of Mr. W. C. Allison, the Philadelphia 
car builder. The total cost was about four thou- 
sand dollars. The apparatus was supplied by Reach, 
of Philadelphia, and is of the most modern make, 
complete throughout. The building is a model 
one. Among other features is a billiard parlor, 
well equipped with several tables. 


THE flags commemorating Yale’s athletic vic- 
tories have been attacked by moths and other in- 
sects, and many of them are found to be nearly 
ruined. This is a result of carelessness. 


PRESIDENT ELIOT, of Harvard, in an interesting 
address recently, before a large assemblage of 
students, dwelt in forcible terms on Harvard's ‘‘ bad 
name,” and the necessity of reform. In his dis- 
course he gave his consideration to a discussion of 
the various evils in Harvard—the evil of dissipa- 
tion, foul play in athletics and ungentlemanly con- 
duct on the field. He alluded to the serious need 
of a prevalent opinion among the students which 
shall discountenance these vices. He dwelt upon 
the low tone of intercollegiate athletics, which are 
conducted upon the same plan as the professional 
contests, undertaken solely for money, and pleaded 
for the more sportsmanlike spirit of the English 
universities. This is the first time President Eliot 
has addressed the students for a considerable period. 


BASEBALL, 


THE spring exhibition campaign of the profes- 
sional clubs of the metropolitan district was opened 
on April Ist, at Ridgewood Baseball Park, Long 
Island, on which occasion the teams of the Brooklyn 
and Newark clubs entered the field for the first time 
this season, before an assemblage numbering 5,285 
by turnstile count, though the weather in the after- 
noon was very unpropitious for field work, as sleet 
and hail fell during the contest. The Brooklyn team 
carried out their plan of changing their batteries 
every three innings, as did the Newark club, that 
being the rule for the exhibition games of the Brook- 
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lyns this spring. The contest showed what effect 
the rule of three strikes would have this season in 
giving the pitcher an undue advantage, as in the 
twenty-two innings play in this game only seven 
clean hits were made, four off the Brooklyn pitch- 
ers, and three off those of Newark. Fifteen of the 
batsmen struck out, and the out-fielders had very 
little to do in their positions, the brunt of the work 
falling on the battery players. The Brooklyns won 
the game by 3 to 2, only after an eleven innings con- 
test, two hits being made off Terry’s pitching, and 
two off that of Hughes; not a hit being scored off 
Carruthers, though he pitched in five innings. Two 
hits were made off Doom’s pitching in three innings, 
and but one clean hit off that of Baker in eight 
innings. 


THE New York team opened their practice season 
at the Polo Grounds—on the west-end field—on 
March 31st, with a game with the Jasper nine, of 
Manhattan College, which they won by 9 to 3. The 
veteran pitcher Lynch pitched for the New Yorks, 
and young Hamill for the Jaspers. 


THE Athletic team began play on March 28, ina 
practice game at Gloucester, N. J., in which the op- 
posing nine was the club’s reserve team. Ina seven 
innings game the regular team beat the reserves by 6 
to 2. Gamble pitched for the Athletics, and Blair 
for the reserves. 


THE Philadelphia League Club and the American 
Association, Baltimore, team played their opening 
match together, of the exhibition campaign, on 
March 3Ist, at Baltimore, on which occasion the 
visitors were defeated by 4 to 3. Smith pitched for 
the Baltimores, and Sanders for Philadelphia. 


THE National League Guide and the American 
Association Guide for 1888 are both out, and they 
are improvements on all previous publications of the 
kind. They are each noticed i extenso in our book 
department. 


THE contest at Philadelphia, on March 3oth, be- 
tween the Pennsylvania University and Yale nines 
proved to be an unusually interesting game ; the 
closeness of the contest being an agreeable surprise 
to the home feam and its friends. The visitors had 
difficulty in winning by 4 to 2 in runs, while in base 
hits the home team led by 6 to5. Hyneman, the 
latter’s pitcher, struck out eight men, and the Yale 
pitcher twelve. 


THE college graduates living in Minneapolis and 
St. Paul have organized a baseball team in each of 
these cities. The Minneapolis battery will be Booth 
of Yale and Jones of Harvard ; the St. Paul battery 
will be Johnson of Shurtleff and Brooks of Yale. 
McCune, Princeton ’82 and captain of the ’82 ’var- 
sity team, will play third base on the Minneapolis 
team, 


CANOEING, 


SECRETARY HUNTINGTON sends us the following 
list of officers of the Puritan Canoe Club, of Boston, 
for 1888: Commodore, Francis J. Baxter; vice- 
commodore, Charles F. Dodge; rear-commodore, 
Lothrop Hedge; secretary, Herbert Huntington ; 
treasurer, Francis B. Wheaton. The above officers, 
with Samuel A. Brown and Joseph E. Hill, consti- 
tute the Board of Directors. John R. Robertson, 
measurer ; Charles F. Dodge, Lothrop Hedge and 
Joseph E. Hill, membership committee. 

The club constitution provides that ‘‘ Any suitable 
person may become an associate member of this club 
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under the same conditions as other members, except 
that they shall not be entitled to vote or to hold any 
office ; such associate members shall be entitled to a 
landing.” 

The secretary's address is Herbert Huntington, 
secretary, 5 St. James Avenue, Boston. 


SECRETARY HAMMATT sends us the names of 
the gentlemen elected as officers at the fifth 
annual meeting of the Irrawadi Canoe Club, held 
April 2, which were as follows: Commodore, M. 
C. Smith; vice-commodore, Joel M. Parker ; sec- 
retary, Edward S. Hammatt. Executive Committee : 
The Commodore, Joel M. Parker, and M. Bunker. 
Mr. Lee G. Kratz, of Omaha, Neb., was elected 
an honorary member. It was decided to do away 
with the club races, and the club medal was sold to 
Mr. M. Bunker. 


COURSING. 


Ar the annual meeting of the Occidental Coursing 
Club, of San Francisco, Cal., the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: President, Col. 
Stuart Taylor ; vice-presidents, S. O. Gregory, M. 
J. Keating, Thomas Hinds and H. Boyd; secretary, 
J. B. Lincoln ; treasurer, S$. L. Abbot, Jr.; execu- 
tive committee, Thomas J. O’Keeffe, A. A. Bonton, 
J. F. Carroll, Henry Wormington and H. E. Deane. 

This club has a full exchequer, and plenty of 
spirited members, who intend having some exciting 
sport this season. 

CRICKET. 

THE cricket season in Philadelphia for 1888 prom- 
ises to be an unusually lively one, especially in re- 
gard to the programmes laid out by the five most 
p-ominent clubs of the city—the Young America, 
Belmont, Germantown, Merion and Philadelphia 
clubs, all of which have beautiful club-houses and 
fine grounds, equaling the best in England. Of 
course the feature of the season in ‘‘ the home of 
the game in America” will be the Halifax cup 
matches, and the schedule for these championship 
games for 1888 is as follows: May 12, Belmont vs. 
Philadelphia, Elmwood; May 19, Philadelphia vs. 
Germantown, Wissahickon; May Ig, Belmont vs. 
Merion, Elmwood; May 26, Young America vs. 
Philadelphia, Stenton: May 26, Merion vs. Ger- 
mantown, Ardmore ; May 30, Belmont vs. German- 
town, Elmwood ; May 30, Merion vs. Young Amer- 
ica, Ardmore ; June 2, Young America vs. German- 
town, Stenton; June 2, Philadelphia vs. Belmont, 
Wissahickon; June 9, Philadelphia vs. Merion, 
Wissahickon ; June 9, Belmont vs. Young America, 
Elmwood; June 16, Merion vs. Belmont, Ard- 
more; June 16, Germantown vs. Young America, 
Nicetown; June 23, Germantown vs. Belmont, 
Nicetown ; June 23, Merion vs. Philadelphia, Ard- 
more ; June 30, Germantown vs. Merion, Nicetown; 
June 30, Young America vs. Belmont, Stenton; July 
4, Philadelphia vs. Young America, Wissahickon ; 
July 7, Germantown vs. Philadelphia, Nicetown ; 
July 7, Young America vs. Merion, Stenton. 


IN the metropolitan district there seems to be a 
division in the ranks, for at the schedule meeting of 
the metropolitan clubs in March, neither the Staten 
Island nor St. George Cricket clubs were officially 
represented, and the result was that no games were 
arranged with’ those two clubs by the other ten. 
Nevertheless, there will be an unusually large num- 
ber of local matches played, especially at Prospect 
Park, where the Manhattan, King’s County, and 
Albion clubs have their field headquarters. It is to 
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be regretted that the Central Park Commissioners 
take so little interest in cricket as to fail to supply 
the New York city clubs which have no enclosed 
grounds, with free fields at the Park properly pre- 
pared for cricket. 


THE Boston cricket clubs will have a very lively 
season this summer, over a hundred games having 
been scheduled for the months of May, June, July 
and August. There is new energy and enterprise 
about the New England clubs, which gives promise 
of a large increase in the popularity of the game in 
the Eastern States. Philadelphia and Boston are 
both ahead of New York in cricket club manage- 
ment, and in advancing the interests of American 
cricket. 


On April 2 the New York and Metropolitan 
cricket clubs formed laws under the title of the 
New York Cricket Club, and the officers of the 
Metropolitan Club were added to the list of directors 
of the reorganized New York Club. The new club 
will use the old New York grounds near the Ninety- 
second street entrance to Central Park. 


Mr. VERNON’S team arrived in England from their 
tour through Australia last month with a record of 
twenty-seven games played, twelve won, and but 
one lost, fourteen having been drawn, of which 
eight were favorable to the visitors. 


THE convention of the secretaries of the Metro- 
politan cricket clubs, which was inaugurated in the 
spring of 1887, and which proved so advantageous in 
bringing about matches last year, was followed by 
another meeting on March 24, which was held at 
the office of T. & H. Martin, 325 Broadway, New 
York, and at this meeting over sixty matches were 
arranged to be played between nine of the clubs of 
the Metropolitan district, the New Haven Club also 
being represented. The clubs sending delegates 
were as follows: Claremont, N. J., Joseph Akers ; 
Newark, N. J., Robert P. Bell; Alma, Henry Sti- 
mer; Amateur League, F. R. Savage; Manhattan, 
S. Hosford; Albion, Richard Brownson; King’s 
County, George P. Parsons ; Cosmopolitan, A. M. 
Lewis; New Haven, A. J. Edwards, and New 
York, J. Shortell. Mr. James Rutty represented the 
St. George Club, but unofficially. No delegate ap- 
peared from the Staten Island Club, or the Patter- 
son or Essex of New Jersey. The meeting was a 
success in every way, and the schedule convention is 
now a fixture for each spring. 


Land and Water says that ‘‘ the Marylebone 
Cricket Club has decided not to make any alteration 
at present in the law as regards l.b.w. It is hoped 
that all cricketers who wilfully jump in front of 
their wickets and stop the ball with anything but 
the bat will discontinue this practice, which, if not 
stopped, will destroy much of the interest and popu- 
larity which the game now enjoys.” How they do 
stick to old rules in England, no matter how much 
they are open to improvement. 


On April 13 the Eleventh Annual Convention of 
the Cricketers’ Association, held at Philadelphia, 
adopted several radical changes in the playing 
rules of the game, which all club members of the 
association will carry out this season. One of these 
was the adoption of the amendment to the rule gov- 
erning leg before wicket, as recommended by the 
English Cricket Council of last March. They also 
adopted the rule of six ball overs in all games, and 
a forty per cent. deficit in runs requiring an eleven 
to follow their first innings. 
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CYCLING, ' 

‘THERE Sailed from this city on March 2gth, in the 
steamship Spain, the first team of American amateur 
bicyclists that has ever visited Europe. The tour- 
ing wheelmen go under the management of Mr. 
Thomas W. Eck, of Minneapolis, Minn., and the 
party includes Horace G. Crocker, of Boston, who 
wheeled a mile in 2.30; S. G. Whittaker, of Chi- 
cago, record 2.32; W. F. Knapp, of Denver, record 
2.32, and Frank Dole, of Philadelphia. W. E. Crist 
and L. Barber, professional riders, of Washington, 
also go on the trip. ‘The first appearance of the 
amateurs will be at Birmingham, after which they 
will probably take part in all the English meetings, 
after which the tourists go to France and Germany, 
returning home in August. 


Mr. D. C. HAssrouck, of Peekskill, N. Y., sends 
us the appended list of officers of the Cortlandt 
Wheeimen, of Peekskill, recently elected by the club. 
This club was organized in 1882 as a league club, 
and it has been in successful operation ever since. 
The officers for 1888 are: Captain, W. E. Flocton ; 
lieutenant, S. Allen Mead ; secretary-treasurer, D. 
C. Hasbrouck. 


FRED. A. KINCH, JR., M.D., of Westfield, N. J., 
in a letter to OUTING, says: ‘‘Our club, the Union 
County Wheelmen, is a live club, but our member- 
ship is small at present, and we shall be rather quiet 
at the commencement of the season, though maybe 
you may hear from us before fall. My wheel is in 
almost continual use, and I find it a great help in 
my profession.” 


Ir is about this time of year that the blithesome 
wheelman gets out his machine, polishes up the 
bright parts thereof, and starts of for a trial spin 
over the slowly settling roads. At about this time, 
too, the old wheelman is hunting up the storage 
whereabouts of his ‘‘iron horse,” polishing up the 
parts thereof, and getting it into shape for immediate 
use at the first appearance of fair weather and good 
roads. 


AN English Exchange says : ‘‘ They speak of the 
dangers of cycling ; what sport is there that has not 
dangers? In football you are liable to get your 
bones broken or your shins barked ; in cricket to get 
your head cracked with the ball, and other petty in- 
juries ; and I think it will be found the same with 
every sport under the sun. Danger! It is the dan- 
ger in our sports that makes us the bold and fearless 
Englishmen that we are.” 


THE Commercial Advertiser, in an article on bi- 
cycle road-riding, says: ‘‘ Nothing is so likely to 
hasten the day of well-built and well-kept highways 
as the general adoption of the bicycle as a locomo- 
tive. In that event, the rural districts will find it as 
much to their interest to be on the favorite lines of 
cycie journey as on a railroad line, and for the same 
obvious reasons. Already many roads have been 
improved in order to attract the custom that literally 
rolls in upon those who make their vicinity a place 
of easy resort for wheelmen.” 


THE Winona (Minn.) Cyclist Club has elected the 
following officers: President, W. H. Elmer; cap- 
tain, ]. R. Marfield; lieutenant, J. A. Merigold, 
Jr.; secretary-treasurer, W. D. Chandler. 


THE Avondale Bicycle Club's officers for the year 
are: Wm. A. Haven, president; Chas A. Stevens, 
vice-president ; Thomas L. Wayne, secretary and 
treasurer, and C. Tudor Estabrook, captain. The 


directors are: Haven, Stevens, Wayne, Estabrook 
and Watts. The club-house is situated on one of 
the cross streets of the village. The club owns the 
lot on which the house stands and also the building. 
The building is 30x50, covered outside with red 
shingles, and has stained-glass windows in the 
second story, which is one large room, intended: 
for a gymnasium. It is twenty feet high in the 
centre and ten feet high at the sides. The lower 
floor contains a reading-room, billiard-room, and a 
large wheel and dressing room, with bath, shower, 
washstand, etc., complete. 

IN order to promote road riding among its mem- 
bers, the Century Club, of Philadelphia, has of- 
fered the following prizes to be competed for during 
the season of 1888: 1. A gold medal valued at $15 
to the one riding the greatest number of miles dur- 
ing the year. 2. A gold medal valued at $10 to the 
one riding the next greatest. 3. A gold medal val- 
ued at $5 to the third best. 4. A gold medal valued 
at $10 to the one riding the greatest number of miles 
in one day (twenty-four hours). 5. A gold medal. 
valued at $10 to the one riding the greatest number of 
days in the year, no such days to be counted unless 
at least ten miles shall have been ridden. Miles 
ridden are to be reported by reliable cyclometer or 
computed from table of distances posted in club- 
room. Reports of riding done each month are to 
be made to the captain, and to be handed in from 
the rst to the 5th of the following month, and to be 
on slips prepared for the purpose, and to state num- 
ber of miles ridden each day and where ridden. In 
the absence of the captain, members are requested 
to send in their reports to M. J. Bailey, first lieu- 
tenant. 

THE aggregate figures of the Harlem Wheel- 
men’s mileage for 1887 foots up 23,427 miles. The 
medals for best mileage were won by E. I. Halsted 
and E. C. Parker,who have records of 4.601 and 3,024 
miles respectively. A Century Medal was also won 
by E. I. Halsted, who rode 100 miles inside of the 
ten hours’ limit. Over sixty daily ‘‘runs”’ of fifty 
miles or over have been reported, most of them 
representing rides out through the country, such as 
to Babylon and various points on Long Island ; 
frequent trips up the Hudson River and along the 
Connecticut shore—not to forget the many rides 
through Jersey and the ‘‘ Fourth of July” run to 
Philadelphia, in which a party of, nine participated. 
Of the lady members, Mrs. Elliott Mason is the 
only one who has ridden over 1,000 miles, and she 
now wears one of the medals, such as the club pre- 
sents to all members who ride that distance, a bar 
being added upon the completion of each successive 
thousand miles. 


Mr. E. H. DuckeEr, the famous bicycle tourna- 
ment man, who removed from Springfield to Buffalo, 
is contemplating the management of a tournament 
in Buffalo next August, in conjunction with the 
Ramblers’ Club. _ It is proposed to build a track to 
cost from $3,000 to $5,000, the greater part of which 
expense is to be borne by Mr. Ducker, who is now 
negotiating to bring celebrated Europeans to this 
country. 


THE Medical Brief expresses itself as follows re- 
garding the effect of ’cycling: The idea that the 
muscles of the legs only are developed by ’cycling is 
a common and very erroneous one. In reality 
nearly every myscle in the body is brought into use, 
those of the lower limbs for propulsion of, the trunk 
for balancing, those of the upper limbs for both bal- 
ancing and propulsion. 
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THE following is the record of the riders of the 
Star Bicycle Club, of Cleveland, who have covered 
over 20,000 miles during the season: H. E. Chubb, 
4,749 miles; A. R. Scott, 4,360; Robert Ruck, 
4,2405 William N. Taylor, 3,775; Kk. W. Wright, 
2,400; Charles Fogelberg, 2,116; a total of 21,640 
miles for the first six. The club covered 1,303 
miles in twenty-nine runs last season. 


FRoM the Bicycling World: ‘‘ The amateur rule 
will stand as it is during the coming year. ‘I may 
believe in the fallacy of the rule as it now stands,’ 
said a prominent cyclist to us the other dar, ‘ but do 
not believe the majority of league” met.bers are 
yet ready for any modification of the rule.” Another 
gentleman said to us on the same subject: ‘ ‘Ihis 
amateur rule is the fetich the members of the league 
are worshipping, but the day will come when they 
will see its worthlessness.’ There is no doubt in our 
mind that the small end of the wedge is inserted in 
the minds of many of the members; it now only 
needs a few whacks of the mallet of common sense 
to drive it home.” 


FOOTBALL, 


At the March meeting of the Graduate Advisory 
Committee of the Inter-Collegiate Football Associa- 
tion, held in this city, several important changes in 
the playing rules of the game were suggested. The 
delegates present were R. M. Hodge, 86, of Prince- 
ton; and Messrs. Brooks, of Harvard; Camp, of 
Yale; Harvey, of University of Pennsylvania, and 
Beatty, of Wesleyan. The committee had met in 
October last to appoint umpires for the games of 
1887, when it was first organized with Mr. Hodge as 
president and Mr. Camp, secretary. According to 
the new constitution governing the colleges, this 
committee is also constituted a Committee of Ap- 
peals, in which capacity it acted for the first time in 
December last. The committee’s principal business 
on this occasion was to recommend such changes, as 
seemed called for in the constitution and rules, to 
the regular meeting of the association in May. At 
the next meeting of the committee in June a four- 
fifths vote can carry any alterations that the associa- 
tion may vote in May. Zhe Princetonian, in edi- 
torially commenting on the work of the committee 
says: ‘* The recommendations in the report make 
changes in the rules that bezr very curiously on the 
decisions of the committee that set aside the protests 
of Harvard and Princeton last December. Tackling 
between the knees and hips will allow no opportunity 
again of a complaint concerning unfair tackling such 
as raised a question about the Harvard-Princeton 
game. And the rule preventing the centre rush from 
picking up the ball from his own kick in the scrim- 
mage effectually changes the rule on which Harvard 
questioned her game with Yale. By these alterations, 
however, the committee has not compromised the rul- 
ing of the Committee of Appeals. The decisions of 
last December stand. The changes simply recognize 
the old rules as liable to raise unnecessary problems 
and aim at fixing the duties of the umpires so that 
such disputes may not arise in future. The conc!lu- 
sions of the committee will repay the careful consid- 
eration of the college. 


THE action taken by the American Football Union 
on the changes recommended by the college commit- 
tee was adverse to their adoption by the A. F. B. U., 
so far as tackling below the waist, in allowing the 
centre rusher to kick the ball through the line and 
rush, and in abolishing the rule permitting a rusher 
to extend his arms before another rusher. 
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' FISHING. 

THE following resolution was unanimously adopted 
at the special meeting of the National Rod and Reel 
Association, held at the office of Fish Commissioner 
Blackford, last March: ‘‘ Resolved, That the asso- 
ciation protest against the catching of menhaden 
by steamers and other vessels except under such re- 
strictions as will prevent the destruction of food fish.” 
The annual fly-casting trials are looked forward to 
with great interest by the members, and take place 
May 23 and 24, on Harlem Mere Lake, Central 
Park, New York. 


THE manager of the Maine Central Road has is- 
sued an order to the employes on the trains regulat- 
ing the transportation of articles and supplies inci- 
dent to sportsmen. Hereafter gun and rod cases or 
boxes of sportsmen’s supplies may be checked or car- 
ried in cars same as other baggage. Guns not cased 
cannot be carried, except by baggage-masters in bag- 
gage cars, free of charge and at owners’ risk. Dogs 
will be carried in baggage cars free of charge and at 
owners’ risk. Dogs, if crated, may be checked same 
as other baggage. Boxes of fish and other game 
may also be checked during the time when transpor- 
tation of same is not prohibited by law, and provided 
there is not more in quantity for each person than 
the law allows, and that owners accompany same, 
subject in all cases as to weight and to established 
rules for transportation of baggage. Baggagemen 
may accept a personal fee for care of dogs and game 
when tendered them, but are not permitted to ask for 
such. What railroads in this State have such an ar- 
rangement? is an important query at this time. 


THE Executive Committee of the Anglers’ Associ- 
ation of the St. Lawrence River met at the Hotel 
Brunswick, in this city, on April 3d, for the purpose 
of electing a president of the association to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of John J. Flanagan. 
Seventeen of the twenty members of the committee 
were present in person or by proxy, and Mr. W. W. 
3yington, of Albany, was unanimously chosen to 
serve until the annual meeting, to be held at Clayton 
in August. 


On April 2 Commissioner Blackford gave his cus- 
tomary spring trout exhibition at his stands at Fulton 
Market, which were crowded with visitors all day. 
The wild trout from Canada included two weighing 
six pounds each. The Southside club, of Long 
Island, contributed a free sample of the rainbow 
trout. Among the dead fish was one of six pounds, 
which was raised from eggs brought from Germany 
five years ago. Before daylight A. Racks arrived at 
the market with 200 pounds of live and 150 pounds 
of dead trout. Trout were also received from Sand- 
wich, Mass.; Carolina, Patchogue, L. I., and Cale- 
donia, N. Y. From the United States Fish Com- 
mission ponds in Washington came a carp of twenty- 
seven pounds. Other exhibits included young sal- 
mon, white fish, and eggs of brown trout. Live trout 
sold at $1.50 a pound, Long Island trout at $1.00 
a pound, rainbow trout at seventy-five cents a pound, 
and wild trout at fifty cents a pound. 


THE report of the Massachusetts Commissioners 
on Inland Fisheries and Game, for the year 1887, is 
an interesting document, showing the earnest efforts 
being made to preserve and propagate fish and pun- 
ish the breakers of the game laws. The fishways of 
the Merrimac River are reported in fine condition. 
Salmon weighing from ten to twenty pounds were 
seen at the Lawrence fishway during June, July, 
August and September, besides 765 large shad taken 
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and 1,537 returned to the river alive. The estimated 
amount of spawn taken was 1,600,000, The num- 
ber of shad hatched was supposed to be not far from 
1,200,000. Favorable accounts were received of the 
growth and increase of the trout distributed during 
the preceding three years. The run of salmon in 
the Merrimac River was such as to justify the belief 
that it is permanently stocked with them. Carp cul- 
ture was widely established. Lobsters were reported 
very scarce, owing in a great measure to catching 
them during the breeding season and using small 
lobsters for bait. During the year there were twenty- 
nine arrests and twenty-five convictions, for catch- 
ing lobsters under ten and one-half inches in length. 
The catch of sea fish was reported as being very 
large. 


THE reports of the Wisconsin Fish Wardens show 
that in 1887 the number of pounds of fish caught in 
Lakes Michigan and Superior was 7,556,746 ; value, 
$252,270; number of nets employed, 16,702 ; value, 
$153,679 ; number of men engaged, 930 ; boats, 550; 
value of boats, $115,673 ; value of docks, etc., $170,- 
345 ; total value of the fishing interests on the lakes 
named, $438,700. This would be increased to 
$1,000,000 if the rivers and inland lakes were taken 
into consideration. 


HAND-BALL. 


THE Irishman’s national game of ball, hand-ball, 
has received new life in the metropolis by the organ- 
ization of the Brooklyn Hand-Ball Club and the 
erection of their club-house and court, which stands 
to-day the best and most complete court of the kind 
in the country. It will be remembered that the 
court was opened last Thanksgiving Day, when the 
grand match for the hand-ball championship of the 
world was finished, with the result of the defeat of 
the Irish champion, John Lawlor, by the American 
champion, ex-Alderman Phil Casey, of Brooklyn. 
Lawlor returned home after the contest, but on 
March 10 he arrived in the metropolis again, this 
time for the purpose of meeting Will Courtney and 
James Dunne, of Brooklyn, and Barney McQuade, of 
New York, three players who have challenged him 
to play them singly since Lawlor’s defeat by Casey. 
It was expected that the match with Courtney 
would have taken place in March, but it was post- 
poned. 


DvrING the latter part of March the hand-ball 
court in Degraw Street, Brooklyn, was used to train 
the Brooklyn Baseball Club team ‘for their field 
work in April, hand-ball having been found to be 
better adapted for baseball training than work in 
the gymnasium, as it is recreative in its character, 
and just suited to the work ball players have to 
attend to in the field. 


HARE AND HOUNDS. 


THE following are the latest rules of the National 
Cross Country Association : 

1. There shall be two hares, one master of the 
pack and two whips, to be appointed by the club 
captain or other recognized authority. 

2. The hares shall be allowed a start of from five 
to ten minutes, at the discretion of the captain. 

3. The master, who shall also act as pacemaker, 
shall have sole control of the pack, and, until the 
break is ordered, he shall at his pleasure appoint 
temporary pacemakers at any period of the chase. 

4. The members of the pack must keep within 


hailing distance of the master, and under ordinary 
circumstances must always keep behind the master 
until the break for home is ordered. 

5. Only one break shall be ordered by the mas- 
ter, and then only for home; such break shall never 
be more than a mile. 

6. It shall be the duty of the whips to keep the 
pack together, and to collect and assist all strag- 
glers. 

7. In fast chases there shall be two hares, who 
shall be allowed a start of from five to fifteen min- 
utes, to be fixed by the captain, after considering 
the relative ability of both pack and hares. 

8. The scent shall be laid from the start, and 
each hound may run at his own pace. 

g. It shall be in the discretion of the captain or 
other officer acting in his stead to order a break for 
home or to allow the pack to race from start to 
finish. 

10. Club runs shall be runs for which no scent is 
laid, but in all other conditions must conform to 
those of a slow chase. 

11. In all chases the hares shali.lay a fair and 
continuous trail throughout, and shall not be al- 
lowed to double on their trail; they shall be al- 
lowed to cross fordable streams only, and must sur- 
mount all obstacles over which they lay the trail. 

12. In all chases the hares must keep within hail- 
ing distance of each other. 

13. Under no circumstances must the pack follow 
the line of sight when the hares are seen, but must 
always follow the trail. 

14. In all chases the break for home shall be in- 
dicated by a scattered bunch of paper, different in 
color to that used on the trail. 

15. Touching one of the hares by any member of 
the pack shall constitute a catch. 

16. If the hares do not finish together, the time 
of the last hare in shall be considered the time of 
their arrival. 

17. A slow pack may be started, at the discretion 
of the captain, in‘all runs and chases (except for 
prizes), under the control of a master and two 
whips. A start of one minute for each mile es- 
timated to be covered shall be allowed by the fast 

ack. 

18. In all runs or chases where there is a race, 
handicap or otherwise, from the break to a specified 
finish, the pack must be lined up by the master and 
started by him. All further praceedings must be 
then governed by the rules of the N. A. A. A. A. 

19. In all runs or chases where order of finish 
counts for points or prizes, it shall be the duty of 
the master to report any disobedience on the part of 
any member of the pack to the proper authority of 
the club under whose auspices the chase is being 
conducted, and it shall be in the discretion of such 
authority to disqualify the delinquent or nullify the 
points gained. 

20. In all open competitions or races from start 
to finish, the man arriving first at any obstacles 
shall have the right of way; any other contestant 
pushing or interfering with him shall be guilty of a 
foul, and liable to disqualification by the referee. 

21. The referee shall also have power to disqual- 
ify any person proved to have deviated from the 
trail in any competition, or any one who has been 
aided by any horse or vehicle on the route. 

22. All handicaps shall be by time allowance at 
the commencement of the race, with the exception 
of yacht handicaps, in which all contestants’ start 
together, their time allowance U.ing taken into ac- 
count at the finish. 
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HOMING PIGEONS. 


THE question as to the rate at which birds fly is 
one which has attracted considerable attention of 
late in the columns of the London Fie/d. There is 
but one bird of which any authentic and reliable 
record of the speed of its flight can be ascertained, 
and that is the homing pigeon. In the pigeon races 
which take place in England the exact time at which 
the birds are liberated is recorded, and the moment 
they reach their homes the number (previously un- 
known to the owner) which has been stamped on the 
flight feathers, is telegraphed by him to the secretary, 
of the race, hence the returns are most reliable. The 
Field writer, in commenting on this interesting sub- 
ject, says: 

‘* The velocities attained in the different races vary 
very greatly with the state of the weather, for, as the 
birds fly by sight, they are much hindered by mist or 
a dull atmosphere, and they are also greatly affected 
by the force and direction of the wind. ‘he only 
fair mode of proceeding, therefore, is to take the 
average of a number of races, which would neces- 
sarily include those flown under divers conditions as 
to atmospheric influences.” 

HUNTING. 

A NUMBER of well-known professional men of 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania have organized a new 
sporting club to be known as the Westcolong Lake 
and Delaware River Park Association. The club 
has purchased a tract of land five miles long and 
two wide, containing 4,500 acres in the heart of Pike 
County. A club-house is to be erected and the 
estate kept as a game preserve and private park. 
Westcolong Lake, noted for its fine pickerel fishing, 
is in the centre of the park, while black bear, wild- 
cats, foxes, ruffed grouse and other game abound. 
The officers of the new association are: President, 
Mr. Henry E. Clough; vice-president, Dr. E. A. 
Maxwell; treasurer, Wm. Holbert; clerk and sec- 
retary, W. P. Holly ; counsel, C. W. Cull. 


Jersry deer have got a respite of two years, for 
Senate bill No. 26 has passed, and it prohibits kill- 
ing deer before October 31, 1890, and thereafter only 
between October 31 and December 1. Senate bill 
No. 83, which has been referred to committee, pro- 
vides that no person shall kill or expose for sale, etc., 
any woodcock between December 31st and Septem- 
ber 20th; any quail, rabbit or Virginia partridge dur- 
ing 1888, 188g and 18go0, except between November 
15th and December 15th; penalty, $10 for each kind. 
This bill, says one of our weeklies, is a monument 
of stupidity in its nomenclature, for it ignores natu- 
ral history aswell as local terms. It is well known 
that our rabbit is a hare, and that the quail and Vir- 
ginia partridge is the same bird. It is probable that 
the author of the bill meant to indicate ruffed grouse 
in this measure, but got the Virginia partridge con- 
fused with the nobler bird. If the Senators must 
tinker the game laws every year they should at 
least learn the names of the birds, and to avoid mis- 
takes should insert the scientific as well as common 
names in every amendment. 


LACROSSE. 


A MEETING of delegates from various athletic 
clubs was held at the Knickerbocker Cottage, this 
city, on the evening of March 22, for the purpose of 
organizing an amateur lacrosse league, the following 
being present; Edward Merritt, New York A. C.; 
E. S$. Appleby, Manhattan A. C.; D. C. Ergland 
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and J. F. Condon, American A. C.; William 
Halpin, Olympic A. C.; A. M. Travers and H. N. 
Curtis, Flushing A. C.; J. R. Flannery, Nassau A. 
C.; E. L. Dickerman, Crescent A. C., and R. J. D. 
Mackie, New Jersey A. C. Although the Jersey 
City and Staten Island Athletic clubs were not rep- 
resented at the meeting, notification of their desire 
to join the league was received. The stated object 
of the organization is the development of lacrosse 
among all those who are amateurs according to the 
definitions adopted by the N. A. A. A. A. and A. A. 
U., and it is the intention to have a series of games 
during the season of outdoor sports similar to those 
of the baseball arena. The following officers were 
elected : President, Edward Merritt ; vice-president, 
J. F. Condon ; secretary and treasurer, J. R. Flan- 
nery. 


THE Lacrosse event of the spring season has been 
the visit of the Canadian team of amateurs to Eng- 
land, and their brilliant success against the strong 
English teams they encountered in England during 
April. The team left Canada for New York during 
the week of the great blizzard, but after some de- 
lays they left New York and reached England on 
March 27. On the 29th they began their matches 
in England, playing the Owen’s College twelve at 
the Didsbury grounds, which team they defeated by 
5 goalsto1. On March 31 they played the South 
Manchester twelve at Withington, which they de- 
feated by 7 goals to none. On April 4 they played 
the picked twelve of the Yorkshire and Nottingham 
Lacrosse clubs at the Harrowgate grounds, they 
defeating the English team by g goals to 4. On 
April 7 they played a selected twelve of the Man- 
chester district at Manchester, which team they de- 
feated by 6 goals to 1. The team were cordially 
received by the English clubs, and hospitably enter- 
tained. 

LAWN TENNIS. 

Ar the annual meeting of the secretaries of the 
All England Lawn Tennis Clubs, held in London, 
England, the following rules were settled: 1. The 
laws of lawn tennis, as last revised by the A. E. L, 
T.C., shall be enforced at all interclub meetings. 2. 
A referee shall be appointed by mutual agreement. 
3. In addition to the duties and powers of the 
referee as laid down in the regulations of the All 
England Lawn Tennis Club, he may, at his dis- 
cretion and on appeal from either club, direct that 
the ground shall be rolled at any time during the 
meeting. | Without such direction the ground shall 
only be rolled at the request of either club at the 
end of a match and before the beginning of another. 
‘The referee, on appeal from any player, shall decide 
when new balls and how many of them shall be is- 
sued to the players and it shall be the duty of the 
referee to decide whether the ground is fit for play— 
7. ¢., owing to weather or otherwise. 4. The ball 
used in all interclub meetings shall be selected by 
mutual agreement between competing clubs. 5. 
Provisions for the payment for the balls to be used at 
interclub matches shall be made by mutual agree- 
ment between competing clubs. 6. All interclub 
meetings shall be one-day meetings. 7. The hour 
for the cessation of play shall be fixed by mutual 
agreement before the commencement of play. 8. 
The number of single- handed or four - handed 
matches or both shall be settled by mutual agree- 
ment between the competing clubs. 9. All matches 
shall be the best of three advantage sets. 10. The 
club which wins the greater number of matches 
shall be the winner at that meeting. 11. In case 
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all the matches have not been played out by the 
time fixed: for the cessation of play, or if play has 
been stopped by weather, the meeting shall be con- 
sidered as drawn, unless either club shall have won 
the number of matches which would have entitled it 
to the victory if all the matches had been played out. 
12. These regulations shall be binding in all inter- 
club meetings, and shall only be altered by mutual 
agreement between the competing clubs. 


Tue April election of the Crescent Lawn Tennis 
Club, of Mount Vernon, N. Y., resulted as follows ; 
President, Benjamin Howe (re-elected) ; vice-presi- 
dent, E. B. Maynard; secretary, H. M. Williams ; 
treasurer, G. F. Babson; Governors, J. S. Wood, 
A. C. Jenkins, J. H. Murphy, Clifton Bolton, A. L. 
Embry. The club is in a very prosperous condition. 
The membership is now about seventy-five ; has a 
very promising bowling team, and looks forward to 
an interesting summer of tennis and other outdoor 
pastimes. 

MINIATURE YACHTING. 

THE youths of Brooklyn who delight to test the 
merits of their miniature yachts in the waters of 
Prospect Park will be glad to learn of the reorganiza- 
tion of the American Model Yacht Club of Brooklyn, 
under the auspices of which club they can once again 
enjoy the facilities the large lake at Prospect Park 
presents for the sailing of miniature yachts. The 
officers of the club for 1888 are as follows: Com- 
modore, W. V. Hansom; president, G. W. Lyon; 
treasurer, G. W. Townley; secretary and measurer, 
J. Alvah Scott. The club rules provide for the sail- 
ing of three regattas each year, in which only model 
yachts, owned or sailed by members of the club, 
shall be allowed to enter for prizes. The first re- 
gatta takes place May 30, the second on July 4, and 
the third on the first Monday of September, each 
year. There will be three prizes competed for on 
May 30, there being a series of races for each prize. 
Application for membership may be sent to G. W. 
Townley, 211 Washington Street, Brooklyn, or to 
J. A. Scott, 354 Eleventh Street, South Brooklyn. 


RACQUETS, 


THE annual club racquet tourney of the New York 
Racquet Club for 1888 ended with the following 
record of the final games in the championship ties : 

CHAMPIONSHIP 1888, 

First Ties.—D. Lydig, C. L. Perkins ; withdrawn. 
W. T. Lawson, 10, 5, 16; P. Dana, 15, 15, 18. 
Monday, March 12, 1888. M. IaMontagne, 6, 5, 
6; B. S. de Garmendia, 15, 15, 15. Wednesday, 
March 14, 1888. W. E, Glynn, bye. 

Second Ties.—C. L. Perkins, 15, 15, 13, 15; W. 
E, Glynn, 6, 4, 18, 12. Saturday, March 17, 2 1. M. 
P. Dana, 6, 5, 6; B. S. de Garmendia, 15, 15, 15. 
Saturday, March 17, 3 P. M. 

Final.—C. L. Perkins, 4,5, 12; B. S. de Garmen- 
dia, 15, 15, 15. Wednesday, March 21, 3 P. M. 


ROD AND GUN. 


THE first meeting of gentlemen interested in the 
formation of a new fish and game association to 
be located in New England, with headquarters at 
Boston, Mass., was held at the Bromfield House, 
Boston, on March 26th. A call, signed by Mr. 
Charles F. Danforth, of Boston, had been issued, 
and in response to the same about fifteen gentlemen 
were present. These agreed to associate themselves 
together and organize a new association interested 
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in the lawful taking of fish and ‘game, the advance- 
ment of sports with the rod and gun, combined with 
social enjoyment. At a subsequent meeting, held 
the second day of April, the name, ‘* Sportsmen's 
Rod and Gun Association of New England,” was 
adopted, as well as a Constitution and. By-Laws. The 
following gentlemen were chosen for officers : Presi- 
dent, Charles F. Danforth, of Boston ; vice-presi- 
dent, Leopold Babo, Jr.; secretary, Richard O. 
Harding ; treasurer, Eugene W. Babo. Executive 
Committee: . Chairman, L. Babo, Jr., William G.° 
Lash, Frederick W. Clark, Joseph W. Marmaud, and 
E. W. Babo. Membership Committee : Chairman, 
R. O. Harding, Charles P. Varney, W. G. Lash. 
Toastmaster, Samuel N. Cohen. The president’s 
address is 20 Kilby Street, and that of the secretary, 
304 Washington Street, Boston. 


ROWING. 


THE representative eights of the rival English 
Universities rowed their annual race over the Thames 
championship course from Putney to Mortlake, on 
Saturday morning, March 24. The crews, with 
their weights, were as follows : 

Cambridge.—R. H. Symonds Taylor, 149 pounds, 
bow; I. Hannen, 158; R. EH. P. Orde, 162; C. B. 
P. Bell, 183; S. D. Mettlebury, 193; P. Landale, 
174; F. H. Mangham, 159; J. C. Gardner, 162%, 
stroke; J. R. Roxburgh, 116, coxswain. 

Oxford. — W. F. C. Holland, 154 pounds, bow ; 
A. P. Parker, 165; M. E. Bradford, 162; S. K. 
Forbergill, 177; H. Cross, 182; H. R. Parker, 187; 
G. Nickalls, 170; L. Frere, 142, stroke; A. Stew- 
art, 113, coxswain. 

The weather was dull, but there was an average 
attendance of spectators. Cambridge won the toss 
for position, and took the Surrey side of the river. 
There was no perceptible advantage in the start, 
but, after rowing a few strokes, Cambridge forged 
to the front, and going under Hammersmith bridge, 
one mile and three-quarters from the starting-point, 
led Oxford by fully three boat lengths. At Barnes 
bridge, the three mile and a half buoy, Cambridge 
had increased her advantage to five lengths, and, 
never being menaced, crossed the winning line some- 
what easily by that distance. Cambridge was a 
strong favorite at 3 to 1, and when she attained the 
lead the result was never in doubt. Time, 20m. 48s. 
Up to the present time forty-five annual races have 
been rowed. Oxford has won twenty-three and 
Cambridge twenty-one, the other resulting in a dead 
heat. . 


May 30, Passaic River Amateur Rowing Associa- 
tion, fourteenth annual open amateur regatta, at New- 
ark, N. J.; May 30, Harlem Regatta Association, 
open amateur regatta; May 30, Iona Boat Club, 
Philadelphia, Pa., annual regatta; June 2, Pennsyl- 
vania Boat Club, Philadelphia, Pa., annual regatta ; 
June 2, West Philadelphia (Pa.) Boat Club, annual 
regatta ; June 23, Schuylkill Navy, Philadelphia, Pa., 
annual regatta; July 4, People’s Regatta, at Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; July 4 to 6, Henley (Eng.) Regatta ; 
July 6 and 7, Minnesota and Winnipeg Amateur 
Rowing Association, third annual regatta, at Lake 
Minnetonka, Minn. 


CONSIDERABLE curiosity was evinced during the 
spring season in regard to the character of the Har- 
vard stroke this year. The Boston Hera/d, in com- 
menting upon‘it, says: ‘‘ A member of the Harvard 
Government Committee said that the Crowninshields, 
in 1858, 59 and 60 rowed a long, sweeping stroke, 
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and that when Harvard took up that style of rowing 
it was also successful. For a time it departed from 
that style, and met with defeat. ‘In the fall of 1876,’ 
said he, ‘some of the Harvard men put their heads 
together and concluded that some change was neces- 
sary in the Harvard stroke. This change was made, 
and, as a result, Harvard won three successive vic- 
tories in the three years that followed. ‘They were 
1877, 1878 and 1879. Whoever is familiar with 
what was done then may understand what is being 
aimed at now, namely, the restoration of the style 
of rowing that was used by those three crews, and 
the style that was aimed at by all successful Harvard 
’varsity crews up to and including Harvard's victori- 
ous crew of 1884. In 1885, 1886 and 1887 a differ- 
ent style of rowing was introduced, which, judging 
from the records of these crews, did not compare very 
favorably with previous records.” 

Speaking of this year’s stroke, the same gentle- 
man said that ‘‘ the stroke is a good, long body swing 
forward, getting a firm catch of the water at full 
reach with straight arms. ‘The body swings a trifle 
past perpendicular at the finish, which is steady and 
smooth. ‘Then comes a quick shoot of the hands 
away from the body and a slow recover.” It is, in 
fact, what the Oxford and Cambridge crews aim at. 


A NEW class for amateur scullers is being agitated 
in New York and Boston. It is proposed to have 
three classes: the junior, intermediate and senior— 
the intermediate for men who have won a junior 
race. By creating the new class, scullers who have 
won a junior race would be entitled to another 
chance before being pitted against the flyers. This 
is a move in the right direction, and deserving the 
encouragement of clubs which cultivate boat racing. 


A NEW two-mile rowing course is to be surveyed 
by Harvard this winter, and will be laid out between 
the new Charles River bridge and the present Brook- 
line bridge. This will be about the only available 
course on the river, as lighters and other craft fill 
the stream during the pleasant weather in the vicin- 
ity of the mile post of the old course. 


Ir is doubtful if Jake Gaudaur, the professional 
oarsman, will ever be able to get in condition again 
to be able to engage in boat racing. His physical 
disability is now generally conceded to be due to 
the strain his back sustained in his over-anxiety to 
defeat Teemer. The lesson ought not be lost on 
some amateur and college oarsmen who take big 
chances in a similar direction. 


THe four-oar crew of the Toronto Boat Club, of 
Canada, composed of J. E. Knox (bow), Bush 
Thompson, T. H. Thompson and Joseph Wright 
(stroke) will enter the Henley Royal Regatta next 
summer. ‘This crew won the American amateur 
championship for fours at the annual regatta of the 
National Association of Amateur Oarsmen, on Lake 
Chautauqua last summer. 


THE Report of the captain of the Vesper Boat 
Club, of Philadelphia, shows that the members of 
the club rowed 8,400 miles last year, J. B. Leffert 
leading with 1,100 miles to his rowing credit. 


THE Yale ’Varsity crew will probably contain 
seven of last year’s eight, and will row the Cook 
stroke, which was used last June. 


THERE are at present twenty-one men in training 
for the college crew of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, averaging about 160 pounds in weight, and 19 
years in age. 
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THE Dauntless eight-oar crew last season was the 
best eight on the Harlem River, ‘The Dauntless 
boys will endeavor this season to keep up its past 
record. 


Tuomas H, DowNING, one of the leading mem- 
bers of the Malta Boat Club, of Philadelphia, and 
donor of the Downing cup, has taken up his resi- 
dence in this city. Mr. Downing was winner of the 
single scull championship on the Schuylkill River, 
and, with Frank Henderson, won the double scull 
championship of the Schuylkill Navy. 

FRED, PLAISTED, a professional oarsman of long 
standing, is said to have been engaged to coach the 
Harvard crew. A rule existed some time back which 
prevented ‘‘ professionals” from coaching college 
amateur oarsmen. Is this rule a dead letter ? 


THERE is no secret about the change in the stroke 
that has been practised by the Harvard crews for 
several years, and this season will find them rowing 
a stroke which is practically a professional one. 
More back-work with straight arms is what they 
now want, as the style of pulling in with the arms 
and kicking at the same time has been tried and 
found wanting. 

SHOOTING. 

THe Newark Shooting Society elected: Presi- 
dent, Christian Feigenspan ; vice-president, William 
Hayes ; first shooting master, August Begerow ; 
second shooting master, J. Coppersmith ; treas- 
urer, Julius Stapf; secretary, L. EF. Musehl ; board 
of directors, H. Schiener, F. Haefli, F. C. Watts, 
Albert Seitz and A, Volheye. 


Tue Auburn (N. Y.) Gun Club elected: Presi- 
dent, G. B. Wright, Jr.; vice-president, T. R. Gar- 
rett; treasurer, S. F', Rathbun ; secretary, Charles 
EK. Kerr, The club has commenced work in prepa- 
ration for the State shoot which is to be held at Au- 
burn next year. ‘The club promises the best shoot 
held in years, and will spare no expense in giving 
entire satisfaction to all who attend. ‘The several 
committees are all in working order, and the affair 
is rapidly assuming proportions that will astonish 
the shooters of New York State. 


THE Standard Shooting Club (Denver, Col.) has 
elected: President, S. H. Standart ; first vice-presi- 
dent, J. S. Sedam; second vice-president, H. H. 
Fowler; treasurer, W. D. Todd: secretary, L. P. 
Appelman. 


FOLLOWING is a list of the officers elected by the 
Independent Gun Club, of Belleville, Ill: Dr, E. 
M. Griffin, president ; A. E. Krebs, vice-president ; 
E. F. Winkler, secretary ; G. Knobeloch, treasurer ; 
A. C, Reuss, first field captain ; F. Fickelsen, second 
field captain ; Sam Anderson, J. W. Phillips and W. 
F, Switzer, executive committee. 


THE Buckeye Gun Club, of Cairo, Ohio, elected : 
William J. Mathie, president ; Harvy Harter, vice- 
president ; Clem Essig, secretary; A. W. Mach- 
amer, treasurer; Lee Hulben, i Cocklin and 
Allen Smith, board of directors; Harvy Weidman, 
captain. The club has adopted the Chamberlain 
rules, 


Tue Kent County Sportsmen's Club, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., elected; President, E. $. Holmes ; 
vice-president, S. F, Aspinwall; secretary, A. B. 
Richmond ; treasurer, N, Fred. Avery; directors, 
one 0 T. Stewart White; two years, C. D. 
Spaulding ; three years, W. C. Denison ; four years, 
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H. Widdicomb ; five years, N. A. Earle. Delegates 
elected to represent the club at the annual meeting 
of the Michigan Sportsmen's Association, H, Widdi- 
comb, G. A. Gould, W, C. Denison, Dr. J. C. Par- 
ker, A. B, Richmond, ‘This is the fourteenth year 
Dr. Holmes has been re-elected president. 


THe Rutgers Rifle and Glee Club, of Newark, N. . 


J., elected; President, J. J. Farrell ; vice-president, 
‘Thomas Howarth ; recording secretary, John Daly ; 
financial secretary, Frederick Schafer, Jr.; treasurer, 


F. C, Dietz ; sergeant-at-arms, H. Allen; captain, * 


William Clark ; lieutenant, John Yeager; scorer, 
Frederick Schafer ; financial committee, N. J. Mc- 
Ardle, James Dalton and Frederick Schafer. The 
club has been in existence just one year and is in a 
prosperous condition. 

TRAMPING, 

Tut Appalachian Mountain Club, of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, has arranged a 
very interesting series of tramping excursions for 
1888, the schedule including a May walk to Reeve’s 
Hill, Wayland, on May 12; 4 trip by boat to Cam- 
den, Maine, by the Bangor boat, on June 16; a 
tramp to the Glenn House on June 30, and an ex- 
cursion of about thirty persons to Mt. Moosilauke 
on September 27. On September 29 they take a five 
days’ trip to Southern Berkshire, visiting Mt, Ever- 
ett, Stockridge and Great Barrington. It is hoped 
that a small camping party to Lake Memphremagog 
may be arranged for the week preceding the Moosi- 
lauke excursion, Members desiring to join such a 
party are requested to give early notice to the Chair- 
man of the Excursion Committee, Jamaica Plain, 
Mass, GEORGE C, MANN, Chairman, 

William H. Niles, Isaac Y, Chubbuck, 
John Ritchie, Jr., Thomas ‘T, Woodruff, 
General Excursion Committee, 

Among the lady members of the club are Miss 
Caroline S$. Barrett, Miss Rebecca H. Clark, Miss 
Emma B. Hathaway, Mrs, L. A. Morrison and Mrs. 
E, G, Skinner. 

Prof. Edward S. Holden, Director of the Lick Ob- 
servatory, has presented to the club a panoramic 
photograph of the view from Mount Hamilton. 

YACHTING. 

Tue Buffalo Yacht Club has elected the following 
officers ; Commodore, H. D. Williams; vice-com- 
modore, A. S. Chisholm; secretary, H. L. Chis- 
holm ; assistant secretary, FE, L. French ; treasurer, 
W. C. Cowles ; measurer, J. A. Leempest; fleet 
surgeon, Dr. H. Mickle; fleet chaplain, Rev. C. 
F, J. Wrigley. The opening regatta of the club 
takes place on June 9 over the club course, 


At a meeting held in March last, the New Jersey 
Yacht Club decided to hold their annual regatta 
over the regular course on June 19. Mr. Edwin A, 
Stevens, of the cutter /s#s, was elected commodore 
of the club. 


Tur Marine Journal states that ‘‘the yacht 
Jroquois scored a brilliant triumph by her recent 
voyage from New York to Jacksonville, Florida, 
under Captain Norton, She encountered a terrible 
gale off Cape Henlopen, and came very near foun- 
dering. The captain took fifteen gallons of mineral 
sperm wave oil and allowed it to drip slowly out of 
a trap, opening underneath the water line of the 
een for thirty-six hours, while the gale prevailed. 
The /roguots rode as if at anchor, and not a wave 
broke over her bow. The captain, who has been at 
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sea for thirty years, says that he never saw such a 
gale, which was a combination of snow, wind and 
ice. The intelligent use of oil in this storm was 
clearly the means of saving the vessel, as she would 
otherwise, in all probability, have been lost.” This 
is important information, of value to yacht owners 
proceeding on ocean cruises this year. 


THE Quaker City Yacht Club, of Philadelphia, 
has elected the following board of officers ; Commo- 
dore, Charles D, Middleton, of schooner-yacht 
Helen » vice-commodore, Charles 1.. Work, of sloop- 
yacht A/onarch, rear-commodore, William H, Mickle, 
of sloop-yacht A/inerva, of ‘Trenton; president, 
John H, Sloan; secretary, Samuel B. S$. Barth ; 
corresponding secretary, William S$. Hoffman ; 
treasurer, Joseph J. Arbelo; measurer, Samuel A. 
Wood ; fleet surgeon, William J. McConnell, M.D.; 
board of tsustees, Alfred Box, Oswald McAllister, 
Charles E, Ellis, Horace Smith ; regatta committee, 
A. F. Bancroft, Charles L. Wilson, William J. 
Thorman, 


THe North End Athletic Club, of Boston, have 
purchased the steam yacht Creedmoor, She will 
be thoroughly refitted, receiving a new engine and 
boiler, Her name will be changed to North End. 


Tue New YAaAcHrsMAN’s GUIDE, an extra 
large octavo volume of 443 pp., is in every sense of 
the word a self instructor, and a most excellent and 
indispensable reference book to every yachtsman. 
‘The Guide fully covers every necessary detail of sea- 
manship, yacht sailing, navigation, yacht organiza- 
tion, and the laws governing American sail and 
steam yachts. 

The Guide, as a text-book for yachtsmen intending 
to pass the Naval Reserve examination is a timely 
publication, It is the express purpose of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to draw upon this body in estab- 
lishing the corps de reserve, and commissions of 
rank will be given aspirants for naval honors accord- 
ing to ability in the various branches of seamanship 
and navigation, ‘The requirements of such exam- 
ination are incorporated in this volume. The Guide 
may be obtained by addressing the author, Captain 
Howard Patterson, at the New York Navigation 
School, 26 Burling Slip, New York City, N. Y. 


At the annual meeting of the New York Yacht 
Club Elbridge T. Gerry was re-elected commodore. 
‘There was a close contest for vice-commodore be- 
tween Latham A. Fish, owner of the schooner yacht 
Grayling, and Caldwell H. Colt, who owns the 
Dauntless, It resulted in the latter’s election. Rear- 
commodore, E. D. Morgan; secretary, John H. 
Bird; treasurer, F, W. J. Hurst; measurer, John 
Hyslop; fleet surgeon, Morris J. Asch, M.D.; 
regatta committee, Gouverneur Kortright, Stephen 
Peabody, Alexander Taylor, Jr.; house committee, 
Edward E, Chase, B. C. Cleeman, E. A. Hough- 
ton, Robert S. Bowne; committee on admissions, 
Chester Griswold, Joseph P. Earle, George L, In- 
graham, Frederick Gallatin, Edward M. Brown. 


A MODEL of a cutter yacht by Capt. George P. 
Goulding, of the Rochester Yacht Club, is on ex- 
hibition at that city. Unless her builder becomes 
interested in the yacht A/adge, he and a syndicate 
will build a yacht after the model of the following 
dimensions: Length over all, 48 feet ; beam on deck, 
11 feet; beam at water line, 10 feet; length at 
water line, 38 feet ; draught, 9 feet ; total depth, 13 
feet. The cutter fever evidently has been felt in 
Rochester. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[ This department of OvutinG is confined entirely 
to answers to correspondents seeking information on 
subjects appertaining to all sports which the magazine 
makes a specialty of. No replies will be made to 
questions having reference to any bets.| 


Inquisitor, Boston,—Mr. Drohan is the editor of 
Kelly’s baseball book called ‘‘ Play Ball,” and Mr. 
DeWitt Ray, of Chicago, wrote Pfeffer’s baseball 
book for him. But few professionals are like 
Ward, capable of editing their own books. 


Fisherman's Luck, Gravesend, L. I.—The first 
catch of flounders in Coney Island Creek this sea- 
son was made on March 24. ‘The season was back- 
ward this year. 

The Tacony Club, Phila.—The eagliest eight- 
oared race was one between a London crew and 
Christ Church, Oxford, for $200, in 1828. It was 
rowed from Westminster to Putney, and was won 
by London by 70 yards. The following year the 
first race between Oxford and Cambridge took place 
on Henley Reach, a distance of two miles and a 
quarter, and was won by Oxford. 


H. W.—1. Malcolm Ford, the noted athlete, was 
reinstated as a member of the National Amateur 
Athletic Association, and he can now re-enter the 
amateur arena in competition. 2. No; he did not 
run as charged. 


B. W. S., Hartford, Conn.—The batsman’s lines 
are not farther off from the home base than in 1887. 
The line nearest the base is distant only six inches 
from the base as it was last year. 


Joseph, Yale College.—There is but one code of 
playing rules governing the entire professional fra- 
ternity, and that is the National code adopted by 
the League and Association conference committee. 
The amateurs also play under this code, except the 
college clubs of the East, who adopt a somewhat 
different set of rules very unwisely. 


Theodore Willis, Phila.—The new rule of leg 
before wicket, recommended by the County Asso- 
ciation Cricket Council, has been adopted by the 
American Association, though not endorsed by the 
Marylebone Club. 


Engineer, Guelph, Canada.—Both the League 
and American Association clubs will charge the 
half-dollar admission fee at all their championship 
games this season. The minor league tariff, how- 
ever, will be twenty-five cents. 


Hobart College.—The American College Baseball 
Association clubs of Harvard, Yale and Princeton, 
all charge twenty-five cents admission to their games. 


Angler, Westchester.—The trouting season on 
Long Island opened on April 1, but little good fish- 
ing was had, however, until the latter part of the 
month. 


Young Canadian.—The tobogganing season in 
New York and Brooklyn the past season did not 
prove very lucrative, either at the Fleetwood, Polo 
Grounds, or Washington Park chutes. At the for- 
mer, money was lost to a considerable amount, 
while at the other two places expenses were barely 
paid. 

Tennis Enthusiast, Long Island. —The Lawn 
Tennis clubs of Brooklyn will again be accorded 
privileges to play their games on the common at 
Prospect Park as hitherto. 


OUTING FOR MAY. 






J. S., Yachting.—The best way to learn is to join 
a small yacht club first, and then buy a yacht and 
go into the New York or Atlantic Club. 


Hanlan, Junior.—Excellent practice rowing is 
at command early in the morning at the half-mile 
course of the large lake at Prospect Park. Harris 
has a number of light pair-oar rowing boats which 
he hires at low rates. 


Traveler, J. D. C., New York.—To get to 
Shelter Island you can either take the 8.30 A. M. or 
3.30 P. M. train from Hunter’s Point for $3; or 
take the steamer Shelter Island at 4 Pp. M. Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays from the foot of Beekman 
Street, fare $1.25. The boat is the best route. 


‘‘Wants to Know,” Q. 7., New Jersey.—The 
baseball writers on the New York daily papers are 
J. W. Rankin, on the Hera/d; James Kennedy, on 
the Zimes; George Stackhouse, on the 77ibune,> 
William H. Harrison the Press, and Messrs. Pierce, 
McKinney and Mandigo on the Suz. We do not 
know the names of the baseball writers on the New- 
ark press 


Don, Box 1071, Phila.—I have an Irish setter 
pup not quite three months old. He will not touch 
milk and refuses to eat puppy biscuit, and, of course, 
I do not care to feed him meat. Kindly let me 
have your advice regarding feeding him, and where 
I can purchase any prepared food which you may 
suggest ?—ANs.: If puppy will not eat the biscuits 
alone, you will do well to soak them in some of Spratt's 
Patent America Prepared Puppy Food. If he still 
refuses, the cause should be sought for. It may be, 
and not unfrequently is, the presence of worms in 
the stomach or intestines, and if this is the case, 
there is pretty sure to be irregularity of the bowels, 
small quantities being passed at frequent intervals, 
often with straining and with clots of gelatinous- 
looking matter, as a part of the alvine discharge. 
To remove this cause, you cannot do better than use 
worm powders, or castor-oil, small dose. 


William S. Leggett, 21 Park Place, Brooklyn,— 
Would like to ask your advice as to what route I 
should take that would occupy two weeks’ time. My 
object of going would be to take photographs, as I 
am very much in love with said occupation ?—ANs : 
Read in this number an article entitled ‘‘An Outing 
Near New York.” You could not find a more 
charming and more profitable trip. 2. Do you not 
think you could give us lovers of amateur photog- 
raphy a little space each month in your interesting 
magazine ?—ANS.: We have a department open for 
this subject, and an editor. All you have to do is 
to make your wants known, and we'll do our best to 
answer them. For good instantaneous out-of-door 
work we recommend E. W. Smith’s Monocular Du- 
plex Artist's Camera. Write him for prices and 
catalogue, or Anthony & Co., or John Carbutt (see 
their addresses in the advertising pages). Yes; the 
E. W. Smith’s camera is fitted with a roll holder 
attachment that can make forty-eight exposures. 
Size of plate we use is 34% x 4. 


John M., Brooklyn, enquires as to the shooting 
laws applicable to Long Island at this season, and 
he is informed that all shooting, hunting or trap- 
ping on Long Island is prolmbited on Sunday. 
Black and grey squirrel can only be shot from Sep- 
tember I to February 1. Wild duck, geese and 
brant are the only game that can be shot in April. 
All kinds of song-birds are not to be killed at any 
time. 
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